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7 SHAD FISHIN G.—Drawn sy Epwin ForBES.—Zngraved fer the American Agriculturist, 

a) . . . . - 

: Every farmer has, or should haye, an interest | On account of dams and other obstructions stream are arrested yi doe ae pri Bm 

| : er : * . : ” c g aur 

. in & body of water adjoining or upon his farm, | which have been placed in our rivers, the abund ing to back out > ae y ra on ahha 
whether it be a pond, lake, or river. Fish cul- | ance of this admirable fish yearly diminishes, | until the net is li fe nme mae 8a 

‘ dure and protection are subjects which are just | and it is well that legal measures have been by long poles, oe caregete 3 + ade iad 

i now attracting the attention not only of indi- | taken for its protection. Shad are caught in | these are driven into a rite he ts 

J viduals but of legislatures. We have long | various ways. The fishermen along the coast often, as is the ‘case on ay nape? : ig =e 

. enough given to the sea, and now it is well to | capture large numbers in pound-nets and fykes. noyance of pail s ca iL pea 

7 look for a return. Among the fishes of prime | When they enter the rivers they are taken in | quires a large capital or boa _ - es, 

. importance, wherever there is a stream connect- | different kinds of nets. One of the most com- labor. It is estimated that a eas ni 

’ ing with the sea, is theshad. Theshad isan | monof these is the gill-net, which has a length | are invested in this branch of ing pa on “4 
ocean fish, which spawns in fresh water, and is | proportioned to the width of the river, and is usu- | has chosen low tide at night for his ‘ et - 
caught in the rivers from March until July, in | ally about sixteen feet deep, with meshes five and | One disposed to be facetious might oF , i ca 
New England, or earlier in the southern waters. | a half inches wide. The fish on their passage up | most effectively showed shadows and shadders, 
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Up to the time of writing, the winter has been 
unusually mild and pleasant along the Atlantic 
coast. There have been comparatively few snow 
storms reported, and the cold has been by no 
means s0 great as that of last, year. The anticipa- 
tions of an early spring were blasted then, and the 
fickleness of the season may give us early bland 
airs, freedom from frost in the soil, and good 
weather to push forward spring work this year; 
but, in the natural order of things, this can hardly 
be expected. A warm winter is often followed by 
a rough, harsh, cold, wet spring. Wintcr may 
linger, and we may thus have full time to get ready 
to make the very most of the good weather when 
it comes. Make full memorandums at once of 
those kinds of work which ought to be done— 
work for rainy weather, work for freezing weather, 
work for fair weather when the soil is too wet to 
plow, and proper field work. Know beforehand 
how much labor can be profitably employed at each 
job, and calculate, if possible, to leave yourself 
free for extra work, not included beforehand in 
your calculations, or to take hold and finish up any 
job that drags, and requires more time than 
planned for. We have often compared well- 
considered plans to axle grease on the farm wagon, 

Thousands of farmers are thinking anxiously 
about the seed they shall sow and plant. A more 
worthy subject for serious thought and investiga- 
tion can hardly have their attention. * The papers 
are full of advertisements and notices of new arti- 
cles, from Norway oats to the most thoroughly es- 
tablished varieties of spring wheat. The effort to 
get something new that has merit enough to base 
great stories upon, and lead to sanguine expecta- 
tions, leads to the introduction of many worthless 
things. 
really good, than to know and to have what will seli. 
If seeds are scarce and high, as is onion seed this 
year, the temptation is very great to mix it with 
old seed. In England, it is very common to use 
the seeds of charlock, or some other cruciferous 
plants which have been heated, and the vitality de- 
stroyed, to mix with turnip seed. It is precisely 
on the principle of watering milk, and over-issue- 
ing railway stock. If possible, get samples, and 
see how many of the seeds will germinate, as di- 
rected for clover seed, on page 95. We are far from 
condemning the novelties, whatever price they 
bear; but this we are free to say, the price bears no 
direct ratio to their value. The fact that $2 a quart 
is charged for oats, or $50 apiece for potatoes, 
shows that there has been a good deal of interest 
excited by ady ertising, or otherwise, and that cither 
the owners mean to put a nearly prohibitory price 
upon the articles, or believe they will make more 
this year and next by selling now at high rates. 
It often pays to buy at rather high prices, in order 
to raise one’s own seed for another year, but it surely 
does not pay unless the article is of established ex- 
celience, and one knows he gets it genuine. Do 
not buy simply because very improbable and won- 
derful stories are told in print, or anywhere, about 
oats, Egyptian wheat, or any similar thing. The 
best way is, for several neighbors to club together, 
and thus get and examine samples. Donot expect 
to raise heavier grain than the seed you sow. 
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Hints About Wo 


Breeding Animals must be well fed. A quart or 
two of oil meal daily, or an equivalent of rye bran, 
or coarse corn meal and wheat bran mixed, is good. 
If roots are plenty, cut up and feed four to eight 
quarts aday with tic meal; if not, save them un- 
til just before calving, and after that, to be used un- 
til grass comes, or the rye for soiling is fit to cut. 


rk. 


Cows.—Prepare roomy, loose boxes for cows to 
ealve in, and litter them well. 
kept tied until the time actuaily comes, when it is 
best to give them the freedom of the box. 

Marcs should be treated in very much the same 


Dealers generally care less for what is | 





The cows may be 





- 1 Se re 

way; a few carrots are an excellent addition 
their dict, and roots and oil cake may be feg f 
if care ebe taken that they do not induce too 4 
laxness of the bowels; constipation is tobe altar 


ion to 


| guarded against in animals approaching Parturition 


Sows should be especially guarded against jt: } and 


| this is easily effected by feeding raw roots, mash 
| and sprinkled with bran, to give thema relish, ang 


to add to their nutritious value. The sow Must 
have her quiet, warm nest, with plenty of stray, 
and be let alone. <A big, blundering brute Will ngt 
unfrequently overlie her young, and kill mang jg 
this way. To prevent this in 1 measure, it has heen 
advised to arrange slanting rails at the ‘back Of the 
pen, so that the sow can not crowd herself ageing 
the rear partition, and that the young may hay 
a place of safety at all times. This is especially de. 
sirable if sows are cross, and inclined to eat the 
young ones, Such an unnatural appetite is ugug. 
ly accompanied by constipation and feverishness, 
which are relieved in most cases by the diet advised 


Sheep.—As the weather grows warmer, look ont 
for ticks, seab, and lice. We have great faith jg 
carbolic soap, and this may be applied without fey 
of injury to the animals. The wool should fe 
parted, and the solution squirted in from a bottle 
with a quill in the cork, or poured from an oil eq 
with a small nozzle. If ewes yean early, have g 
eare that the lambs do not get chilled; visit the 
pens frequently. Chilled lambs, apparently past 
succor, may often be revived by bringing to 
the fire, giving warm baths, followed by friction 
with dry cloths, and a little mild milk puneb, 

Hforses are often injured by their exertions to 
draw heavy wagons out of miry spots in the road, 
Spavins are frequently caused in this way. After 
such exertion, the horses’ legs ought to be hand 
rubbed for an hour a day, for several days. Thisis 


| a gentle friction by the hand up and down the legs, 


Coarse horses seldom require it, but high-bred 
ones are much benefited by the operation. 
The Workshops.—Every farmer should at least 
haye a good work-bench, tolerably supplied with 
carpenters’ tools, and to these many may profitably 
add soldering irons, awls, and needles for mending 
harness, a rivet set and rivets, paint pots and 
brushes, and a variety of other tools. There isa 
great deal of work for rainy and cold days that may 
be done—like mending and painting firm imple 
ments, making bee-hives and honey-boxes, hens! 


| nests, chicken coops, ete. 


Surface Irrigation.—As the snows melt, the trick- 
ling streams carry fertility wherever they go. If 
they can be conducted from the roads wpon the 
meadows, a marked increase will be noticed in 

The Grass Crops, which may also be considerably 
increased by top-dressing with plaster, ashes, st- 
perphosphate of lime, Peruvian guano, and other 
soluble manures. It rarely pays to apply stable 
manure or composts at this season. 

Liquid Manure on grass and grain fields, and on 
rye and wheat sown for soiling, is more advante 
geous in spring than at any other time. It should 
be applicd as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 

Clover.—See short article on page 95. 

Field Work.—Animals must be gradually accu 
tomed to hard labor, or their necks and shoulders 
may gall badly. Where galls or tender spots o¢ 
cur, they should be washed with castile soap and 


| cold water, and covered over night with compress 
| es of wet cloths. As more labor is demanded, in 
| erease the feed. 


Never plow when the ground 


packs hard from the moisture it contains. Some 


| sandy soils never pack thus, and never bake into 
| clods, but loamy and peaty soils do, and a field Is 


often greatly injured if plowed a day or two 100 
soon, or if worked in any way while wet. 

Fences. —Before the ground settles after the com 
ing out of the frosi, and while it is yet too wet to 
plow, embrace the opportunity to reset old fences, 
and put up new ones. Try the posts, and strengtii: 
en weak ones by stakes driven along side; replace 
rotten rails with strong ones. 

Poultry.—The present is a critical season with all 
kinds of poultry. If-well fed and watched, a great 
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stock of eggs may usually be secured. Hens that 
steal their nests will usually become broody as soon 
as they have a dozen or fifteen eggs. So, if half a 
dozen hens lay in one nest, the nest full of eggs 
tends tostop the laying, and promotea desire to sit. 
The same is true of turkeys and ducks; perhaps 
also of geese, but in a less degree. Ducks ought 
to be shut up every night, and not let out before 
eight or nine o'clock in the morning, or not until 
each duck has laid an egg; thus they will keep on 
Jaying until July. Fowls must not be allowed to 
sit in exposed places ; and if broods come off, they 
will die of cold and exposure, or fall victims to 
vermin, unless very earefully protected, and kept 
in warm, dry places. Old empty hay bays are very 
favorable for this purpose, 

Getting out Manure.—This is work for frosty morn- 
ings, as the wheels and teams would cut up the 
land badly at other times; or it should be delayed 
until the ground is somewhat dry. 

Composts made now will heat and be in good 
order for the corn crop. Muck got out in the 
winter will be in condition to be thus used, mixed 
with 2], or2|3 its bulk of barn-yard manure. 


nt © oe 
Work in the Horticultural Departments. 








Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting, in some localities, can now be done, but 
at the North, generally, it is better to wait until 
next month. A young tree, put into cold soil, and 
exposed to drying March winds, has a hard struggle. 

Shriveled Trees, that have become dried during 
transportation, are to be placed in a trench, and 
covered, root and branch, with fine, mellow earth. 
In about 2 week they will be found to have re- 
gained their original plumpness, when they may be 
taken out, properly pruned, and planted. 

Heeling in should be done with trees as soon as 
they arrive, if there is to be the least delay in 
planting. The importance of keeping the roots 
of trees from drying cannot be overestimated. 

Grafting may be done first on the cherry, and 
later on the plum, Apples and pears do better if 
left until the buds commence to start. 

Cherry Stones, for stocks, start very early; plant 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground. 

Stocks budded last year are to be headed back. 

ergreen Seeds.—Many inquire about raising ever- 
greens from seed, and some complain of failure. It 
is useless to look for success unless some provision 
is made for shading the young plants. Ona small 
seale, the following plan, sugycsted by Mechan, is 
said to work well. ‘“‘A common board frame is 
placed over a carefully-prepared bed of light mould, 
and covered with shaded, hot-bed sash. Under 
each corner of the frame is placed a prop, raising 
the bottom about three inches above the surface of 
the ground. The advantages of this contrivance 
will at once be appreciated when we consider that 
the most essential conditions in raising evergreen 
seedlings are a moist atmosphere, protection from 
the direct rays of the sun, and, at the same 
time, a free circulation of air through the plants.” 

eee en 
Fruit Garden. 


Strawberries may be set as soon as the ground can 
be worked, Take the country through, and the 
Wilson will be found to be the favorite: there are 
many better varictics, but this is the most generally 





reliable, Set the plants eighteen inches apart, in | 


rows two feet apart; keep the ground elean, re- 
Move all runners and blossom buds, and 
spring there will be a good crop. 

Blackberries and Raspberries are best set in au- 
tumn. Spring planting should be done as early as 
the season will admit. Cut the canes down to the 
surface of the soil, Blackberries are usually put in 
rows eight feet apart, and raspberries from four to 
six feet, according to the variety. 

Grape Vines.—-Prune those that were not attend- 
ed to last autumn as soon as the frost is ont of 


them. Keep young vines toa single cane, or two 


canes, until good strong ones, half an inch in di- 
ameter, are secured as the basis of the vine. 

Currant Cuttings should have been put out last 
fall, but they will do fairly if set now. Pack the 
earth well about their lower ends. 

Currant and Gooseberry bushes start early, and 
should be transplanted as soon as practicable. 
Prune those that need it. See article on page 96. 


—_e-— 
Kitchen Garden, 


Preparation and forwarding are the order here. 
Every one likes to be just a little ahead of his 
neighbors with early crops, and if one markets his 
produce, it is well known that a few days in earli- 
ness makes a great difference in the receipts. 

Fot-beds are of great use in getting early seed- 
lings, and there is scarcely any subject concerning 
which we have more letters of inquiry. The requi- 
sites for making a hot-bed are boards, glazed sash- 
es, manure in a state of active fermentation, anda 
supply of light, rich soil. The old way of making 
a manure stack on top of the ground, and putting 
a frame over it, is well-nigh abandoned. It is 
more economical of manure and other materi- 
als to make an excavation. All the operations 
depend upon the size of the sashes. Six feet 
by three is the regular size, but any other will 
do. Select a well-drained place, facing to the south, 
and sheltered by a fence, building, or hedge, from 
prevailing cold winds; make an excavation two 
feet deep, of a width and length to accommodate 
the sash. Drive down stakes, and board up the pit, 
having the boards at the rear 18 inches, and those 
at the front 12 inches above the surface. The ma- 
nure to be used should be in a state of active fer- 
mentation—a condition which may be secured by 
turning over stable manure two or three times, at 
intervals of a few days, according to the tempera- 
ture, watering it if it becomes dry. A good rule is 
to form the manure in a compact, conical heap, and 
when it ‘‘smokes,’”’ turn it over. Fill the trench 
with fermenting manure, pack or tread it rather 
firmly, cover it with six inches of light, rich soil, 
and put the sashes in place. Put a thermometer 
in the soil, and when the heat declines from 100°, 
the sowing may be done. Sow Tomatoes, Egg 
Plant, Peppers, Early Cabbages, ete., in rows four 
inches apart. The soil covering the seeds must be 
both rich and light. Where plants are forwarded 
to the best advantage, a milder bed is in readiness, 
to which the plants are transplanted, when large 
enough to handle. For the management of the hot- 
bed, after the plants are up, see article on page 99. 

Cold Frames, properly arranged, are nearly as 
quick as hot-beds. Place a frame covered with sash 
over well-prepared soil. Let it be well exposed to 
the sun during the day, but before its heat declines 
in the afternoon, cover the sash with mats. In 
this way, a patch of warm soil will be secured, in 
which seeds will germinate rapidly. Airing and 
other care must be observed, as for hot-beds. 

Preparation of the soil must be pushed as fast as 
its condition will alow. Use an abundance of ma- 
nure, and spade or plow deeply. 

Sods are most admirable for hot-bed work. Lay 
a good bit of pasture sod, grass side down, and cut 
it into pieces three inches square. Plant in the 
soil of these pieces seeds of such plants as do not 
bear transplanting kindly—cucumbers, squashes, 
and the whole of that family, corn, and even early 
potatoes. Put these sods in the hot-bed, or cold 
frame; the young plants will fairly revel in the 
fresh earth, and at transplanting time thesod gan be 


| placed out without disturbance of the roots. 


next | 








Window Boxes are to be commended to those 
who operate on a small seale. A box four inches 
decp, filled with light, rich soil, and placed in a 
sunny kitchen window, will afford early plants for 
the family garden. IZave a similar box in reserve 
for the young plants, when they need transplanting. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers that have been wintered 
over in cold frames may now be fully exposed. 


Roots.—-Dig parsnips and salsify before any 
growth commences, 





Asparagus and Rhubarb Beds, that have been cov- i” 


ered during the winter, may have the coarse ma- 
nure removed, and the finer portions forked in. 

Peas.—Sow for early crop, putting the seed at 
least three or four inches deep. Try the dwarfs. 

Potatoes.—Plant early sorts; it is best to have 
some litter at hand, to draw over in case of frost. 

Onions. —Potato and top onions, as well -s sets, 
are to be put in as soon as the soil can be worked. 
Plant 4 or 5 inches apart, in rows a foot distant. 

Seed Raising.—All roots sayed to produce seed 
should be set out early. In warm and dry soils, 
this may be done this month. Soil may be drawn 
towards them, to protect them from frosts, which 
is to be removed after danger is over. 

Hardy Vegetables include carrots, beets, spinach, 
salsify, onions, leaks, early turnips, ete.; these may 
be sown for the first crop whenever the soil and 
season will allow. Sow in rows fifteen inches 
apart. Cress and lettuce may be put twelve inches 
apart. Radishes may be sown broadcast with beets, 
ete., or have a bed by themselves. 

eee voees 


Flower Garden and Lawa. 


Roads and Walks need thorough work. Drainage 
is essential, and solidity should be secured by mak- 
ing a good bed of stones to receive the gravel. 

Lawns are mostly failures in this country for want 
of good work beneath the surface. The drainage 
being secured, the soil should be sufficiently fertile 
to sustain a verdure for years. If one kind of seed 
only is sown, use June Grass, or Red Top. Hen- 
derson recommends the following mixture: 12 
quarts Rhode Island Bent Grass, 4 quarts Creeping 
Bent Grass, 10 quarts Red Top, 3 quarts sweet- 
scented Vernal Grass, 2 quarts Kentucky Blue 
(June) Grass, 1 quart White Clover=1 Bushel; and 
from 2 to 5 bushels to the acre, according to the 
soil, using more for a poor than for a rich one. 

Trees. —The deciduous ones may be planted when- 
ever it will do to plant fruit trees; give tne same 
care as indicated for fruit trees under Orchard. 

Shrubs.—Transplant the hardy kinds. Let those 
which were covered for the winter retain their 
protection until the weather becomes established. 

Perennials that have been in place for three or 
four years will need to be lifted, and after being 
properly divided, reset. If there is a surplus, do 
not throw them away, but give to the neighbors. 
If nobody at hand wishes the plants, heel them in 
inaspare corner untilsome needy one comes along. 

Annuals may be sown—the hardy ones—in the 
open ground, but the tender kinds should be put in 
hot-beds, frames, or boxes, as directed under 
Kitchen Garden. Scedsmen’s catalogues usually 
designate the hardy and the tender varieties. 


—— oe 
Greenshouse and Window Plants. 


Propagation for a supply of plants to use for bed- 
ding purposes can now go on rapidly. Where 
there is agreen-house and a gardener, no instrue- 
tions are needed, but in the absence of these, 

Saucer Propagation is the great resource of the 
amateur. A shallow dish of sand, always kept 
wet—in the condition of thin-mud—allows of the 
rapid multiplication of most plants. We published 
this some years ago, and several have complained 
of failure. We have tried it with things of the 
most diverse nature, and know that it will sueceed 
if the cuttings are sufficiently succulent, the sand 
is kept thoroughly wet, and the whole exposed to 
full light. As soon as the plants make root, they 
must be potted in light and rich soil. 

Camellias bear all needed pruning. The only 
time the camellia can be forced is when it is mak- 
ing its growth. Rapid growth and early formed 
buds will give early flowers next autumn. 

Plants in Cellars are to be brought forward ac- 
cording to the season. Exposure to light, water, 
and heat, will soon start them into growth. 

Insects will increase with the season. Prevention 
by fumigation is better than cure. Make a smoke 
of tobacco in the houses at least twice a week, 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TxeRMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $l each, Papers are addressed to each name, 
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MARCH ON! 


Marcu is an excellent month for going forward with 
the preminm lists. Many thousands of these clubs are 
in progress all over the continent, and beyond, and one 
or more instalments of names have already come in. 
These may ail be filled during Marcu, and the premiums 
obtained. So also may thonsands of new clubs be started 
and quickly filled. Our premiums named in the next 
column are splendid articles, worth working hard for, yet 
many get them with very little work or trouble. Very many 
have carned from one to five dollars an hour for all their 
time actually spent in canvassing. A clergyman brought 
us on Thursday a list of ninety-six subscribers, gathered 
in his country village parish since Monday morning, 
and took home the $80 Cyclopedia, which was just what 
his library needed. ...A little country school-boy obtained 
a $12 Worcester Dictionary in two days of Holiday 
Week, by obtaining nineteen subscribers. Ze will make 
his way in the world, and so will a good many others of 
these active boys who exercise their business tact and 
cultivate their talents for persuading, while gathering up 
these premium lists. It would be a good business exer- 
cise and a development of tact, even were there no pe- 
euniary One of the most successful news- 
paper Publishers in New York, once a farmer boy, says he 
learned the secret of his success and acquired the mental 


reward for it. 


and business training that has made him successful, by 
canvassing for subscribers to 8 newspaper as a means of 
paying hia way at school. It would be a useful exercise 
for every boy in the country to take a little practice in 
the kind of business exercise required to fell the good 
qualities of a newspaper, magazine, or book, and show 
how much one subscribing for and reading it would be 
benefited... ./ And it would do the Girls good to cultivate 


a little of the same business talent. Many girls, some of 





them quite young, are the happy possessors of a pair of 
fowls, a lot of flower seeds, a sct of spoons for mother’s 
table, a dictionary, etc., ctc., received from this office for 
lists of subscribers they have themsclves gathered.... 
Hundreds of acres of grass will be cut next season with 
Mowers secured by a few days’ time spent in getting up 
subscription lists. Had we space, we could go through 
the whole table in the next column, and tell interesting 
incidents concerning the various articles—how they have 
been obtained by those who desired them, without money 
and with no real loss of time. Those ladies who are 
earning from $300 to $2,500 each, in canvassing for premi- 
ums and selling them this year, don’t permit us to pub- 
lish their names. They 
selves, and for the sluggish people they are getting to 
Well, we would like to stir up a few 
There ought to 


are doing a good work for them. 


read and think.... 
thousand more to go and do likewise. 
be one in every neighborhood, at every Post-office, who 
will raise a larger or smaller premium list. We knovo it 
can be done at every Post-ofice. Suppose, Reader, that 
you attend to the work in your neighborhood. No mat- 
ter if some one has made up alist, there are plenty more 
people who need the paper, and would take it if it were 
properly shown. Pick out some article in the table, a 
small one first, perhaps, and by the time you get names 
enough for that, you will be likely to choose a larger ar- 
ticle instead, and get it. Soit has worked in hundreds 
of instances. This month, people are waking up from 
the sleep of winter, and casting about for the summer 
work. The Agriculturist will give them many hints and 
suggestions that will put them on the road to better field 
crops, better garden plots, finer flowers, and better house- 
keeping. Get them to try it this year; you will receive 
their future thanks, and your present reward from the 
Publishers in the premium article yon may be able to call 
for. Try it this first week in March. MARCH ON} 





[In this table are given the regular cash prices of each 
article, and the number ofsubscribers required at $1.50 a year, 
to get it free, also at the lowest club rate of $1a year. For 
full descriptions of the articles see extra sheets, sent free.] 











Table of Premiums and Terms, ~2)| a 
For Volume 28—(i869). ©=\| scribers 
$ 2 || required 
Open to all—No Competition. €&2)| at | at 
& || $1.50] $1. 
No. Namesof Premium Articles. POO | stra Lah 
3—Ayrshire Bull, “ Werner.” ........000: $250 00 | 250, 700 
4—Ayrshire Bull, “ Duke of Har’ Yord,". "$200 00|| 220) 650 
h—Ayrshire Bull, ** McKeown,” ...... eeee $200 00)} 220) 650 
6—Ayrshire Bull. <e.| e . $200 00)| 220) 650 
10—Ayrshire Bull Calf .......cccccceveceeeeee $80 00 | 96) 3825 
12—Alderney Bull, * Wachusett,”...... -$300 00,| 280) 840 
15—Alderney Bull, “ Alleghany," See 200 00} 220) 650 
16—Cotswold Ram.. 200 00'} 220) 650 
17—Cotswold Ram.. 200 00 | 220) 650 
19—Cotswold Ram.. $100 00} 110) 350 
20—Cotswold Ewe. pane $100 00 | 110) 350 
Bi—Cotswold Hwe.......csccccccccccese 100 00); 110) 35 
22 2—La Fleche Fowils, _ ee $40 00| 50) 150 
23—Houdan = Fowls, one Pair..... Pavan -$40 00;) 50) 150 
24—Crevecwur Fowls, one Pair........00-++- $40 00'| 50) 150 
25—Black Spanish Fow ls, one Pair.. $25 00 388} 120 
26—Brahmas, Light, one PAP. .......0ceeees $15 00 22) 95 
29—Early Rose Potato, (Three ib. parcet): $2 00// 4) 25 
a at den Seeds for a Famiiy (40 kinds)... 55 3] 387 
31—Flower Seeasfor a Family (100 kinds).. 3} 387 
32—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)..... 30) 97 
3B—Set of Field Croquet........scccccrcees 16} 52 
34—Sewing Machine (Wheel Wilson). 60) 240 
35—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker). .. $55 | 60} 240 
36—Sewing Machine (Howe Machine Co.).. 60 00|| 67! 270 
37—Sewing Machine ( Florence),.........+++ 863 00'| 70) 275 
38—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) ..$80 00)| 90) 820 
39—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs) 55 60) 2 


Machine (Finkle & Lyon) 


40—Serwing 
Machine (Doty’s). 


41— Washing 











42—Clothes Wringer (Best—U1 niver sal)... 

43—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) - 

44—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. do.). 3 

45—Iceor Water Pitcher (do. do.) 518 

46—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $ 

47—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.)....$12 00 : 
48—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.) $ | 19) 65 
49—Tea Icnires and Forks( Patterson Bros. )$20 00/) 30] 97 
50—Tuble Knives and Forks (do, do.)....$24 00)| 36) 116 
51—Carving Knife and Fork (do, do.).... 25 oo | 38] 37 
52—Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A.Prince & Co. *s) $67 00)| 48) 295 
53— Melodeon, 5-octave (do. do.). “$112 00|| 138} 400 
5¢ 4— Piano, Splendid % 7-oct (Steinw ay & S0ns) $650 00|| 540) 1600 
55—Colibri Piano (Barlow, Doehler & Co.,)$450 00)] 880) 1150 
56—Silver Watch (American Watch Co. ).-. $40 00)! 50) 15¢ 
57—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch( Am. Watch Co) $100 00 | | 110) 350 
5S8—Dorble Bbl.Gun (Cooper, Harris & 1.,)$30 00;| 46) 150 


59—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.). 20 00 | 
60— Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)......6.0005 $44 50 
6 1—Case of Mathematical Instruments. aH 














62—Case of Mathematical Instruments. ....$ ; 
63—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E,( War: rend&:Spadone) ¢: 85 
64—Gold Pen and Silver Case, F, (do. do.). 42 
65—Barometer (Woodr uf" 8 Mercurial).. 65 
66—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial)... f 90 
67—Buc ke ye Mowing Machine, No. 2...... 3 12: 150! 450 
68—Allen’s Pate nt Cylinder Plow, etc. ‘a : 29; 92 
69—Collins & Co.'s Cast Cast- Steel Pio 88} 120 
70—Pump and Sprinkler (Page 8).. $8] 87 
71—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co. >: are 21; 0 
72—Building Blocks (Crandall) 6; 20 
73—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen.. — 12} 48 
'74—American Cyclopedia (2 Appleton s). 96| 825 
75—Worcester's Great Mlustrated Dictionary 19) 65 
76—Any Back Volume Agriculturist )_+_; | 20 
77—Any Two Back Volumes do. {ss 29 
F8—Any Three do. do. do. i == 13] 38 
79—Any Four do. do. do «3s 15) 47 
80—Any Fire do. do. do. l=3 17/54 
—( Each added ao] at some rate) to | 
81—Twelve Vols; XVI to XXVITI ___ $21 00/| 31] 98 
82—Any Pack Volume Agriculturist § | 24 
R3—Any Two Lack Volumes do. was & | 86 
84--Any Three do. do. do. sz $7! 16) 48 
85—Any Four do. do. do. } 2TH10 00); 18) 60 
86—Any Five  ¢o. do. do, i b12 21) TL 
—(Each added Vol. at same rate) |™~ | 
87—Ticelve Vols. XVI to XXVIII J 42} 128 








88—A 810 Library (Your Choice).. ws 
89—A $15 Library do, a Sz 
90—A $20 Library do. ee S$ 
91—A $25 Library do. te $2 
92—A $30 Library do. se SQ 
93—A $35 Library do, aa By 
94—A $40 Library doa. ee es 
95—A $45 Library do. We fe 
96—- 33 » Library do. > 2 
97 —A $60 Library do. ee 35 
98—A 875 Library - as m a$7 
99—A $100 Library 371 
100—A Choice of Good Bovis (see wedi 
101 —Deron Bull“ Gen, lyon cae ; «$250 
102—Devon Bull * Jackk” ... 00006 suse 
103 —Devon Bull* Bloodgood”’.. oo P15 
106—Lreech-loading Pocket Rifle. joesacsennue 


C=" Every Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article in our Premium List. The thirty-two Premiums, 
Nos. 29, 30, 31, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 76 to 
100 inclusive, will cach be delivered FREE of ail charges, 
by mail or express, (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
— The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of cach, by any conveyance specified. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing: (a) Get subscribers anywhere ; all sent by one 
person count together, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(0) Say with each name 
cr list of names sent, that it is for a premium list, and we 
will so record it....(c) Send the names as fast as obtain- 
ed, that the subscribers may begin to receive the paper at 
once, Any time, from one to three months, will be allowed 
to fill up your list as large as you may desire. The pre- 
mium will be paid whenever you call for it....(d@) Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 


—~? 


| asneeded. 


| may be no confusion of money accounts... © 04 ag 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a vag 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to Sct these 
that we offer the premiums.... (7) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom. 
ically, for every extra copy of the paper costs » With the 
2c. prepaid postage, about 12 cents....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-Office Money 
Orders. 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage ang 


If neither of these is obtainable, Register 


registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in the preg. 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our tisk, 

If from any Cause one fails to get the larger pre- 
mium desired, the names can be used for a smaller one, 


A Full Description of the Premiums ig 
given on an extra sheet; a copy will be sent free to every 
one desiring it. For New Premium 106, see page 2, 
January No. We have only room here for the following: 


No.42—Clothes-Wringing Machine, 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes. 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma. 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elasti¢ 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring: 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments, 


fe] 





Nos. 76 to 8i—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. We 
have stereotype plates from the Sixteenth to the Twenty. 
seventh Volume complete, from which we print numbers 
The price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the 
Office, or $1.75if sent by mail,as they must be post-paid, 
They are put up in clean numbers, with full Index to 
each volume. —— They are profusely Illustrated, the 
Engravings used in them having alone cost about 
$40,000. Those obtaining premiums for less than twelve 
volumes can select any volumes desired, from 16 to¥%, 


Nos. &2 to 87—Bound Volumes of 
Agriculturist,.—These are the same as Nos. 76 to 81 
above, but are neatly doundin uniform style, and cost 
us more for the binding and postage. Scent post-paid, 


Nos.88 to 99—GOOD L.WEBG A TE TES, 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any of the premiums 88 to 99 may scleet 
any books desired from the list on 3d cover page, to the 
amount of the premiums, and the books will be forward- 
ed, paid through to the nearest Post-Office, er Express 
oflice, as we may find it most convenient to send them, 


No. 100—General Book Premium: 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 88 to 99, 
may select Books from list on cover, to the amount of 
10 cents’ worth for cach subscriber sent at $1: or 30 
cents for cach name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or 60 cents’ worth for each name at $1.50. 
This offer és only for clubs of 25 or more. The books 
wiil be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by Ws. 


A Few Dollars’ worth of books pertaining 
to the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to 
thinking and observing, and thus enable them to make 
their heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. Far better 
to sell the acre of land. than do without the books. 
Several good books are announced in the Advertising 
columns, and in the list on the 3d cover page. 


No. 106—Pocket Riffle.— (Breech Load 
ing).—A full description of this beautiful implement, with 
illustrations, was given on page 32, of Jan. No, No one 
who enjoys shooting, or who has occasion to carry a light 
but effective weapon in traveling or while at work, will 
regret the trouble required to gather the 24 (or18) subscrib- 
ers required to secure this weapon free. (If any one 
does not care for the mahogany case, we will present the 
weapon all complete, with extension breech and 100 car 
tridges, on receipt of 18 subscribers for 1869 at $1.50 each. 
all packed in a strong pasteboard box, neatly papered, 
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1869.] 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices. regular business, All sellers agreed unhesitatingly to | his exhibition at the Sanitary Fair, in New York, in 
the conditions, and the sale was positive and unexcep- | 1864. At that time he weighed 3,602 pounds, as certified 


—_o 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Feb. 15, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 
TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 

q j * Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
REcEIPTS. Flour. JV Y riley 
og daysthism'th.131,000 153,500 601,000 | 959 26,500 
bo days /asein'th.179,000 $24,000 378,000 3,900 27,000 
SALES. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
ps 339,500 1,478,500 61,000 $27,000 1,476,000 


y ig m’th.226,000 1,3: 8, j 27 
3 ay rast 1 Ul-241,000 1,052,500 1,497,000 163,000 185,000 910,000 


1. 
Oats. 


79,000 
36,000 


Flour. 


Comparison with same period at this time last year. 









2. 
RECEIP's. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
96 days 1808..... 131,000 153,500 601,000 950 26,500 79,000 
3p days 1807.....136,000 151,000 1,194,000 4,500 51,000 111,000 
SALES. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Tye. Barley. Oats, 
96 days 1963.....226,000 1,339,000 1,478,500 61,000 327,000 1,476,000 
56 days 1867 ....244,000 476,000 1,891,350 93,500 1,016,000 136,500 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Feb. 15: 

_ Flour. Wheat, Corn. Lye, Barley. Oats. 
WIE sa5s00ssase- 129,171 914,987 547,469 12,957 11,367 
4808. --seeeeeev see 79,307 201,623 966,847 10,218 ——— 5,658 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 
1869. bush. bush. bush, bush, bush, bush. 
Feb. 10........ 2,708,609 1,407,646 225,182 91,584 2,390,529 58,034 
Jan. 18....64+-8 024,172 1,509,233 263,260 54,740 2,864,854 236,001 
1868. 







seen edt td, O4t 


5,819 287,101 342,921 3,044,594 99,526 
2,798 23,691 


























"1,821,057 2 2 4035 2,08 
27,483,806 44 31,825 22,026 1,393,936 59,651 
216,549 2.143590 16,990 256,427 97,004 
370 1,611,468 573 489,100 92,995 
919 1,460,412 28,897 573 780,82 3 


797 1,326, 





171 51,460 575 
6 F 












9 8276 13,235 


$22 43.342 


* 636,630 1, 
11,175,152 1,719; 
111,507,679 1,705, 


2 46,614 1,794,212 
330 182,111 93,032 2,134,191 65,237 


34,102 






















Feb, 11....0. 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Jan, 14, Feb. 15. 

Paton or GOLD... ......-.. 1357 135% 
Fiour—Super to Extra State $5 75 @ 775 590 @ 7 60 
Super to Extra Southern,.... 635 @14 2 670 @13 7% 
BERRI WT ORIOL «4.00 ccsrdvecece 633 @137%5 665 @13 00 
RP SROREBOD . .. civcccecstese 7% @ll 3 765 @I1L 00 
Superfine Western.. 57 @ 625 59 @ 645 
Rye Foovr.... 550 @7% 520 @735 
PE SEMA $ic.. + -cocsones . 43 @52%3 400 @500 
Wuea'r— All kinds of White. 200 @ 230 200 @ 220 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 145 @200 140 @200 
Conn— Yellow ..........+sc0ee 9 @ 100 88 @108 
Mixed... .. erie en rulenitie fa 99 @110 91 @104 
OatTe— Western .......s.c0000- 16 @ S84 % @ Ty 
BIALC...00 ccccscseces Nominal, Nominal. 
sg BSR cers 148 @155 140 @18X% 
NT Gere eee 200 @ 220 195 @ 230 
Hay—Bale # 100 TH @12% DB @12% 
STRAW, F100 T.........ccceee. 100 @12 8 @ 1 20 
Corron— Middlings, ®@ %b.... 29%@ 29% BwW@ 29% 
Hors—Crop of 1868, # Ib...... 6 @ 5 @ 12 
Fraturrs —Live Geese, % @ 8& 5, @ 85 
Srep—Clover, # I .... 13 @ 414 4%@~ 16 
Timothy, # bushel.... -- 800 @8$2% 55 @ 35 
WARM PUGNOl. csccccvecessece 250 @ 2 60 255 @ 20 


Sugar—Brown, # 






Morasses, Cuba, # gal .« 8 @ 48 33 @ 50 
JOrFEE— Rio,(Gold, in bond) T4%@ 12% 8%@ 13 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., @ hb. 8%@ 16 7%@ 16 
Seed Leaf, # Ib.. cee 6@ % 6Ke@ % 
Woo._—Domestic Fleece, # b. 4% @ R 53 @ 8% 
Domestic, pulled, # ........ 35 @ 50 3 @ O51 
Jalifornia. unwashed,........ 20 @ 386 200 @ 37 
eA eer eer 1¥e@ 12% 1x@ 11% 
57 00 @6000 5600 @61 00 





Om-CakE—# ton epdeteaets 
Pork—Mess, # barrel........ 28 50 @29 50 
Pimms, BM Darrel.........ccccess.. 2400 @25 25 
Breer—Plain mess 900 @16 50 


32 00 @32 50 
26 50 = @27 50 
900 @16 50 














Larp, in tres, & barrels, #@ I. YE 19% 18%@ 20% 
Burren —Western, # b....... 2 @ 40 2 @ 40 
SE 2, Serer ‘ 38 @ 48 8 @ 4% 
I 85,45 ih baie a se ¥ee0 ee 9@ 2 9 @ al 
BKEANS—# bushel... .. ... 8253 @435 310 @ 4 25 
Peas—Canada, in bond,# bu. 140 @ — 158 @ — 
Eeas—Fresh, # dozen........ 36 @ 4i 4 @ 28 
PouLtry —Fowls, # .... ... 133 @ 18 146 @ 20 
Turkeys, 7 Shere 18 @ 2 18 @ 2 
Pora Tors 150 @ 3 50 150 @ 350 
APPLES— 300 @52% 250 @4% 
SWEET POTATOES, % 600 @ 650 650 @ 700 
CRANBERRIES, # Darrel . 600 @I18 00 800 @15 00 
TURNIPS—#® bbl......... 250 @800 135 @ 20 
CABBAGES—# 100...... 1200 @1600 1000 @18 00 
ONIONS—# DbI................. 650 @800 500 @8 00 


Gold has been as high as 136%, but closes tamely at 
1354%....There has been more inquiry for the leading 
kinds of Breadstuffs for home use, shipment, and on 
speculative account—in several instances at advanced 
prices, though the market closes dull, and slightly in fa- 
vor of purchasers. ... Provisions have been in much bet- 
ter request, especially hog products, which have been 
freely dealt in by speculative buyers, at decidedly firmer 
rates. The market, however, is inactive at the close, and 
values are down considerably from the highest points, in 
the instances of Pork and Lard..... Wool has been in fair 
demand, and held with more confidence. The opening 
trade-sale of Wool from a number of consigners to the 
highest bidders took place January 28, with an offering 
of some 300,000 Ibs. (out of 400,000 Ibs. advertised) most- 
ly of other than strictly choice qualities, though all fairly 
graded. The sale was advertised for weeks in leading 
journals of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, as also 
by means of circulars, widely distributed among the 
trade generally. A very full attendance of the trade, manu- 
facturers, and others, was the result, and the bidding was 
spirited in yiew of the dullness.so long prevailing in the 








tionable in every particular. The terms were ‘cash with- 
in 30 days, for all sums less than $3,000; for all larger 
amounts, cash in 80 days, or approved indorsed paper 
at not over 90 days, with interest added from date of 
sale. Interest at 10 per cent per annum allowed on all 
amounts paid before the expiration of 80 days.”’. ...Cot- 
ton has been quite active and buoyant, but closes in fa- 
vor of buyers....Seeds have been more sought after, 
and quoted firmer....Hops, fairly active, but lower.... 
Tobacco, quiet....Hay, dull. 


New York Live Stock Markets.— 


WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves, Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
8 690 25,991 





Jan’y 18th......... 6,905 & G68L 40,755 
do. 25th... -. 4,883 60 899 81.552 6.278 43,172 
Feb, Ist.. 5,846 7 617) = 27,959 7,614 42,115 


95,055 7,699 38'805 
19,662 10,924 36,391 


130,219 40,197 201,288 
105,328 58,307 182,935 


Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


do. 8th. 5 
do. 15th... 5078 «182 595 














Total in 5 Weeks.... 27,724 420 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks 1 







Average per Week...... 5,545 8t 535-21, 844 8,059 
do. do. last Month.. 4.754 66 705 = -26,332 14,577 
do. do. prev’s Month. 6,191 65 1,026 39,508 + = 85,582 

Average per Week, 1868. 5,783 105 1,588 27,182 18,809 
do. do. do. 1867, 5,544 64 1,820 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866, 5,748 94 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865. 5,255 118 1,500 16,091 11,023 
do. do. do. 1864. 5,161 145 1,511 15,315 12,676 

Total in 1868....... . 298,128 5,466 82.571 1,413,479 978,061 

Total in 1867. . 293,832 3,369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 

Total in 1866. 2 298/880 4,885 62.420 1,010,000 "672,000 









Total in 1865....2..: 77,991 "836,733 573,190 
Total in 1864....... ences 75,021 782,462 660,277 
There has been very little improvement in the cattle 
for sale this month over those of last month. But few 
really desirable lots were in market on any one day, and 
few droves run even enough in quality to sell in a 
‘*bunch’’ at one price. Such a condition of stock always 
necessitates ‘“‘ peddling,” and slow sales is the result. 
The weather has been extremely mild for midwinter, 
and butchers bought in small lots, just to suit immediate 
demand, There have been a few pair of choice steers on 
sale each week, fully equal in fatness to the ‘‘ Christmas 
stock,’’ and were sold by private sale, a little above the 
highest prices given in our list. Thin stock always 
drags on the market, and many lots remain daily unsold. 
The following list gives the range of prices, average 
price, and figures at which the largest lots were sold: 
Jan.18th ranged8 @l17%c. Av. 15c. Largest sales 14 @16 
do, 25th do. @li«e. do. lic, do. do. 14 @16 
Feb. Ist do. 10 @17%e. do. 14¥c. do. do. 134%@16 
do. Sth do. 10 @i7e. do. 15e. do. do. 14 @16 
do. 15th do. 10 @17 c. do. 14¥%ce. do, do. 14 @16 
The season of Lent brings a dull trade for meats of all 
kinds. For the past month, prices have been quite even, 
and the market steady. With the poorer grades, sales 
were dull, but good steers have quite held their own. 
The extreme low price during the week ending Janu- 
ary 18th was for afew lots of inferior stock. The high- 
est price on our list, 174%4c., may be considered the very 
top of the market, only the very best of each drove reach- 
ing that figure on the scales at 60 Ibs. net to the cwt.... 
Mileh Cows have been a little more in demand, and 
really good cows sell quickly. The prices paid have 
been about the same as last month. The highest paid 
this month for a ‘‘ fancy’? cow was $110; the lowest for 
a poor one, $60. Stock-men are asking $80 @ $90 for 
good cows, and find steady sales. Half-dry cows of milk- 
men drag slowly on the market; still there is a demand 
for good milkers at prices given.... Veal Calves have 
been quite plenty, and the market rather dull. The con- 
tinued warm weather made dealers in Western ‘ hog- 
dressed” calves anxious to get rid of their lots, and 
prices declined ic. or more per pound for this sort. A 
comparative decline ran through the live calf market, 
and trade was dull. Western ‘‘ hog-dressed ”’ sell at 14c.@ 
isc. per pound. <A few extra fat, and very nice, brought 
20c. Live calves, of fair quality, bring 12c.@12%c., live 
weight....Sheep and Lambs have been plenty, and 
a little improved in quality. Sales have been a little 
more steady, and rates have advanced about %4c.@1c. per 
pound over the prices paid last month. Prices range for 
good from %c.@7%c. per pound, and extra as high as 9¢., 
while common to poor sell for 5c.@6c. per pound.... 
Swine.—There has been a marked falling off in arriv- 
als. The market has been steady, but not strong, and 
prices a little advanced. But few sales are made on foot, 
packers preferring to buy the dressed carcasses. On foot, 
prices run 114¢.@11%c. per pound, live weight. City 
dressed, 145¢.@14%c., and Western dressed, 14c.@14%c. 
Stock-men formerly engaged in selling cattle at Hudson 
City now have their offices at Communipaw. A differ- 
ence between the managers of the Erie R. R. and cattle 
men is the cause of the change, and hereafter such stock 
from the west as formerly reached here by the Erie R. R. 
will be shipped from Pittsburgh, via the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Central Railroads to Communipaw. 
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The Great White Ox.—The readers of 
the Agriculturést will remember the great ox, ‘ Pride of 
Livingston,” of which we gave a portrait at the time of 














by respectable persons under oath. He was sold for 
$1,000, and became the property of a gentleman in the 
State of Vermont, who named him “ General Grant,” 
and presented him to Mr. Lincoln, on his re-election in 
November. Mr. Linccln gave him to the Sanitary Fair 
at Boston. Here he earned $2,000, and sold for $2,000 in 
a raffle—the winner selling him to his late owner for $850. 
Iie was also shown at the Sanitary Fairs of Chicago and 
Philadelphia, in 1865, and in all his exhibitions and sales, 
earned more than $12,000 for the sick and wounded sol- 
diers. He has, besides, visited numerous State and 
County Fairs, and been carried about in torchlight pro- 
cessions, and exhibited in other ways. The ox has been 
given to be roasted for the Invalid Soldiers, on the 4th of 
March. As beef, he is not worth so muchas he was in 1864, 
but he is still avery handsome, fat ox, in excellent health, 
active, clear eyed, and fresh skinned as possible. He meas- 
ures from base of horns to root of tail, 8 fect, 9 inches ; 
in girth, 11 feet, 2 inches; in height, 5 feet, 10 inches; in 
width, through the hips, 3 fect, 11 inches ; perpendicular- 
ly, through shoulder and brisket, 4 fect, 8 inches; and 
the brisket is 14 inches thick. The meat will be cut 
from the bones, and the skeleton given to Professor 
Agassiz, for the Zoological Museum at Cambridge. 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Marl All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New= 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or Jess, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 

Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into cffect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Peg- 
astry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money ana 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to usare at our risk. 

Postage. —To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturist, postage must in all cases be add- 
ed when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
with each subscriber. Everywhere in the United States, 
three cents, each quarter, or twelve cents, yearly, must be 
prepaid at the Post-office where the paper is received, 

Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1868) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office, or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous eleven vol- 
umes (16 to 26) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets 
of numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style for 75 cents per volume, (50 cents extra if re- 
turned by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12c. each, 

Janada Postage Stamps cannot be 
used or sold here. Please remit in United States or Can- 
ada money. 


Our Premium Fowls.—The La Fieche 
and Houdans have recently arrived from Paris. The 
Crevecceurs are bred direct from the imported Paris Ex- 
position prize stock, and are all very fine. Light Brah- 
mas are from pure stock, and only a few left. Dark 
Brahmas and Sebright Bantams none left. Those can- 
vassing for these premiums should send in their orders 
as soon as possible, : 





Change of Address.—Subscribers wish- 
ing the American Agriculturist changed to a different 
post-office should give us a month’s notice, as the wrap- 
pers are written and arranged long before the date of the 
paper. Get the postmaster at the place you are leaving 
to forward one number, and the rest will go all right from 


our Office. 


No More Anonymous Letters.—If a 
person is ashamed to put his pame toa letter, he had 
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better not write. We are tired of “ Subscriber” : and 
*‘ Constant Reader,”’ as signed to letters. It is not con- 
sidered gentlemanly to write an anonymous letter to a 
private individual; why should it be otherwise to an 
editor? We do not wish to publish names, but it is 
right that we should have names as a guarantee thata 
statement is made in good faith. Sign initials or any 
fancied signature to the article intended for publication, 
but give us the real name, as a clue to the author. 

The Death of Mr. Pardee.—M:. R. 
G. Pardee, well known in the horticultural world, died in 
New York City on February 4th, in his 57th year. Mr. P. 
was an enthusiastic Jover of horticulture and the author 
of a work onthe strawberry ; besides he was widely 
known as @ devoted worker in the Sunday-school cause. 





Weterimary Education.—The New 
York Legislature could not do a better thing with the 
people’s money than to extend such aid to the New York 
College of Veterinary Surgeons as it gives to other educa- 
tional institutions. If they were to liberally endow it, it 
would be money well appropriated. 





Whe Grape Culturisé is the title of anew 
monthly by George Husmann, St. Louis, Mo.,at $2a year. 
Mr. H. informs us by letter that copies have been sent, 
but they have failed toreach us. The starting of a pe- 
riodical devoted exclusively to grapes and wine is an in- 
dication of the importance attached to this branch of in- 
dustry. Mr Huemann is not only an experienced grape 
grower and vintner, but a remarkably vigorous writer, and 
we look for not only an instruotive journal, but one with 
& great deal of ‘‘ snap” to it. 





The Cincinnati Horticuliural So- 
ciety shows remarkable vitality. It will hold spring 
and summer exhibitions every Saturday from June Sth 
to July 3ist, and offers most liberal premiums for such 
frnits, vegetables, and flowers as may be in season. The 
merchants of Cincinnati have taken hold of the matter, 
and offer liberal special premiums. The prospectus is a 
capital specimen of tasteful printing. The President of 
the Society is Capt. W. P. Anderson, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, C. H. Wardlow. 





Palmer’s ** Leaven Manure.’°—In 
our December number, we published an item in respect 
to this. It was written by one of our editors wholly from 
what appeared in the, Circular itself, which was sent 
tons from a subscriber for an opinion. That Circular, 
taken by itself, without any explanations, would warrant 
the general inferencesdrawn. But Mr. Palmer has called 
upon us and made some explanations, which put rather 
a different face upon the matter. He says he did not in- 
tend that Circular to go beyond the bounds of his annual 
ronte (though printed in general terms ;) that the $25 (or 
$15) he asks applies to those only so far aside as to re- 
quire extra labor, and includes recipes, a book of 200 
pages, and all necessary attention in preserving and pre- 
paring mixtures and manures ofall kinds. We have no 
doubt that in such a work he may be of practical service, 
however much we may call in question his science of 
manures. Any man devoting his whole time to making 
or working manures will be able to afford aid to those 
who give no observation to the subject, but work hap- 
hazard. Mr. Palmer also brings us certificates from 
many of his neighborsand patrons for his good charac- 
ter as an honest Christian man, with good intentions. 
With these explanations and certificates, and after hear- 
ing from himself his desires and mode of operation, we 
very cheerfully withdraw any reflections upon his personal 
character, or his intention to humbug people, for we 
judge that he means to do right. In saying this astohis 
personal character and intentions, we do not necessarily 
indorse his manures or “‘science.’’ We are perfectly will- 
ing that he should demonstrate his faith by his works. 





A Grand Bazaar for Our Readers 
is provided in the Advertising Pages, where they can 
find what is for sale and by whom, and consult a great 
variety of establishments. We are sorry to be compelled 
to leave out nearly three full pages of advertisements that 
arrived too late. Please be on time. Probably nowhere 
else can one find so many reliable business announce- 
ments brought together, for our rules exclude those not 
known personally, unlegs they furnish evidence that they 
have the ability and intention to do what they promise. 
We repeat the request that those sending to our adver- 
tisers for cards or circulars, or ordering, should mention 
the fact of seeing the advertisement in this journal. It 
gives special pleasure to advertisers to know where their 
business notices arc seen; and we like to have them 
something of the vast number of wide-awake 

that see this journal, not only in every part of 
continent, but also in remote lands. 
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The  Minriiontéariet.—Ths 1 first number 
of this journal under its new management has a pleasant 
| look, as it has returned nearly to its original form of page. 
The contents show signs of vigor, though bearing the 
marks of having been hastily made up. An eminent writer 
gaid tous a few days ago that “no one ever should 
publish a first number, but destroy it after it was made 
up and begin with the second.” While we do not intend 
to say that the first number of the Horticulturist deserves 
this fate, we are sure that the second will be better, when 
the new editor becomes used to the harness, where we 
| hope he will have a heavy load (of subscribers) to pull. 

The Currant Borer.—H. T. Prindic 
The only way to * prevent’? the ravages of the currant 
borer is to destroy the parent insect which lays the eggs. 
Traps of sweetened water might help. There are two 
borers, one the larva of a small beetle, and the other that 
ofasmall moth. Cut off and burn the infested twigs. 

The American Pomological So- 
ciety.—A special meeting of the Executive and Fruit 
Committees was held in New York on February 10th, the 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder presiding. 
the meeting was to give the fruit catalogues a more care- 
ful revision than could be done at the annual meeting. 
Though we missed many whom we hoped to sce present, 
there was an assemblage fitly representing the pomolo- 
gists of the conntry. The gentlemen went into the work 
with earnestness and prosecuted it with perseverance, 
and their labors will relieve the annual gathering of much 
time-consuming work. The prompt and well-matured 
decisions given by those present indicated a great 
amount of careful observation. As the work of revision 
was going on, it occurred tous that people in general 
know but little of their indebtedness to these workers in 
pomology, who give years of experiment to cnable 
them to say whether 
cultivation. Fruit growers all over the country reap the 
benefits of these observations, which for the most part 
are carried on through a love for the cause rather than 
from any prospect of gain. Among those who took an 
active part in the proceedings were Wilder, Hovey, Hyde, 





and Manning, of Massachusetts. New York was repre- 
sented by Downing, Barry, Ellwanger, Messrs. Parsons, 


and others; New Jersey by Perry, Fuller, and Quinn; 
Eastern Pennsylvania by Mitchell, Hoopes, and Meehan, 
and the western part of the State by Knox and Bockstoce. 
Ohio found an able representative in Elliott. Saunders 
and Saul were present for the District of Columbia. 
Other names escape us at the moment, but enough have 
been given to show the character of the meeting. 
Asparagus,.—The Horticultural Annual con- 
tains an excellent article on the market and garden cul- 
ture, by F. Brill, a New Jersey market gardener. 
Excelsior Potatoes, from Mr. Jas. J. H, 
Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., were of really first quality. 





Practical Fioriculture.—The imme- 
diate sale of the first issue of this work rendered it neces- 
sary to print a second edition at once. In doing so some 
typographical errors—which any one familiar with the 
subject must have seen were merely mistakes of the types, 
and not of the autkor—have been corrected. It is the 
only work which gives a full account of the management 
of a commercial florist’s establishment. The wants of 
the amateur are also keptin mind, Price by mail, $1.50. 





Tribume  dcescerves 


advertises the 


Whe New York 
thanks for the persistence with which it 
Agriculturist, in addition to what we pay for. Some one 
thought the tail of a cat in apicture in our children’s de- 
partment toolarge, and accordingly wrote to the Farm- 
ers’ Club (as the body most competent to judge of such 
subjects) upon this and other minor details of our pic- 
tures. This letter the Tribune kindly published, as it 
often does letters in which the Agriculturést is mentioned. 
The February number, containing the pictures alluded to, 
has had a remarkable sale, showing the influence of the 
Tribune’s advertising. We return the favor by saying 
that the Weekly Tribune is a most admirable paper. If 
it would devote the columns which it facetionsly heads 
‘* Agricultural’ to some useful matter, well understood, 
it would be even a stili greater marvel of excellence com- 
bined with cheapness than it now is. 

The Stark Apple.—aA variety under this 
name has recently beeu attracting attention at the West. 
We give an outline of it, with Dr. Warder’s description, 
6n another page. Since that page was printed a meet- 
ing of the Fruit Committees of the American Pomologi- 





| cal Society was held in New York, at which specimens of | 





The main object of 
a plan so feasible should have s 


a variety is worthy or unworthy of 









the “Stark * > were presented. The pomologists p 
nounced them to be the Pennock, or Pennock’s Rey Win 
ter, an old and but little valued sort, under a new name, 


Bommer’s Method.—We are rather taken 
to task for having said in a recent issue that we diq not 
endorse the little book called ‘“‘Bommer’s Methog» 
The writer sent for the pamphlet, made the tank, and 
followed the directions with great satisfaction,—no doyht 
greatly increasing the quantity and the quality of hig ma. 
nure, and he does not see why we do not endorse it all 
We do heartily approve the general process, and fo} a 
the same as nearly as we conveniently can; but there arg 
some Claims and statements in the book a little extrgy. 
agant, or at variance with views at present received, 





Green-Hiouses Upon Housec-Tops, 
—A correspondent of the Country Gentleman suggests 
that the modern style of building houses allows of the 
ready conversion of the attic into a conservatory or green. 
house. The idea is not a new one, it having been agyo. 

cated as long ago as 1861 by M Mr Samuel B. Parsons. Ap 
article on the subject, with illustrations, will be found fp 
the Agréculturést for April, 1861. Itis not surprising that 
uggested itself to others, 





The New Work Fruit Growers’ 
Club are to have a committee who are to call on all the 
powers that be and are to be, to enlarge the * Bureau of 

griculture into a full Department, so as to insure greater 
tion to horticuliure.”” Now we do not know what 
the ‘‘ Burean”’ of Agriculiure is. There isa Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, and had the Club desired 
to know what that has in contemplation for horticulture 
and about its plans, the execution of which is only defer. 
red until spring, it couid easily have cbtaincd the know. 
edge. Mr. Saunders, of the Department, was present 
when the resolution was offered, and had he been called 
upon, he might have shown the Club that quite all they 

propose is already on its way toward accomplishment, 





Sundey Humbugs.—The “Gift Enter. 
prise’? business, which for some months past seemed 
to be on the decline, has in a measure revived again, and 
several of the more prominent companies are flooding the 
country with their circulars of ‘‘ great promise,” regard. 
less of the law in the matter. Those who have seen the 
notices of these various firms in our Humbug articles for 
the past year will not, apeee, trust any of them. To all 
persons we say, invest in no “ gift lottery’ or cheap jew- 
elry enterprise whatsoever. An instance showing how 
successful these leeches of society sometimes are in their 
operations was given in the Brooklyn police reports, 
On January 29th, one Jonah Andrews, of Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, was arrested, and, although proof was strong 
against him, he was let go on his promise to quit the 

He admitted to the authorities that he had 
r $100,000 at the business, most of which was 
invested in real cstate. Young men of the country, when 
you fecl tempted to trust the promises of such persons, 
remember that every cent you send them is so much en- 
couragement to villany, and that, as a rule, you will never 
see the prize you send for or hear of the money again. 

..Halfa dozen parties in Boston, in Williamsburg, N. 
Y., and elsewhere, are operating in the “ dry goods" 
line. On the receipt of a specified sum they propose to 

end a certain number of yards of cloth of various kinds 
and patterns. And to those who are willing to actas 
agents for them, they will, besides allowing 15 per cent 
on their sales, give them twelve yards of cloth as a pre- 
mium on their first sales amounting to $6. The wise will 
risk ne moncy on these schemes. The cat is well mealed 
over, but we sec the ears, toes, tail, and the ¢eeth sticking 
out. Some of them have no * cat,’’ but are like the “ Eu- 
reka Print Works’’—well known to our readers as a 
thing not to be found except on paper...E. A. Saunders is 
impressed with the belief that people will think him hon- 
est and that he will doas he agrees. His plan is this: To 
make it appear to the managers of the ‘* Delaware State 
Lottery * that they owe you a prize, you are to send him 
$10 in a letter dated one ‘day previous to its being mailed. 
This letter he will put into the hands of the ‘* Managers,” 
and by a judicious system of lying obtain from them a 
prize-ticket which will entitle the holder to $400 in 
* oreenbacks.”’ This ‘‘ prize-ticket ** he agrees to return 
to you with instructions how to get the prize! Of course 
none of our readers are verdant enough to be caught in 
such atrap. The game is altogether too ancient, Mr. &.. 
and you will have to try something new, or go amony 
those the Agriculturist does n’t reach....** Music boxes” 
(a three-penny reed whistle), sold for one or more dollars 
each. are just now a favorite swindle adopted by swindling 
parties, new and old....‘¢ Rev. Edward H. Wilson !” 
This swindling wolf in sheep’s clothing continues to ad- 
vertise. We are glad to see in the Methodist Home 
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Journal of Philadelphia a letter from a correspondent 
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a the admission of Wilson's advertise- 
lent paper. Every publisher who ad- 
Ips to cheat his readers, unwilling- 
ly, we hope, but hara ly blamelessly. We have axpones 
Wilson several times in the last dozen years. He pur- 
ported to be a Methodist minister, and claimed to belong 
to the ““New Haven Methodist Conference, until we 

sched the fact it there was no such Conference 
published the fa . one 8 och apse 
known to Mcthodists. IIc then changed his tactics, 
studied up the * minutes,”’ and located himself in an ac- 
tual Conference, where, strange to say, none of his 
“ brethren ” Knew 1 He professes to he actuated 
solely by benevolent m 2s, but fails to let the press 
publish his recipe gratuitously, albeit we did publish it 
(see Agriculturist for July 0, April, 1862, and Decem- 
ber, 1865). Like several others of his class, he isan un- 
hung villain, who, nder an assumed name, steals the 
livery of Heaven to scrve the devil (his: own pocket) in. 
_... There are several others of the Wilson cl before 
the public just now. One of the more prominent ones 
claims to bea woman by the name of Mrs. M. C. Leggett. 
She has remedies for catarrh, scrofula, and deafness, any 
orall of which she will send free of charge to any address. 
Of course, the several in rredients from which these 
“remedies ” are compounded can only be obtained from 
her; and in a private letter on the back of the circular 
sent with the receipt, she tells you that for 35 she will 
send you every article named therein, fresh and good, 
etc.!! That is the dodge they all have; ‘free of charge” 
means $5, or some other sum of money, for a worthless 
or dangerons article, or a temporary stimulant, costing a 
few cents.... Look out for ‘* Real Estate Lotteries * of all 
kinds, for they are humbugs....The Implement Hum- 
bug every now and then turnsup. ‘ Shakes” (an appro- 
priate name for some parts of the State he writes from) 
says: “ There is onc going the ronnds this winter—a pat- 
ent right cultivator and sced-sower. Town rights are 
pecting farmers for $200 or more, they giv- 
2s, expecting that large profits will soon re- 
pay them. One man made twelve hundred dollars by 
shaving these notes in one county. Ido not know of an 
instance where the dupe has been able to dupe enongh of 
his neighbors to enable him to get his money back.”? The 
less a farmer has todo with these traveling patent right 
chaps the better. He should never buy an implement 
of any kind that has not been thoronghly tested. 
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Parsons on the Rose.—The publishers 
of the Agricu/lurist will shortly issue a new and mainly 
re-written edition of this standard work on rose culture. 
So ercat has been the progress in this branch of horticul 
ture that, as far as varieties are concerned, a thorough re- 
vision was necessary. Much new material has been 
added. and at the same time such matter as has become 
euperfiuous has been omitted. New illustrdtions have 
been prepared, and the whole is essentially a new work. 
Ready in April. Price, $1.50. 
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The New York State Poultry 
Society premium list is now ready, and will be sent 
free on application. Office, 229 Broadway, New York. 





New Work om Architecture.— 
“Woodward's National <Architect.’—We have long 
sought in the various excellent works on house build- 
ing for more of detail both of construction and orna- 
mentation. The work before us supplies this want in an 
unusual degree. Besides giving a great number of at- 
tractive honse designs, to cost, as estimated, from $2,000 
to $30,000, with perspective views of most, front eleva- 
tions, side elevations, and plans of all, the details are 
given with great minuteness, including the framing, 
mouldings, casings, newels, stair balusters, etc., ctc., 
tothe iron ornaments, vanes, and crestines for the roof. 
Accompanying each design is a ‘complete set of specifi- 
cations and an estimate of cost,” at New York prices, to 
enable any one to compare and make his own estimates. 
The work will be valued by any one intending to build, 
and be very useful for country builders. It contains 20 de- 
signs of buildings, 100 plates, and 1,000 original engrav- 
ings, including designs, plans, and details. It is sold by 
snbscription, but the proprictors of the American Agri- 
cullurést have made arrangements with the publishers to 
supply the work at the subscription price—$12. 











The Department of Agriculture 
and the N. Y. Times,—The N. Y. Times has the 
following: “ The American Agréiculturist snarls at the 
Times for snggesting any improvement in the man- 
agement of the Agricultural Department at Washington. 
It states, witha great deal of arrogance, that any im- 
provements in that Department are directed by the 
“Agricultural Press,’’ and all the ‘‘Timeses” in the 


country will not hasten or retard any proposed move- 
ment, as farmers have the business in hand, and politi- 
cians have very little to say about the matter. We doubt 


( whether thatis so. But if it be the case, it is the bounden 
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duty of every man and woman to sign a petition praying 
Congress to abolish the Agricultural Department at once. 
We did hope that something worthy of record and ad- 
vantugeous to the country would be accomplished in 
that Department. Butif the parties alluded to have got 
the power, the miserable inefficiency of the past will bear 
asmall comparison to the distressed management that 
we may look for.’ — We print the above merely to put 
the Times on record, and let the farmers see what a paper 
which hasan “agricultural” column really thinks of them. 
The Times railed at the monthly reports of the Depart- 
mentas beingof no value. Shortly after it had quite a 
long article on the crops, based on the report of the De- 
partment, and largely made up with quotations from it. 
Either that paper was insincere in denouncing the reports, 
or it chooses to furnish its readers with matter of no 
value. If report speaks truly, one of the subordinates of 
the Times 2ishes to become Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. The course of the paper in trying to destroy confi- 
dence in the present Commissioner looks like an effort 
to prepare the way fora change. It won't work. 

Soft-shelled Eggs.—‘ J. H. L.,” of Cin- 
cinnati, says his hens’ eggs are nearly all soft-shelled, 
thongh the fowls have both sand and lime to run to. The 
lime is doubtless in a form which is distasteful, or not 
recognized by the hens. Give the hens powdered oyster 
or clam shells, finely pounded bones, or marble dust, 
mixed with their feed. 











Givay’s School and FieldeHBook of 
Botany.—‘ How shall I study botany?’ is a question 
often put tous. We now have a ready answer—buy the 
above book, and study it faithfully. Dr. Gray has done the 
public good service in the preparation of this work, aud 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakcman & Co. have presented it in a 
handsome style. The book consists of two portions: 
First, the ‘* Lessons,’ which have been before the public 
for several years. No work, however elaborate, has so 
clearly and charmingly presented the structure of plants 
as these unpretending ** Lessons.”’ The writer, upon their 
first appearance, had occasion to say that ‘*the work 
contained more botany than any he knew of."’ They are 
written in a spirit only possible to a mind thoroughly im 
bued with the subject, and in a style so plain that a child 
may comprehend it. A knowledge of the structure of 
plants and of the plan of vegetation is the groundwork of 
all botanical knowledge, and can nowhere be better ac- 
quired than from these lessons. Then comes the study of 
the classification of plants, the identification of species, 
their grouping into genera, families, etc. These are 
treated of in the second part of the volume. Gray’s 
Manual of Botany contains descriptions of all the native 
plants of the Northern United States, and much of the 
matter in that is of but little use to the general student. 
The present work includes such wild plants as are most 
commonly met with, and,—what will prove generally ac- 
ceptable—the plants of the garden and green-house. 
Means for studying cultivated plants have heretofore been 
only within the reach of those having libraries, but here 
is a whole library of description condensed into less 
than 400 pages, with that clearness and conciseness which 
are so characteristic of its anthor. The work under notice 
will do much to popularize the study of botany, and we 
commend it not only to the general public but to garden- 
ers and florists, who have now no excuse for following 
an incorrect nomenclature. Sent from the office of the 
Agriculturist, by mail, for the publishers’ price, $2.50. 





Salt Marsh Mud. — Benjamin White, 
Mass.—Get out the mud, and let it dry on the shore. If it 
becomes casily pulverized, it may be spread at once on 
grass land, and will probably have a good effect,—better 
if put on after mowing. Whether easily crushed or not, 
it may be composted either with lime or yard manure 
with good results upon all farm crops. 





Norway Oats.—Several inquirers.x—As a 
finality we would say that we have grown an oat called 
Norway, and found it a good and productive grain. The 
position of this journal in regar to such matters is this: 
If we believe that those who ailvertise ‘‘ novelties’ are 
acting in good faith, we admit their advertisements. We 
do not endorse the representations made concerning the 
articles; nor do we admit the advertisement if we have 
reason to suppose that theré is zany “ humbug ’’ about it. 
Moreover, we advise no one to invest in new and untried 
things, unless he can afford to ‘ose his money in case of 
failure. Please remember that.ll new plants, seeds, and 
the like, are on probation. If 01.c in twenty proves better 
than any thing of its kind alrcady in cultivation it isa 
great gain. If we wers to excluce all seeds and plants un- 
til they had been generally testad and proved valuable all 
over the country, it would be depriving our readers of op- 
portunities for experiment which they ought to have; 


indeed, few things would ever get ‘generally tested. That 
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spurious ‘* Norway oats” arein the market we do not 
doubt. That the “Norway” or any other oat will prove 
a success everywhere we do not believe. That the ** Nor- 
way” has been found valuable in Vermont, Nebraska, and 
other States, we are as well assured as wecan be of any 
thing depending upon testimony. Touch all new things 
gently, and if a failure is likely to be at all embarrassing 
let them alone until those who can afford to do so 
have tried them. 

New Roses.—John 8aul, an acknowledged 
authority, describes them in the Horticultural Annual. 





Climax Potato.—In December last, we 
gave the Early Rose as the parent of the Climax. We 
intended to say Early Goodrich, and thank Mr. Bresce for 
calling onr attention to the error. 





George Husmann has sold his celebrated vineyard at 
Hermann, Mo., and will remove to Bluffton. 

There will be a Grande Exposition Universelle at Ly- 
ous, France, in 1870, which is some years too soon. 

Will it freeze? isthe question in France, the early 
spring flowers being all in bloom in January. 

Hovey looks many years younger now he is no longer 
an editor. 

Two of Arnold’s new grapes have been tested. The 
Cornucopia stood 79 and Autuchon 8&6 on the must scale. 

A machine has been invented in England for killing 
cheap seeds to mix with new and dear varieties, 

Camellias are having a great time this year in England. 
One man reports 49 blooms on a plant out of doors Jan. 11. 

In England, small green-houses are heated by petrole- 
um stoves. Here is a chance for some Yankee inventor. 

English florists make a great palaver about a new Bo- 
livian annual called Palaver. 

The Lancaster Farmer is a new monthly, published at 
Lancaster, Pa., at $1 a year. 

The Chautauqua Farmer began its existence with the 
present year, at Dunkirk, N. Y. It is a weekly at $1.50. 

Edward Jones wonders why those who have choice 
grain seeds—wheat, corn, oats, etc.,—do not advertise 
them. So do we. 

The boys at Cornell University publish a paper, the 
Cornell Era. It looks as if some old doys had ahand - 
in it. ‘ 

The winter has been very mild in England. In Janu- * 
ary, Roses were in bloom, Horse Chestnut buds expanded, 
and Rhubarb fit for use in the open ground. 

What’sinaname? <A great deal we should say when 
we read of Primula Sinensis fimbriata punctata elegantis- 
sima. The poor thing lived, notwithstanding its name. 

The Toronto (Canada) Weekly Globe has a horticultural 
department excellently conducted by D. W. Beadle, a 
well-known pomologist. 

A man who went to Florida to buy Jand for a company 
reports that the soil might possibly ee made productive 
if manured every twenty-four honors. 

A. M. is informed that we do not treat with parties who 
do not give their names; also that we never decide to 
publish or reject articles without first seeing them. 

Deitz’s ‘‘ Experimental Farm Journal" is a new agri- 
cultural monthly of 32 pages, octavo, in covers, issned 
hy Geo. A. Deitz, ef wheat fame, at Ohambersburgh, 
Pa., at $1.50 per annum. 

The International Horticultural Exhibition to be held 
at St. Petersburg on May 14th offers a large silver medal 
for the best collection of North American Oaks suitable 
for cultivation in Russia. 

In Russia a water-melon is @7toor and melon patch a 
bagshta ; moreover a cucumber is a goortsee. Those who 
wish more of the nomenclature can attend the Interna- 
tional Horticultural Congress at St. Petersburg next May. 

Some half dozen Secretaries of Horticultural Societies 
sent notices of their winter meetings in February, about 
the time half our edition was mailed. How could they 
have been published ? ‘ 

A convention of American Philologists will be held at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 27th of next July. Profes- 
sors of Language in Universities, Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, and other high schools of learning, Presidents 
of Colleges and other schools where Languages are 
taught, and amateurs and patrons of Philological studies 
and investigation, are invited to be present. 

A prolific writer is Mr. ‘* Ex.” whose articles appear in 
so many agriculturaljournals. If a man can take onr ar- 
ticles and satisfy his conscience by accrediting them to 
‘*Ex.’’ he must have his conscience under good subjection. 
We have more respect for an open thief, like one New 
England paper which took an article from the A griculturist 
and printed it double leaded, word for word, as its own. 
A highwayman is more respectable than e sucak-thiel, 
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A Very Complete Country House. 


As one enjoys planting a tree, watching its develop- 
ment, and by training and pruning compelling it to grow 
to suit his fancy, so does another having a mechanical 
taste take great delight in seeing a house of his own 
planning “‘ grow up” under his direction and oversight. 
This is especially the case when it is built by “‘day’s 
work” instead of by “contract,” sothat he can add here, 
change there, and make all desired improvements upon 
the original plans and specifications. Such source of en- 
joyment and recreation has been indulged in by one of 
our Publishers. Having some spare land near his own 
residence in Flushing, he has from time to time erected 
one or more dwellings, which have been sold to desir- 
able neighbors as fast as completed. The example has 
stimulated others, and there are now fifty-two dwellings 
in the neighborhood, where eight years ago there were 
but five. We present herewith the plans and description 
of one of the last two houses completed, which will prob- 
ably furnish useful hints to many who are contemplat- 
ing building for themselves or others, as the aim has 
been to introduce into these every improvement and con- 
venience to be found in city as well asin country dwellings. 

The Elevation.—A view,from the southwest corner, 
is shown in the engraving. As will be seen from the ground 
plans, the house appears nearly as well when seen from 
the opposite or northeast corner, where there is a glass 
enclosed piazza. The windows, etc., on the rear, are 
finished in the same style as the rest. (The too common 
custom is, to expend all the taste on the front, where others 
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Fig. 2.—BasEMENT.—Hight 8% feet inclear. Aa, Kitchen, 
with large range not shown; w, Sink; 2, Pump, with tin- 
lined pipe to Cistern; w, Dumb-waiter, with speaking-tube 
(8) to Dining-room ; s,s, Speaking-tubes, one to Dining-room, 
and one to Family Bedroom () ; ¢, pot-closet ; Cc, Kitchen 
Pantry....2% Laundry ; ¢, t, ¢, Stationary Wash-tubs, with hot 
and cold wate: ; 2, large copper Force-pump, to bring cold 
water to tubs, and to force water if needed in a drouth, into 
the upper tank (X); Z, 45-gallon Copper Boiler, with pipes 
to water-back of range,in Aa. Dd, Vegetable and general 
cellar; He, Milk or food cellar, plastered; Ef, Coal cellar; 
Hh, Hal, 8 feet wide, with brick walls; Oo, Heater,for whole 


house; ¢, Closet. Gas in every basement room and hall, 
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very plain, if not un- 
sightly, because seen 
only by the occupants. 
This hardly tends to be- 
get self-respect and cul- 
ture in one’s self or fam- 
ily.)... These houses are 
on brick cellar walls, 5 
feet above the ground, 
frame,filled in with brick 
to the roof. The siding 
is of 10-inch boards, 1 
inch thick, grooved at 
the deep half-lap joints, 
and in the middle of each 
board (fig. 6.) This gives 
the appearance of nar- 
row siding, with stone- 
cut joints, instead of 
clapboard lap, and there 
are fewer joints, and less 
opportunity for entrance 
of air and water, while 
the expense is little, 
if any, greater. The 
roof is Mansard or 
French, the top of tin, 
and the slant portion of 
blue slate, over double 
layers of asphaltic felt, 
so that the sifting in of 
snow, or leakage, is im- 
The common error of making the top por- 
Bay windows are provided in 
three rooms. These are not sufficiently appreciated 
generally. They add much to the size and convenience of 
a room ; they are ornamental to the exterior, in breaking 
up the blank, barn-like look of the side of a house; 
while they are pleasant for an out-look, up and down a 
street, or upon the gardemor pleasure grounds....The ad- 
dition of a Tower does not add greatly to the expense, for, 
as will be scen by the plans, all the room is used, while 
the room at the top makes a good observatory. [From 
the tower of these houses there is a fine out-look over the 
village and bay of Flushing, upon a section of Long 
Island Sound where all shipping passes, and over a por- 
tion of Westchester County, with a clear view of the 
Palisades on the west bank of the Hudson.] Except 
where high winds prevail, people generally build too low. 
A few square feet of framing timber, siding, and plaster- 
ing, $1 or $2 on the $100 of total cost, is all the difference 
between the expense of a house with rooms 9 to 11% feet 
high, and one with rooms 7% or 8 feet high. All the ex- 
penses for floors, ceiling, roof, cellar, casings, doors, etc., 
etc., are the same, while the higher rooms are far more 
healthful, and every way desirable. A wide, spacious 
Hall is desirable. The appearance of this to one first en- 
tering a house gives an impression of the whole building, 
that is not overcome. If wide, there is a feeling of size 
and substantial comfort, no matter how small the indi- 
vidual rooms may be. One does not get over the idea 
that there is plenty of room somewhere in the house... 
The several floor plans, with the descriptions underneath, 
sufficiently explain the general division of the rooms, 
etc., and we need only tospeak of some special items. 


The Basement (fig. 2).—The Furnace (00), the 

“ Oriental,” is a “‘ base-burner.”? <A large supply of coal 
is put into a central cylinder, whence it drops as fast as 
burned out below, so thataconstant fire iskept up. After 
along examination, this new style was selected on account 
of its great amount of heating surface. It isso located that 
all ashes and dust are confined to the coal room (F/) by a 
tight partition. Itis placed near the north side of the 
dwelling, because the prevailing cold winds come from 

that direction, and the air from all heating furnaces tends 
to the leeward rooms. For this reason, also, an extra 
pipe is taken to the north side of Room V. The warm 
air pipes for the second story are carried up in the par- 
tition walls in elliptical tin pipes, and against these are 
placed iron lath, made by cutting strips of sheet iron about 
24% inches wide, and bending the edges round, to form lips 
for holding the mortar....Z¢ is avery convenient “‘ clean 

cellar’? or milk-room, for food, finished off with plas- 

tered walls and ceilings....In the Kitchen, Aq, the sink, 
u, is supplied with hot water cock from the boiler, 2, and 

the pump, p, draws filtered water from a large cistern 

outside, through a tin-lined pipe. The Pantry, Cc, gives 

ample room. In the chimney is a ‘‘ Challenge Range,” 

from the National Stove Works, N. Y., with water-back. 

A“ pot-closet,” ¢, is placed between the range and dumb- 

waiter, #. Bb is finished off for a Laundry; the Boiler, 

z,is placed in this room, to heat it. The large copper 

force-pump, 7, draws cold water from the cistern for the 

tubs, and, when needed, it forces water to the reservoir, 

X, in the Attic. A valve prevents any descent of water, 

80 that indolent seryanis can not exhaust the reservoir, 


possible. 
tion too flat is avoided. 





but must pump from the cistern, which holds an inex. 
haustible supply. The stationary wash-tubs, ttt, are 
supplied with hot and cold water cocks, and discharge 
pipes. These are of inestimable value in any house ; no 
housekeeper having once used them would do without 
them if possible to secure them. 


First Story (fig. 3).—This is mainly described under 
the engraving. The Vestibule, G,is desirable in any 
house, to stop drafts of air. The doors are surmounted by 
half circle plates of glass, and the inner doors are glagg 
in upper panels. The outer doors open round againgt 
the closets on either side. These closets are very cop. 
venient, instead of the Hall hat-stands....The wide Haj] 
H appears still larger, or the house does, on account of 
the large double doors into the rooms on either side, 
The stairs turn before reaching their full hight, to break 
the long, continuous ascent..... The Parlor A is ample 
for all ordinary purposes, but the Library, B, may be a 
part of it when used for a large gathering, or party, 
...-The Butler’s Pantry, Z, has a large copper basin 
with plated cocks for hot and cold water, for washing 
Silver and China, etc., not to be sent to the kitchen, 
or entrusted to servants. A register in the floor, r, 
can be used when needed. It may be desirable to 
have the dumb-waiter come up into this room, though 
this would throw it further from the Range and Sink; 
the study has been to saye steps in every possible 
way. As the dish closets, ec, are near, it would have 
been as well to place the dumb-waiter in the right 
hand one of these, with the door of it opening into 
E. This would leave a larger closet in C. All these 
items should be arranged to save steps. Fifty times a 
day across a 17-foot room amounts to nearly 600 miles 
in the course of ten years....Under the rear stairs in the 
back Hall is a closet, c. Every spare nook and corner 
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Furs€ Story. 





Fig. 3.—Finst Story.—Hight 11% feet in clear. A, Main 


Parlor, connected with smaller Parlor, or Library B, by 
ornamental ground glass sliding doors... C, Family Parlor, 
or Reception Room, or sitting-room....D, Dining-room, with 
spacious pantries, c,c, c, and Dumb-waiter, w....Z, large 
Butler’s Pantry, having wash sink, with hot and cold water, 
drawers, shelf-closets, etc....7, Rear Piazza, enclosed in 
glass....G, Vestibule, with locked closets on each side for 
clothes, hats, etc., and glass inner doors into the Main 
Hall, H. Both vestibule doors have glass circle-heads. 
I, Front Piazza, 9 feet wide: c,c,c,¢, ¢, c, ¢, c, Closets; 7, 7.1% 
7r,7,7, Warm-air Registers; 8, 8, 8s, Speaking-Tubes, two to 
Kitchen, one to M. Small black markings on the walls of 
A, B, C, D, fig. 8, and X, Z, WM, N, O, fig. 4, indicate bell-pulls. 


in the whole house is occupied with a closet, so that 
there is no waste room anywhere, while there are in 
all twenty-one different closets and pantries. J’ is a con- 
venient cool piazza, which is neatly inclosed in sash. 


Second Story, or CuamsBeERs (fig. 4).—The engraving 
mainly describes this. The four wash-basins, 0,0,0,0, are 
placed in the division walls in arched niches, but sepa- 
rated by lath and plastered walls, and rounded out in 
front with casings. This arrangement is convenient 
for the position of the basins, and one set of pipes an- 
swers for each pair. They are each supplied with hot 
and cold water cocks. Special care is taken to have all 
plumbing work above ground kept at a distance from the 
outside walls of the house, so that there is no danger from 
frost. The pipes pass up through closets along side of 
the chimneys, and nearly all pipes are accessible. When 
lead pipes pass through beams or floors, they should go 
tightly, or be cased round with tin, or cement containing 
broken glass, or else have abundant room around them 
for rats to pass: otherwise these pests will gnaw into the 
soft lead in attempting to enlarge a runway. A flooded 


house from this cause taught us a lesson some years ago, 
,.+ The Bath-room, Q, is accessible to all of the cham: 
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Fig. 4.—Szconp Story.—Hight 9} feet inclear. Hand Z, 
Chamber Parlors, or Bedrooms. M, Family Bedroom, with 
Speaking-Tubes to Kitchen, Dining-Room, and to bell-pull 
outside front Door; and bells to basement Hall, and Attic 
Hall for summoning and waking servants. ...@Q, for Dressing 
Room, or Bedroom, or Sewing Room, or Nurse’s Room, as 
required....¥, Large Bedroom with closets, c, c....0, Bath- 
room, with bathing-tub, marbleized iron wash-stand, water- 
closet, closet, register, gas, obscured ornamental glass doors, 
etc. P, Main Chamber Hall, 814 feet wide; R, rear stairs 
Hall. All chamber rooms have wash-basins (3, b,b, 0,) in 
alcoves, With Italian marble tops and wall-protectors, 
plated hot and cold water self-acting cocks, registers, 
(r, 1,11 1;), closets, (c, C, C, c,c, ¢,), double wall ventilators, 
bells,and X, 4f, and .V, have Italian Marble Mantels, with 
Summer pieces, having German-silver guards, etc. 


bers by the hall P. The water-closet at the end of the 
bath-tub has a lead box standing under it upon the floor, 
so as to catch any possible drip from the pipes or 
valves. The seat under the close-fitting cover is hung 
upon hinges, and under this lead plate is put on dishing, 
which serves as a broad-topped urinal, by raising the seat. 

Attic, or Turrp Story (fig. 5).—The water tank, X, 
which holds forty-cight barrels, is supported by extra 
heavy timbers from the cellarup. It is surrounded with 
double plastered walls, but can not well freeze, as the stair- 
way opening all the way up supplics an abundance of 
warmair. This tank is neatly cased in, with trap door in 
thecover. The water from all the upper roof comes into it 
until full, when the surplus runs down into a filtering cis- 
tern, and thence into the main cistern. It will be noticed 
that the chimney between Sand 7’is carried over to the 
outer waJ, to bring the top out where it is desired in the 
roof for architectural effect. The warm-air registers in 
Sand 7’ are under control of the mistress by means of 
dampers in the rooms bclow, so that cither of these 
rooms can be warmed only when she desires. 

General Remarks—Convenicnees.—It will 
be seen that there is no carrying water to and from the 
rooms. A house anywhere in the country can have an 
abundant supply of the best ‘ distilled’? water—the pur- 
est possible. Nature carrics it up; we have only to pro- 
vide for interrupting itas it comes down. Forty to fifty 
barrels will farnish ample supply from one rain storm to 






































another. In case of along drouth, the ferce-pump will 
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Mg. 5.—Arric or Turnp Sto ryY.—Hight of ceiling, 8 feet. 
Sand 7, large Bedrooms, with closets, warm-air register 
from the Furnace, opened or shut off by damper in the fami- 
ly room below. U, a Play-room for children, or for drying 
clothes, orother purposes. Two doors are provided, so that 
it can be divided into two rooms with separate entrances, if 
ever 80 wanted. S, 7, and U, have ample dormer windows, 
Gin U,and2each in Sand 7). Y, upper hall, with railing 
and banisters, X, Water Tan k, holding 48 barrels, filled from 


Upper roof. TV, Small Bedroom, or general Storo-roor, with” 


Cloéet, ¢, and stairs to a fine Tower room or Observatory. 





readily fill the tank. Such a supply will often aid to put 
out a fire that would otherwise be destructive. The en- 
tire plumbing work of these houses, including pumps, 
sinks, copper boilers, tank, drains, marble wash-basin, 
first-class plated cocks, bath-room, etc., can be put in for 
not to exceed $700 in most places, the annual interest of 
which is only $504 year. It will save twice that sum in 
female help and board, to say nothing of comfort, con- 
venience, utility, and fire risk. The cost can be reduced 
by using brass cocks, cheaper wash-basins, etc. But 
low-priced plumbing, such 4s, poor work, thin lead, etc., 
is not cheap, but very dear in the long run. (These 
houses were plumbed by Thos. Elliot, of Flushing, 
which is saying enough for the character of the work. 
We may say the same of the mason work, by J. & P. Car- 
roll, of College Point, the gas fitting, by Henry Lewis, 
and the painting by Thos. Gosling. The whole work 
has been under the general superintendence of Mr. John 
Donald, as architect and builder, who has worked on 
salary, and therefore had no inducement to slight a single 
item, were he so disposed,—which he is not. We give 
credit to each of these men, for they have worked for it 
and deserved it, as the houses will abundantly show. 
BE.LL-PULLs in each room in the first and second sto- 
ries ring below in the kitchen or basement hall. One in 
the bath-tub calls a servant up to bring a towel, etc., 
and bells extend from the family sleeping room, M, to 
the upper hall, to awaken servants, and also from the 
first story rooms to call them down when needed. 
SPEAKING-TuBEs from M enable the housekeeper to give 
directions to the Dining-room and Kitchen, without go- 
ing into the hall or calling servants up. Aspeaking-tube 
also extends from the same room, Af, opening over the 
bell-pull at the front door, so that any one calling at 
night can be conversed with, without getting up and 
dressing, or risking meeting a robber at the door. Fifty 
or sixty dollars will fit out a house like these, with neat 
porcelain and plated knobs, pulls, mouth-pieces, etc., 
if put into the walls while constructing them; and how 
many times they will repay the interest every year! 
Houses thus fitted up command good “help,” and less of 
it, and save the housewife immense labor and worry. 
VENTILATORS.—Two of these are placed in all rooms, 
one near the baseboard, the other near the ceiling, 
with openings up through the walls. By closing the 
the upper one and opening the lower one when the room 
is cold, the warm air from the grate or register, rising to 
the top, forces the cold airout. Vice versa; when the air 
is hot and impure, open the top register and close the 
lower one, and the rarefied impure air will pass off from 
the upper partof the room. A dozen pairs of these reg- 
isters cost less than $40, all putin, and they will pay in 
health a hundred per cent per annum. Gas PrrEs are 
carried to every room, from cellar to attic, and to two 
places in some rooms. Mr. Judd believes in heating 
houses with pure air, brought directly from outdoors 
through large pipes, passed over a large, warm furnace 
surface, not a red-hot one, and thence into the rooms, 
provided always that ample watery vapor be supplied to 
the air while passing through the furnace chambers. 
Hence he has put warm aix registers in every principal 
room, including bath-room, with grates in the two prin- 
cipal rooms for those who specially desire them. Marble 
mantels, and summer fronts, with German-silver guards, 
are placed in A, C, M,N, K. The Painting Materials were 
all purchased of Mr. C. T. Raynolds in New York, that 
there might be no chance for poor quality, or inducement 
to the workmen to slight the coatings. The outer coloris 
drab, or light gray, with darker shadings for trimmings 
and blinds. Inside, the Halls and @ are walnut stipple 
grained; A isashaded white, with bluish gray tint on 
portions of mouldings. D and £ are oak grained, and 
the chambers dead white; the two sides of the doors 
correspond in color with the several rooms and halls. 
Any suggestions in regard to the interior arrangement 
of these houses or otherwise will be thankfully received, 
and published, if of general utility, our aim being to af- 
ford every hint we can that will aid in increasing the con- 
venience and comfort of our American homes. The cost 
here of a house like the above, exclusive of ground, is not 
far from $12,000, all complete, with fences, drains, lattice- 
enclosed Privy, Grape Arbor, etc. The items of cost are 
about as follows: Lumber, $1,900; Carpenter work, 
$2,000; Mason work and materials, $2,200; Roofing, 
$550; Furnaces, put in, $350; Range, $60; Ventilators, 
$30; Gas Pipes, $120; Sashes, $220; Ground glass for 
Parlors, $60; Mantels, $300; Grates and summer pieces, 
$100 ; Doors, $200; Paints and Painting, $600; Hardware, 
Nails, Bells, etc., $450; Plumbing, $700; Blinds, $110; 
Stairs, steps, banistcrs, $200; Mouldings, sawing, plan- 
ing, etc., $400; Locusts for fence, basement sleepers, 
ctc., $50; Labor—draining, grading, digging cellar, cess- 
pools, etc., $450; Cartage and freights, $250; Insurance, 
Interest, and many sundries, $750. 
These houses stand on high ground on Sandford 
Avenue, one of the finest streets running from the vil- 
lagé, on a deep lot, 125 feet front, about three-eighths of a 





mile from the R. R. depot, whence twelve trains @day 
run to the city. One of them is sold to and now occupied 
by Robt. McKim, Esq., of the firm of McKim Brothers, 
Bankers, Wall St., N. Y. ; and the other, just finished, will 
be sold on very easy terms to the first comer—at 
the net cost of the house and a fair price for tho 
land. The price named in a previous item was 
below the cost, as many additions were subse- 
quently made.—Prior to its sale, permission to 
examine the above house can be obtained by call- 
ing on John Donald, residing near by. Cars ran 
both ways nearly every hour in the day and even- 
ing, over the Railroad to Hunter's Point, in 
connection with the ferry-boats from James Slip, 
down town, and 34th Street, up town, in Nev: 
York.—By the way, the recent great improve- 
ments in the railroads, bring Finshing an. 
Fig. 6. vicinity practically nearer in time and comfort o- 
travel, and more convenient to the business portions ¢: 
New York, than many parts of the city itself, day or night, 


Third Story. Second Story. First Story. ‘ 
Fig. '7.—As still further suggestive to those building, 
we append in Fig. 7 a sketch of the easings or trimmingi 
in the rooms of the different stories, drawn a little larger 
than 1 inch to the foot—those of the first story being 
8% inches wide..... Fig. 6 shows the mode of cutting 
the siding, referred to in the second column of page 84. 


Cure for Sheep-killing Dogs.— 
“LL. B.,” Washington Hollow, writes: ‘I have a valua- 
ble dog, and more valuable sheep, for which the dog has 
an illicit liking. Is there any cure short of bullet ?”’—In 
one instance, the following remedy was effectual. Tho 
culprit was muzzled and strapped by the neck to the 
necks of two stout wethers. The sheep took fright ai 
their unusual companion, and dragged him around the 
pasture in all directions. When tired out, the sheep were 
released, and the dog sneaked home, thoroughly cured of 
his appetite for live mutton, and he was never known to 
chase sheep afterward. If this remedy fails, try the bullet. 











Barley.— “W. H. W.,’’ Allegan Co., Mich.— 
The piece of land you describe—a clay loam, plowed las: 
fall after corn—is well suited for barley, provided it is not 
wet. If it needs draining, better sow it to oats. You; 
may get a fair crop of oats, but you certainly will not get 
a good crop of barley. The first requisite for barley is a 
naturally dry or drained soil. Then a rich clay Joam, 
well cultivated for corn, fall plowed and again plowed in 
the spring, and sown as early as the ground is in good 
condition, ought to give a good crop of barley. Drill in 
the seed at the rate of 2 to 244 bushels per acre. 





Sawdustand Ashes for Clay Land, 
—“*M.J.,” Marion Co., Ind. The rapidity with which 
sawdust will decay depends somewhat upon the kind. In 
time, any kind makes good mould ; and as an ingredient in 
composts, as an absorbent in stables, and as a loosener of 
stiff clay soils, sawdust is almost always of value. As to 
wood ashes, leached or not, you can not get too many, 
though too much may be used at once on a limited surface. 





Wax Candles.—‘C. B. C.,” Bloomfield, 
Iowa. Of course az candles are made of wax only, but 
a large proportion of those sold as wax are mixtures. A. 
white vegetable wax from China, and paraffine, together 
make a candle hardly to be told from one of pure wax. 


Unusual Regularity on a Rail. 
road.—During the six months past that the N. Y¥. & 
Flushing Railroad has been owned by the present pro- 
prietors, twenty-three trains have been daily run over the 
road, and with two unimportant exceptions, all the trains, 
nearly Four Tuovsanp in number, have made regular 
time and due connections with the East River Ferry-boats 
to and from the city. May not the fact that the President 
of the road is an Editor have something to do with 
this remarkable, if not unprecedented, regularity ? Editors 
are accustomed to being ‘on time.” Would it not be 
well for the public to plaee one of them at the head 
of each of our railroad corporations? The arrangements 
required to collect information from all parts of the 
world, to get this systematically condensed, classified, 
printed, and issued, often within a few minutes after its 
reception, and fifty to a hundred and fifty thousand copies 
appropriately distributed to all parts of the city and 
country, are quite as extensive and complicated as the 
machinery of our largest railroads. Yet who thinks of 
missing his paper at the precise moment, unless, in- 
deed, it has been delayed by some railroad irregularity? 
Is it not practicable to bring the same talent for system 
and punctuality into railway management generally? 
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Renovating a Poor Field.—‘J.,” 1 
Michigan farmer, writes: “I have a seventeen-acre field 
that is considerably run down, and I have undertaken to 
bring it back to its original state of fertility. I seeded it 
down with a large kind of red clover in 1867. Last year 
took off a crop of seed, 24% bushels peracre. This spring 
I propose to sow om some lime and pasture the field until 
some time in June, and then let the clover go to seed and 
plow it under, and sow wheat and again seed to clover. 
Ismy plan a good one?’—Clover sometimes does not 
take well immediately after clover. A better plan would 
have been to pasture it the first year, instead of taking 
off a crop of seed. Then this spring either let the clover 
grow until June, or pasture it and then plow it up and sum- 
mer-fallow. If it is a heavy soil, plow it three times and 
reduec it as fineas possible. You might then expect fair 
wheat and a good catch of clover. If a lighter loam, 
once plowing with repeated harrowing and “ cultivator- 
ing,” to keep down the weeds, will be sufficient. Apply 
the lime on the fallow, rather than_on the grass. 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, seceded with Timo- 
thyand Clover. Such is the rotation adopted by one of 
our correspondents in Virginia, and he adds, ** Our system 
of farming in this section is very defective and barcly 
self-sustaining.” We supposed that corn was off in time 
to sow wheat. If so, it would, we think, be better to 
give up the oat crop and sow the corn stubble to wheat 
and sced down with clover. Less oats and more clover 
would make the land richer and give better wheat. 








New Land for Settlers is every year 
Opened up by the network of railroads which is so rapid- 
ly spréading itself over Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
other comparatively new States. The settlers who rush 
fn upen them are generally those from other Western 
States, who are dissatisfied with their homes, so they 
often leave good houses and “improvements,” that, is, 
fences, sheds, and perhaps barns, roads, and, very likely, 
churches and school-houses ready built. These deserted 
houses, if in healthy localities, are much cheaper for 
Eastern farmers than the wild land further west. 


Raising the Price of Farms,—“ J. 
G. 8.,” Worcester, Mass.—The best thing that can be 
done is, to apply more capital and skill to the soil. Im- 
proved husbandry, in any district, raises the price of 
lands quite rapidly. In Germany, since the introduction 
of a néw system of agriculture, the population has in- 
creased, and the land risen in value 150 percent. Ger- 
many has instituted schools for instruction in farming, 
in which all the specialtics of agriculture, the cul- 
tivation of the vineyard, and all other branches, arc 
taught by professors devoted to the subjects. This 
great painstaking to teach both the scicnce and art 
of husbandry in schools has resulted in an extraordi- 
nary increase in the production, and in the wealth 
ef the country. Bettcr farmers will inevitably make 
more valuable farms. 


Top-dressing Fall Wheat in the 
Spring.—A New Jersey subscriber of the Agriculturist 
aeks if it will pay to apply bone-dust or superphosphate 
1o winter wheat in the spring. The increase of the 
wheat crop alone would probably not pay for the manure, 
but bone-dust would benefit the land_so much that in the 
end he wonld munch more than get the moncy back. 
For immediate effect on the wheat, sow a mixture of Pe- 
ruvian guano and superphosphate, 150 Ibs. cach, per acre. 
Sow it as carly in the spring 2s possible. Sift the guano, 
to'get outall the Inmps; then break them np and pass 
them through the sifter. There should no lumps be sown 
larger than & marrowfat pea. ‘If wheat brinzs $2.50 per 
bushel, the money expended, and probably morc, wlll be 
returned from the increasc in the first crop, and the clover 
will show a great improvement; while the extra straw 
and clover will enable him to go on enriching the land. 


What's the Price of Wooi?—Wool 
growers will admit by and by that the persistent advo- 
cacy of the longand middle-wool breeds of sheep by the 
Agriculturist was wise. This has never been exclusive. 
There is great use for the fine-wool breeds, if they pro- 
duce wool in thote sections where sheep cannot receive 
mich care and shelter, winter or summer, and where the 
distance from market is such that mutton bears a low 
price. Overa great part of the Union now the long-wools, 
especially Cotswolds and Leicesters, and middlc-wools, 
particularly Sonthdowns, may be profitably raised, both 
for wool and mutton. The amount of combing wool 
used in’ this’ country is vastly in execss of the supply. 
‘The growing demand for lustrous wools, of the character 
‘of Leicester and Cotswold wool,is for the manufacture 
‘of ‘worsted goods, lastings, delaines, berezes, Italian 
‘cloths, ‘bunting; furniturc damask and reps, cords, and 





tassels, etc., etc. It is stated that 12,000,000 pounds were 
consumed by twenty-five mannfacturing firms last year, 
which is an increase of 9,090,000 pounds since 1861. The 
short supply seriously checks the manufacture,and though 
fashions may change, and the demand for fine wools in- 
crease, as we hope it will, yet the great advantage which 
the raiser of combing wool has over the fine-wool producer, 
viz., that his mutton will always be in demand, will re- 
main ; and for many years we presume whatever he gets 
for his wool may be counted as clear gain. Common 
long combing wool sells at 67 cts. to 72 cts. per pound, 
while choice Saxony brings but 65 cts., and common to 
fine grades of Merino 45 cts. to 50 cts. 





Potato Rot Again.-—-Dr. Moody G. Free- 
man, Marshall Co., Til., writes: ‘In the fall of 1354, and 
at different times since, I have preserved my potatocs 
from the rot by applying two quarts of common salt to 
three bushels of potatoes, sprinkling the heap, containing 
the number of bashels which I wished to preserve, with 
a little water, and covering them with dry straw and suf- 
ficient carth to keep from freezing. My success induces 
me to believe that it will always preserve them when 
rightly applied, and even stop the progress of decay after 
it has commenced. Let the farmers try it.” 

Cheap Lands in Florida.—tThe rea- 
son why the land is offered so very cheap to settlers, as 
it appears from the experience of a friend, who says he 
was * Yankce enough not to be caught,” is, that the rail- 
road company mean to get their money back in transpor- 
tation charges. The land cost $2.50 per acre for wood 
land, and $5 for cleared land. The charge for one barrel 
of produce from Cedar Keys to Fernandina, about 150 
miles, was $5. 

Irrigation in Winter.—' J. M.,” Gro- 
ton, Ct., asks: ‘*Have you any experience with irri- 
gating grass lands in winter? Does it kill the grass ?"— 
We have noticed but one instance in which the grass was 
injured by winter flowing, and that was ncar Brattleboro, 
Vt., and we presume this was owing to very severe freez- 
ing, and to the smothering of the grass. In most cascs 
where the water is allowed to flow frecly all winter, the 
ground is protected by the covering of ice, and docs not 
freeze at all. This we judge to be safer than to have the 
water upon soil already frozen solid. The hest results 
follow from abundant irrigation of all naturally dry or 
well-drained soils, both in summer and winter. Not only 
is the grass crop increased, but the subsequent h-ed 
crops, when the sod is broken, show that the land has 
been permanently enriched. 





Preparing Manure for Wheat.— 
A young Virginia farmer asks how to make a compost to 
put on his wheat next fall. Material on hand, manure 
from the stable and cow yard, some long straw, and leaves 
from the woods.—Make the heap ten feet wide, put a 
layer of the straw at the bottom, then a layer of horse 
manure, then a layer of Jeaves, and then a layer of cow 
manure. Then another layer of straw, horse mannre, 
and so on as before, until the heap is of the desired hight, 
say five or six fect. Then cover the whole with some 
old decomposed gods or soil. The work should be done 
early in the spring, when the manure is wet. And if any 
liquid runs from the heap, throw up the soil around the 
heap to absorbit. Then as soon as the heap has fer- 
mented, turn it all over and mix with it the soil that has 
absorbed the liquid. When donc, cover with a few inches 
of soil as before. On some wet day during the summer 
turn the heap again and cover as before. In this way 
you will have a pile of well-rotted mannre ready to spread 
on the soiland harrowed in after the land is plowed for 
wheat. If there is much straw, the manure will not be as 
rich as is desirable, neither will the heap ferment readi- 
ly. If you could put in half a bushel of bone-dust to 
each ton of manure, it would be a groat improvement. 
Scatter it on each layer of the matcrial as you are making 
the heap. It will promote fermentation of the manure, 
and the fermentation will react on the bone-dust and de- 
compose it, so that it will act more immediately than 
when sown alone. Any animal matter, such as hair, 
hide, wool, blood, bone sawings, etc., will be a very valn- 
able addition to the heap, The value of a compost de- 
pends on the materials of which’it is composed. The 
object of piling, turning, etc., is to decompose them and 
render them more available as food for plants. 

Greasing Wagon Wheels.—“ A. N.,” 
Fort Wayne.—“* What is the best article for greasing 
axles, and how often should it be applied ?”—Mutton or 
beef tallow is a good article for wooden axles, and cas- 
tor oil is, perhaps, the best cheap ofl for iron or steel. 
** Little and often”? is the rule for greasing. Hubs are 
often injured by too much oil, as it tends to loosen the 
spokes and boxes. Rancid castor oil can frequently be 
had very cheap, and it is quite as good as the best fora 





lubricator, A teaspoonful of oil applicd to an axle 
just as efficacious as a quart, and would be much Cheapey 
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Bee Items.—2y A. Quinby. 
nlc 

Loss of Wees.—B. W. Cox, Willow 
Ind., writes: ‘* Within the last three weeks 7% Stands of 
bees have died in this county. There was plenty of 
honey in the gums. Would like something on the sub. 
ject.”"—This shows that the malady spoken of last Month 
still continues, Flowers have not yielded honey sineg 
October last, which is about the time previous Teports 
were made. The trouble is donbtless in the honey, ang 
as the bees could not have collected it from flowers, with. 
in the last two months, the probability is, they have rob. 
bed some hive or hives that have died earlier in the 
season, in consequence of a disease or poison, cansed 
by the unusual product referred to in a former article, 
Nothing is more common with careless bee kee 
than robbing on some fine day in November or December, 
Should this be correct, it would be important that eye 
hive without bees be immediately removed and the COn- 
tents put out of the way, otherwise I fear we shall he 
further disastrous reports. Yet should there be a tree in 
the woods, in reach of healthy bees, where Poisoned 
honey has been left, Isee no escape from the malady mntil 
such honey is usedup. It would be interesting to know 
how far this has already spread from the starting-point: 
and also if some one at that place had not been experi. 
menting with some noxious compound as a cheap food 
for his bees. All the facts would be thankfully repejy. 
ed, if faithfully reported. .. Sines 
writing the foregoing I see in the 
N. Y. Tribune, further complaints 
of this malady, and a reply from 
Mrs. Ellen S. Tupper, a distin. 
guished apiarian, who also a 
tributes these sad_ effects to 
s poisonous honey; and suggests 
further, that the cause might be 
too much honey, and too fey 
bees, for cold weather. Had gho 
known that this malady commenced in October, while 
the weather was yet comparatively warm, the last sug, 
gestion would probably not have been offered, A friend, 
with much alarm, says: ‘I sce they have the beg 
malady, also, in Maryland.”’ This is an crror in printing 
on page 47%, American Agricuiturist—* Clark Co,, Md,” 
instead of Clark Co., Jnd., which it should have beea, 

Artificial Queems.—In addition to what 
was said last month, relative to the 
dwarfing of the qneen on account of 
size of cell, Iwill here introduce two @% 
cells, to illustrate the surplus room of fy 
the royal apartments. Figure 1 shows 
the royal larva in a cell just built, with § 
the original worker cell, or that part } 
entirely filled with royal jelly. The 
other, figure 2, shows a finished cell, 
with the side cut off, to exhibit the 
full-sized queen ina state of repose, just 
at maturity ; showing that such queen 
would find ample room inacell half the 





Fiz. 1. 





Fig. 2. 
size. This figure is taken from Mr. Langstroth’s work 
Bee Piants.—“ M.,” Clayton, N. Y., says: 
**Can you inform me which is the best plant for honey? 
T have tried Buckwheat, which is not as good as clovet, 


but we cannot always obtain that. I want something 
that will be the most profitable. Is borage as good o 
better? What kind of soil is required ?”’—The question 
most frequently asked is, ‘‘ Will it pay to sow any thing 
especially for bees ?”’ This one asks what is best. Mother 
wort, Borage, and Catnip yield abundantly. The fint 
named will last but a short time, while the other twowll 
sometimes preduce honey continnously for three months 
If I should cultivate any plant exclusively for honey, it 
would be the catnip. When we come to the question, Will 
it pay? I should answer no, when land is more than $i 
per acre. To talk about cultivating plants for the honey 
they produce is simply a waste of breath, When wo 
contemplate the thousands of tons of honey grown aint 
ally, even in this State, only to be “ wasted on the deeett 
air” for want of bees and skill in aiding them to collet 
it, it would scem like better pay to cudtivate bees. Inthe 
90,000 Ibs. of honey sent to market in 1868 front & small 
part of the Mohawk Valley, less than one-sixth was 0b 
tained from Buckwheat. Rather than raise more honey 
we can more profitably take care of what already grows 
spontaneously. When one field is occupied with the 
bees necessary to collect its sweets, take 50 or 100 stocks 
to another, three or four miles away; and still anotheh 
and another, until all the country is filled, and all the hone? 
gathered. Then will be time to talk about raising mom, 
In the new system of management, one man will take the 
necessary care of hundreds, with very much_ betlét 
chances of profit and success than ever before. 
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How to Raise a First-rate Crop 
of Potatoes.—‘“ J. M.,”’ Chester Co., Pa. There are 
many ways of doing this. But as you only enter on the 
farm this spring, you will work to disadvantage. To ob- 
tain the best results, it is necessary to prepare for the 
crop two or three years beforehand. All that you can do 
this year is to select the best land on the farm, put on 
400 hs. of Peruvian guano, cultivate thoroughly, and 
suffer not a weed to grow. A two or three-year-old clover 
god, on warm, rich, sandy loam, gives a good chance for 
potatocs. Do not plow until you are ready to plant. 
Sow the guano broadcast after plowing, and harrow it in 
or apply a tablespoonful in each hill, and mix it with the 
soil. Mark out the rows, both ways, three feet apart, and 
drop a fair sized potato in each hill. Start the cultiva- 
tor as soon as the rows can be distinguished, and repeat 
every week or ten days until there is danger of disturbing 
the roots. We usually hill up a little, making a broad, 
flat hill, A tablespoonful of plaster dusted on the young 
plants soon after they come up will usually do good. 
We recommend guano because in our experience it does 
not increase the rot. But it is only fair to add, that we 
have not found even barn-yard manure, if thoronghly 
rotted and well mixed with the soil the fall previous, half 
go injurious as some people would have us suppose. If 
any one will put 25 loads per acre on our potato land, 
we will agree to plant and run the risk of the rot. But 
we would use some guano as well. The truth is, that it 
fs useless to expect a large crop of potatoes, say 350 
bushels per acre, without plenty of manure, 





Compression of Soils by Stirring. 
—“A, 8. C.," of Ohio, says: ‘‘I notice your article on 
the compression of soils in the January No. of the Agri- 
culturist, page 9, and write to ask what such a fact teach- 
es on subsoiling. If stirring the ground leaves it in con- 
dition to pack more closely, why is subsoiling not inju- 
rious ?’—Yankee-like, we will answer the question by 
asking another. If stirring the soil leaves it in condition 
to pack more closely, why is plowing or spading not in- 
jorious? An isolated fact teaches nothing. If soils are 
compressed by stirring, it is absurd to say, in the face of 
all experience, that stirring the soil must be injurious. 
And so the fact we mentioned does not prove that sub- 
soiling is either beneficial or injurious, In underdrain- 
ing aclay soil, as the water is carried off by the tiles, 
the clay dries and coniracts, and the whole soil by degrees 
becomes full of little fissures, that permit the water to 
percolate through it. Shall we say that because the soil 
contracts by draining, therefore draining is injurious? 


Self-sown Clover.—C. A. Winders, of 
Alleghany Co., N. Y., writes: ‘A farmer who recently 
moyed here from Pennsylvania, says: ‘If you-sow 
wheat in the fall, sow clover seed on the last light snow 
in the spring, and if the growth is large you may pas- 
ture it a little in the fall without injury. The next sum- 
mer, when the clover is nicely in blossom, pasture until 
it is time to plow for wheat. Plow and sow wheat, and 
the next year you will have a good crop of clover without 
sowing any seed.’ Ic says that under this treatment the 
land will grow richer and richer until you will be obliged 
to kill the clover. We have thus wheat and pasture alter- 
nately, the land constantly growing better with only one 
expense for clover seed. Have you ever known this 
tried? Will not the clover seed be covered too deep to 
grow, and if it grows will the land improve under this 
severe wheat cropping ?’’——We think a farmer had bet- 
ter raise his clover seed in the ordinary way and sow it 
inthe spring on the wheat. No sensible farmer would 
think of sowing clover seed in July or August, and plow- 
{ng itunder. Should he sow a bushel or two per acre 
there would probably be three or four quarts not cover- 
ed so deep, but it would not germinate and from this 
the land would be seeded. So in plowing under a crop 
of clover, which had partly gone to seed, we might get 
a crop of clover the next year, but it is a slovenly system, 
To plow under clover seed worth $8 or $10 per bushel, 
or say $300 per ton. is rather expensive manuring ! 





Raising Beans on 2 Large Scale. 
A Virginia gentleman wants to know how to raise 
beans on a large scale.—Take a good piece of clover or 
grass sod, plow it carefully, harrow, and roll. Get a drill 
that plants two rows at a time. The one we use makes 
the rows 21% feet apart. It is better to mark the land 
first, as in this way the drill can be kept in the marks, 
and the rows will be straighter. We set the slides of the 
drill to drop five or six beans in hills about fifteen inches 
apart. If acommon grain drill is used, set it so as to 
drop a. bean about every three inches, the rows, of 
course, to be 244 or 3 feet apart, as before. Drilling, 
we think, gives.a larger yield, but dropping in hills 15 
inches apart is more convenient in hoeing and in pulling 
the crep. We generally sow beans as soon as we are 
through planting corn. We drill in about three inches 





deep. If the ground is mellow, the seed will all be cov- 
ered. If not, it is necessary fora couple of men to fol- 
low the drill with hoes, and cover any beans that are on 
the surface. This completes the operation of planting. 
As soon as the rows can be distinguished, go through 
them with a light cultivator, and continue to do so as 
often as is necessary, which is about as often again as is 
generally supposed. Destroy with the hoe all weeds that 
cannot be reached with the cultivator. They must not be 
suffered to get the start. This is the great secret of suc- 
cess. We would advise no one to plant beans on a large 
scale who cannot command the necessary labor to hoe 
them at the right moment. Last year we turned overa 
heavy crop of clover in June, and planted beans imme- 
diately after the plow. They soon came up, and, except 
on the sandy parts of the field, there were few weeds, and 
no hoeing was necessary. But when there are weeds, 
they must be killed. We insist the more on this point 
from the fact that the bean crop of the United States is 
diminished every year more than one-half, simply from 
the growth of weeds. And nothing is gained by it, for 
the extra labor of pulling the beans is more than would 
have sufficed to hoe the crop, if done in season. Pulling 
costs about $2.00 an acre. Curing we will treat on in a 
future article. For ordinary cultivation the white medium 
is probably the most profitable variety, 


Are Potatoes Injured by Wire 
Worms good for Seed ?—Mr. L. I. Jackson says 
that last spring he plowed upa piece of old sod and 
planted it to potatoes. At hoeing time he was greatly 
elated at the prospect of a large yield; but when he 
came to dig them he found half the crop destroyed by 
wire worms. Some of the worms had gone their whole 
length into the potatoes. Heasks: ‘ Will it answer to 
plant such worm-eaten potatoes, or will it be better econ- 
omy to buy new seed?” The potatoes are probably just 
as good for seed as if they had not been injured by the 
worms. It is generally best to change seed frequently. 


Wheat and Clover Alternately is 
the old-fashioned plan practiced when the country was 
new. On some of the ‘oak openings” of Western 
New York, which had been annually burnt over by the 
Indians, and when the land was consequently destitute of 
organic matter, the plan of growing clover and plowing 
it in every other year for wheat greatly increased the fer- 
tility of the land. The clover obtained organic matter 
from the atmosphere, and the soil contained abundance 
of mineral matter, which was developed by cultivation. 
In process of time, however, the land got surcharged 
with organic matter. This, as is well known, has a 
tendency to retard the ripening of the crop. Large crops 
of straw were grown, but the grain was light. Rust, too, 
often injured the wheat, and finally the midge came and 
the system had to be abandoned. <As long as we can 
continue to grow large crops of clover, we may be sure 
that there is no lack of plant-food in the soil for wheat. 
And ¢f growing clover and wheat every other year will 
keep the land clean, and is more profitable than a mixed 
system of cropping, we can see no objection to it. 





Grinding Corn on the Cobs.—J. W. 
Bliss, of Nebraska, wishes to know if corn and cob 
meal is injurious to stock. We have heard of cases, 
where it has been fed in very large quantities, in which it 
has injured the stock, but inour experience we have had 
no trouble with it. It is certainly better to grind cob and 
grain together than to feed it whole on the cob. But so 
far as the nutriment contained in the cob goes, it will 
not pay for the costof grinding. Better shell the cornand 
grind it, and then feed the meal with cut hay, or bran, 





Our Indian Farmer.—We published 
nearly a year ago a description of the corn crib of Mr. J. 
T. Jones (‘Ottawa Jones’), a successful farmer of Kan- 
sas. In a letter recently received he writes: ‘‘I have 
lived in Kansas for thirty-two years, being an Indian at 
first. I knew very little about farming, and in fact I 
know very little about it now. Having no one to teach 
me I did the best I conld for those times, beginning with 
asingle hoe ina hazel thicket, planting a few hills of 
potatoes, enlarging the area of my garden and farm with 
more suitable farming implements and increased power; 
in a few years, I mado ont to open a farm of more than 
100 acres. All that time I knew nothing about sowing 
small grata, such as wheat and oats, bnt Mother Neces- 
sity had to be my forcible teacher. NowI can teach many 
white farmers who come from the East how to farm in 
Kansas, In addition to this knowledge, I have learned 
more of the art of farming in many particulars in reading 
your valuable paper than in any other way; yes, than 
from all tho farmers in this country put together, I wish 
every farmer, every housekeeper, every gardener in our 
entire country had it; we might then, in avery few years, 
have a far better system of farming than now. Farmers 





a 
at the East. come to the West and open extensive farms, 
and in so doing, they go to. _& good deal Of expense ; but 
unfortunately they go to skimming over the land for three 
or four years, and then some of them will: begin to ery, 
‘Kansas is too dry;’ some,‘ too wet; some ‘give the 
alarm of ‘ grasshoppers’ or the ‘ chinches,’ or some other 
lamentable cry against Kansas, and give up farming for 
some speculative or more lucrative business. There are, 
however, a few honorable exceptions to this condition of 
things. But as a farming community in the West, we 
are making poor work at farming.” 





Stabling Cows and MWlorses to- 
gether.—‘J. S., Chippewa, Canada. “Will the breath 
of cows be detrimental to horses keptin the same éta- 
ble ?’—It is usual to keep these animals in séparate 
stables on large farms, more as a matter of convenience 
than for any other cause, But the multitude of people in 
villages, who keep but one or two horses, and as many 
cows, quite as generally keep them in adjoining stalls! 
If the stables are well ventilated and the urine is absorbéd 
by muck or other deodorizers, so that there is no bad 
odor, the health of neither will suffer from the compan- 
ionship. There is, perhaps, no foundation for the popu- 
lar opinion that the breath of cows is wholesome for con-' 
sumptives. Any pure air like that of a well-ventilated 
stable is much better for them than the close, hot, dry. 
rooms invalids usually occupy. 





Clover.—Mrs. P., of Sand Prairie.—The best 
time to sow cloveris probably in Angust. It should then 
be sown on well-mellowed ground, witha dressing of plas- 
ter, say 10 bushels to the acre. The kind of seed we pre- 
fer is the medium, or common red. The pea-vine makes 
very coarse hay, but is the best for plowing under green, 
Sown in the spring itis best to take a quiet morning ‘in 
March, when a light snow has fallen on ground that has 
been bare and has thawed. Clover does very well sown 
upon winter grain, or with spring grain, but better by it- 
self. Suitable top-dressings for light land plowed in the 
spring to be sown with clover, are plaster, ashes, any fine 
compost, Peruvian guano, made fine and mixed with 
plaster and soil, or superphosphate of lime. It is worth 
while to roll the Jand after sowing. It may be done any 
time before the first of May, or even later. 





Light vs. Heavy Soils.—A young farm- 
er in Ohio writes: ‘* Would it pay better to buy 50 acres 
of sandy loam at $100 per acre, or 100 acres of good clay 
soil at $50 per acre?”’—It depends a good deal on the 
crops tobe raised. As a general rule, a warm, sandy 
loam gives the largest immediate profit; but a good clay 
is the more enduring. It contains a large amount of 
latent plant-food, which can be developed by cultivation. 
If you bought 50 acres of the clay land and spent $50 an 
acre in underdraining, cultivating, manuring, etc., you 
would probably have a much more productive farm, 
especially for grass and wheat, than the sandy loam, 
But before buying, ascertain whether there is fall enough 
to drain it three or four fect deep; and furthermore, do 
not buy the 100 acres unless you have capital enongh te 
make all needed improvements. As a rule, the high- 
priced farms are the cheapest, and especially so at the pres, 
ent time, when improvements of all kinds are very costly, 





** How Crops Grow.”’—Tle knowledga 
of the principal facts which underlie the science and arf 
of agriculture is much more general than it was a few 
years ago, but after all, it is vague and indefinite in the 
minds of most of even the best informed farmers. . This 
valuable work of Prof. Johnson is intended to give ex- 
actly that important definiteness to general knowledge 
of agricultural principles which we need for accurate 
reasoning. Itis impossible in such articles as we pre- 
pare for the Agriculturist, to go largely into the details of 
science, and were we to do 80 they would not be read 
except by the few. Such works, by authors of thé’ most 
thorough scientific attainments, having a practical knowls 
edge of the details of farm practice, and of the conditions 
of successful culture, are exactly adapted to amplify, 
explain, and prove these general principles which we 
are obliged to assert dogmatically. a 


What is the best Variety of Spring 
Wheat ?—We cannot answer this question. ' The 
China or Black Tea is a very handsome spring wheat; 
and yields well on good soil. The Fife is a favorite 
Canadian wheat, especially for rather low soils, and we 
believe it gives good satisfaction in the Western States, 
althongh it is not so extensively sown as the Canada 
Club variety. The latter ripens earlier, butdoes not yiel@ 
as much per acre, Where.the midge. injures the crop, 
the Fife isa nseful varicty to sow Jate. Sown the firet 
week in June, it has produced a good crop, when early 


sown wheat was uearly all destroyed by the midge- 
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Tim Bunker on Getting the Best. 


aioe 

“TJ can’t afford it,” said Jake Frink, as he 
looked into my flock of sheep, and declined to 
take a Cotswold ram that I offered him for $100. 

“ That’s a smashin’ price for a sheep, Squire,” 
said Uncle Jotham Sparrowgrass. “ Never 
heerd the like on’t on the Island. A hundred 
dollars would buy a decent horse.” 

“Can you.afford to keep the sheep you've 
got now?” I asked. 

“Well, I never thought much about that,” 
said Jake. “I keep’em, and I guess it pays 
about as well as any thing.” 

“Your scrub sheep,” said I, “probably pay 
you a dollar a head above the cost of keeping. 
Muiton and wool are all you get out of them 
for market, and not much of either. The Cots- 
wolds will give you these, and a prime article of 
stock to sell, which will give you more profit 
than the flesh and wool. With this breed you 
get a carcass two or three times as large, and 
the meat will bring a higher price in market. 
By using a thoroughbred ram, if you do not 
want to raise them for stock, you will get larger 
lambs, and they will be ready for market in 
June, when the butchers will give you big 
prices. It pays much better to get six dollars 
for a lamb than three, especially if you don’t 
have to keep him so long. That hundred dol- 
Jar ram would serve your forty ewes, and if you 
only got a dollar a head more for the lambs, it 
would make a difference of forty dollars in the 
year’s receipts from your flock. If you raised 
the ewe lambs and got a bigger stock to breed 
from, it would pay you still better. Here, in 
New England, where almost every farm is 
within an hour’s ride of a good market, and 
where the butchers come to your door to pur- 
chase every animal you can raise, size in a calf 
or lamb is a very desirable quality. Lamb, as 
meat, retails for 85 cents a pound, and they can 
afford to pay well for lambs that will dress thirty 
or forty pounds. There is no more trovble in 
getting large lambs than small ones, if you only 
have the right stock to start with.” 

“That’s so, Squire,” said Seth Twiggs, “ but 
them big sheep are hard on feed. The quanti- 
ty of hay and turnips they'll make way with is 
astonishing to hay-mows and root cellars.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ what is fodder good for 
but to be eaten? And if you get more for feed- 
ing a hundred pounds of hay to one animal than 
to three, better feed one, and save the care and 
risk of two of them. A sheep is a machine to 
turn fodder into wool and mutton, and that is 
the best breed that will give me the most for 
my fodder, sold in this form. As a rule, the 
more a sheep eats, the more mutton and wool 
it makes, and the better it pays.” 

Jake Frink could not exactly see this, though 
it must be clear enough to people that have 
brains. The ‘“ Saleratus man” has got hold of 
the true doctrine in farming. “Get the best” 
should be hung up as a motto over every farm- 
ers door. Here lies, mainly, the secret of suc- 
cess. This makes the difference between thrifty 
and unthrifty farmers. A man down in Shad- 
town last year boughta wild gander to put with 
one of his commen geese. He started for some 
mongrel geese, which he knew brought the 
highest price in market. He fed them well, and 
got the goose to laying early. The first laying 
of eggs he set under hens, and the second the 
goose hatched herself, twenty-one goslings in 
all, which all grewup, and were sold in thie 
fall for $80. The feathers were sold for $11, 
making $91 as the proeeeds of a single pair of 





geese for the season. The high price of the 
mongrel geese, as well as skill in rearing, effect- 
ed the result. It paid to “ get the best” in this 
case, although he had to pay a high price for 
the gander. Good Rouen ducks will dress eight 
pounds. The common ducks of our yards will 
not average four. These birds get the most of 
their living from the ponds and brooks near 
the farm-house, and very little is fed out tothem 
until they are put up for fattening. The Rouens 
will bring for poultry four or five dollars a pair, 
the others Jess than half that sum. If a man 
has to pay fifteen or twenty dollars for a trio of 
Rouens, he makes a better investment than to 
buy the common ducks at cheap prices. “Get 
the best” in any kind of poultry or farm stock. 


There is one yery good reason for doing this, 
which most farmers overlook. They will al- 
ways have the best to sell. It is surprising to 
notice what a difference there is in the price of 
farm products, even in the small market of 
Hookertown. . The good name of some farmers 
will sell any thing they have to put off. They 
can get their own prices, always a little above 
the market, because everybody knows they sell 
nothing but the best. If Deacon Smith drives 
down to Shadtown with a load of hay, he don’t 
have to wait long on thestreet, before it is sold. 
In fact, it is generally spoke for beforehand, for 
the livery stable men all know the Deacon’s 
brand. He cuts his hay early, cures it just 
enough, and stores it in the barn. It comes 
out in the best condition, and every pound is 
available for fodder. I don’t suppose he would 


sell a Jock of mouldy hay any sooner than he | 


would go into his neighbor’s hen-roost to steal 
chickens. It is just so with the Deacon’s but- 
ter. He keeps grade Alderneys for the most of 
his herd, though he has some pure-bred animals 
that he raises for stock. Every thing about the 
milk-room is kept in the neatest order, and the 
butter is thoroughly worked. He supplies the 
same families year after year, though they have 
to pay him about ten cents a pound above the 
market price. Some of the Deacon’s neighbors, 
Iam sorry to say, don’t believe in his doctrine, 
and they find it rather hard to sell any thing ex- 
cept upon its own merits. Squire Bentham 
lives up a piece beyond the White Oaks, has a 
large farm, a fine white house with green blinds, 
good barn, and good fences, and you would 
think the farm always turned off the best prod- 
ucts. But it don’t. The Squire is streaked. 
He comes to our meeting and pays his pew 
rent, but somehow Mr. Spooner’s preaching 
never took the meanness out of him. About a 
dozen years ago, he sold the parson a skim- 
cheese, as an offset to a part of his pew rent. 
He sold it for the best, and it came so near be- 
ing the worst, that Mr. Spooner has never found 
the like of it. He never said any thing about it, 
but it leaked out through the servant girl that 
the White Oak cheese went into the swill pail. 
Squire Bentham will never hear the last of it. 
The boys got hold of it, and he rarely got out 
of Hookertown without being asked the price 
of skim-cheese. I suppose that little meanness 
has cost him hundreds of dollars in the way of 
trade. He can’t sell any thing by sample where 
he is known. He has smelt of skim-cheese for 
a dozen years, and the odor will never get out 
of him. Josh Butler lives out on the Shadtown 
road a couple of miles, and used to make quite 
a business of bringing in lamb, mutton, and 
poultry, to sell around to our families. In an 
evil day, some disease got among Josh’s sheep, 
that he was fattening, and one of them died. 

It was too much for him to think of losiag, 





i, 
and the diseased meat was dressed, and sold on 
Hookertown street. It got out through the hired 
man, and Josh was in trouble every time he 
came to market. Mysterious “bahs” Were 
heard about the houses when he knocked gt the 
doors, and his trade tapered down to nothin 
Josh has probably repented of that a great many 
times, but he never will get over it. It spoiled 
him for Hookertown. Now it may not be always 
possible for a farmer to have the best articles tg 
sell, but he can refuse to sell any thing that jg 
bad. His reputation he should never put inthe 
market. If he goes upon the principle of get- 
ting only the best seed and stock upon hig 
farm, he will be quite sure, with ordinary care, 
to have the best to sell. The thoroughbred gp. 
ticle costs a good deal, and it requires mom 
capital to do business with, but it pays much 
better in the end. I think this kind of inyegt. 
ment begets habits of carefulness, that tell upon 
all his business. He puts more money into, 
thoroughbred Devon or Durham, than intog 
scrub, and it very naturally gets carded oftener, 
and has better fare. Our hearts go with our 
treasures in farming, as in other things, One 
first-rate animal prepares the way for Others, 
and the business grows in this direction, until 
the motto of the farm becomes, “ Get the best,” 
Ffookertown, Conn. ) Yours to Command, 
Jan. 15, 1869. 5 TimoTuy Bunxer, Esq, 
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Want of Success with Wheat, 
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Mr. Shaw, of Indiana, who has a farm about 
two miles from the Ohio River, says he has not 
for the last five years been able to raise a pay. 
ing crop of wheat. Fifteen bushels per acre 
was formerly considered a fair average, but now 
as soon as the head comes out, the Rust strikes 
the blade, and by the time the grain ought to 
be ripening, there is none in the head, Itis 
only in a section of four or five hundred acres 
that the rust isso bad. These are situated on 
the ridges which lead to the branch of the ereek, 
In the valley of the creek, and even on the 
ridges and hillsides nearer the mouth of the 
branch, the wheat is not affected so badly, and 
often escapes altogether, though the soil is 
neither so good nor so well tilled. 

There is no known cure for rust. The great 
point is to get early wheat, so that it shall be so 
far advanced when the rust strikes it that little 
damage will be done. <A barrel of salt per acte, 
sown in the fall with the wheat, has frequently 
a good effect on wheat liable to rust from over 
Juxuriance, It is curious that the wheat on the 
ridges should rust, while that in the valley e& 
capes. The probability is that these ridges are 
full of springs and need underdraining. This 
can be easily ascertained by digging a few holes 
three feet deep. If water comes in and remains 
there for a week or two, the land needs drain 
ing, and no other cure for rust need be looked 
for until this is accomplished. The main pre 
ventives of rust are underdraining, good, clean 
culture, thorough pulverization of the soil, the 
liberal application of lime as a manure, and, 
in case the soil abounds in organic matter, the 
use of a barrel of salt per acre sown broadcast 
before putting in thecrop. Then select anearly 
variety for sowing and trust to Providence 

Mr. 8. adds that “wheat rusts just as badly 
on land recently cleared as on Jand that has 
been in cultivation twenty-five years,” so that 
it is not caused by exhaustion of the soil. Bat 
the fact that 15 bushels per acre was formerly 
considered a fair yield indicates that the dand 
was never very productive. All the facts here 
given would seem to indicate a want of draining. 
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Leghorn Fowls. 


peboretins 
The credit belongs, we believe, to American 
preeders for having discovered among the fowls 
of many colors and styles, imported direct, and 
through England from China, the characteristics 
of a pure: breed, early named Brahma Pootra, 
now known as Light 
Brahmas, (the Dark 
Brahmas having 4 
been developed and =z 
“brought out” in = : 
England.) We claim 
also for our discrim- 
inating countrymen 
the honor of devel- 
oping from hetero- 
geneous materials an 
elegant and. useful 
breed, with strong, 
well-marked charac- 
teristics; namely,the 
Leghorns. Ourown 
earliest knowledge _ 
of this breed of fowls 
does not antedate 
ten years. One of 
the first flocks to 
which our attention 
was drawn belonged 
to Mr. J. C. Thomp- 
son,of Staten Island. 
They were chiefly of 
his own importa- 
tion, and generally had yellow legs, single 
combs, and white ear-lobes, but were not 
alike in many other particulars. As we remem- 
ber them, some were white, others of various 
colors, like common dunghills. We remember 
also some flocks of all white, and whichseldom 
threw chicks with colored plumage or double 
combs. Yet birds were often sold and bred as 
Leghorns, both white and colored, with broad 
rose combs, pink legs, and with bodies like Dork- 
ings. These, in our 
opinion, were cross- 
bred . birds, having 
Dorking or some 
other blood; and al- 
though rose or 
double combs occur 
in yards where care- 
ful breeding is ex- 
ercised, we are in- 
clined to pronounce 
against them 7 toto. 
Pink or white legs 
are of quite frequent 
occurrence in the 
yards of the very 
best breeders, so far 
agsweareaware,and — - 
to throw out either 
class of birds would 
clearly be doing in- 
justice to their other rages aes 
good points, for in i wit bs 
all desirable quali- ( ‘lian. Sorby deb 
ties of style and in 
beauty, as well as in 
usefulness, we venture to say no difference can 
be determined. Except for the fact that flesh-col- 


' ored legs are almost regarded as the peculiar 


property of Dorkings, we know no reason why 
the yellow-legged Leghorns should be preferred. 

We have gone on breeding Leghorns. Every 
year they have shown more style, more marks 
of-high breeding, and their useful qualities have 
kept pace with their improvement in other te- 











spects. Importations have been made, and are 
almost every year being made, but without find- 
ing any birds approaching our home-bred stock, 
which are now raised by perhaps one hundred 
fanciers. They are bred of several classes, Slates, 
Dominiques, etc., but in no color do we find the 
thoroughbred characteristics of the single-combed 
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AMERICAN-BRED WHITE LEGHORNS. 


White. We givean engraving of a remarkably 
fine pair of these, the property of Mr. John 
Salisbury, Jr., of Nyack, N. Y. These are pure 
white in plumage, with yellow legs and white 
ear-lobes. The -cock’s comb is thin and very 
erect, his wattles delicate, but large; while the 
hen’scomb droops. The hens are non-sitters, or 
at least are rarely broody, and are easily broken 
of the desire to sit.. The eggs are above the me- 











the throwing of white chickens is reported, but 
these are exceptional cases, and. no. true breed 
has bee. established from them, so far. as we 
know. -The rose-combed Leghorns might: very 
appropriately be called White Hamburghs, for 
the whole style of the two. breeds is similar. We 
see no reason for excluding. from the Ham- 

— burgh . class. those 
with double combs 
and. white legs, pro- 
vided they. breed 
true. However, the 
style which we fig- 
ure has our decided 
preference, and we 
hope to see it rec- 
ognized as the type. 


Ayrshire Cattle. 


In the November 
number of the Agri- 
culturist, we showed 
portraits . of two 
cows, dnd discussed 
briefly the merits of 
the ‘Ayrshire breed 
as milkers.”’ One of 
the cows~ engraved 
was Dolly 8d, of the 
herd of 8. M. & D. 
Wells, of Wethers- 
field, dam of the fine 
bull; a portrait ‘of 
which, copied from a photograph, is now ex- 
hibited. This animal was past three years old 
when the photograph was taken. Hé repre- 
sents well the characteristics of ‘his race—being 
fine in head, boné, ‘and horn, having a deep 
body, and short, powerful legs, which are fine and 
flat. In color, he is deep red, and White; his 
skin is soft and pliable, the hair abundant, and 
the color of the nude spots—the intérior of the 





dium size, and very white; the chickens hardy; | ears, about the eyes, etc. —of that orahge brown, 








AYRSHIRE BULL ‘ ALECK ORISTIE,”’ 


the flesh tolerably good. They are naturally 
classified with the Black Spanish, Polands, and 
Hamburghs, and their many good qualities lead 
them to be highly esteemed in comparison with 
the best of these justly favored breeds of fowls. 

Leghorns resemble the Spanish so much that 
they have been called “ White Spanish.” We 
know of no proper White Spanish, Black 
Spanish fowls occasionally moult white, and 





Which indicates a 
tendency in. the 
progeny to give rich 
milk, Stock of his 
get have proved re- 
markably good _ani- 
mals, and “On the 
“whole, he seems the 
worthy son ‘of an il- 
lustrious dam. The 
drawings we  fre- 
quently seé of Ayr- 
shire bulls “exhibit 
few, if any, points of 
difference * betrveen 
them ‘anid ‘Short- 
“horns. "We venture 
to say, no breeder 
? will mistake this for 
the likenéssofa Dur- 
ham bull.” ’’Never- 
theless, “the” beef- 
points Of’ ‘the  ani- 
mal ‘are very ‘good, 
and we do not doubt 
that’ he, or steers of 
his get would fatten easily and profitably, where 
Short-horns would not. ‘Aleck Cristie” is 
owned by his breeder, above named, and is the 
sire of several of the young bulls offered by the 
Publishers of the Agricultvrist a8 premiums. 
“There is, probably, no breed of cattle, the 
good qualities of wich are more readily en- 
grafted upon our “native”—that is, mongrel 
stock,—than the Ayrshire, the best qualities of 
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the natives being retained. Thus, Ayrshire 
grade cows are almost surely deep milkers. 
They are active grazers, and will do as well as, 
and probably better than, common cows, on hill 
pastures, and on salt hay and dry cornstalks ; 
and they will make much better useof rich and 
abundant forage, giving more and richer milk, 
and making more cheese. Every year of care- 
ful breeding confirms the Ayrshires in desirable 
characteristics of their own. Though particu- 
' lar styles are bred for by different breeders to 
~ some extent, all aim at early maturity, quantity 
and quality of milk, (quantity first) and vigor- 
ous constitutions. Economy in milk produc- 
tion is worthy the more general attention of 
breeders, and should be considered and bred for. 





Blanketing Horses. 


It is not unusual for over-kind and very care- 
ful people, in very cold weather, to put on a 
heavy blanket under the harness of their horses 
when about to drive to town or to church. 
This practice, although intended as a humane 
one, is by no means to be recommended. While 
the horse is performing his work, there is no 
danger that he will suffer from the severest 
cold, or that his natural clothing will not be 
enough. Indeed, unless his work is very slow, 
perspiration will be excited, and the moisture 
thus arising would be retained by the blanket, 
instead of being immediately dissipated into the 
air. The consequence is, that, the moment we 
stop, our horse stands in the cold winds, with a 
wet blanket over his whole body, the effect of 
the evaporation of the water being to make 
him much colder than he would be if the blank- 
et were then taken off. The true plan is, in 
cold weather, never to blanket a horse while he 
is taking his exercise; and never to allow him 
to stand a moment without blanketing with a 
dry blanket, when his exercise has ceased. So 
true is this, that the most careful and experi- 
enced owners and drivers of fine horses find it 
advantageous to remove even the heavy coating 
of hair that nature supplies for the winter sea- 
son, so that there may be no accumulation of 
moisture about the skin in consequence of heat- 
ing work; and to supply its place, at all times, 
when the animal is at rest, by ample clothing. 


Pia Disposrrion.—“ Walks and Talks” 
writes: It is curious how qualities and even dis- 
position are transmitted in animals. You know 
a thoroughbred pig is quiet and gentle. I can 
do anything with mine. The sow will let you 
take all the little pigs away from her, and let 
you take hold of her and turn her over in the 
bed. The common sow that I crossed with the 
Essex was a coarse, savage sort of brute. When 
I bought her, she was half starved, and the first 
thing she did when turned into the yard was to 
rush at a young rooster and gobble him up. 
And she has killed several lambs for me. I 
have had several litters of half Essex pigs from 
her, and from some cause or other she is getting 
to be a gentle, well-behaved sort of hog. She 
has now a litter of little grade Essex, and one 
of my neighbors was here to-day to look at 
them. She was lying in the yard, and I stooped 
down to catch one of them. As soon as he 
saw what I was doing, my neighbor, who is an 
old farmer, looked round for a stick, expecting 
an attack from the sow. But the little one did 
not start or squeal, and in fact all of them rath- 
er liked to be taken hold of and petted—though 
this is the first time any one has touched them. 
They inherit the disposition from the Essex. 
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There seems to be a determination among 
farmers not to pay such high wages. The re- 
sults of the past year have not been satisfactory. 
Farmers feel poor. We have got in the habit 
of spending more freely, while we now find that 
a dollar does not go as far as it used to. Money 
seems to disappear like dew. For several weeks 
after last harvest, wheat brought a higher price 
than we expected; but farmers were busy and 
did not thrash. When they got ready to sell, 
the price had declined. Then they were unwill- 
ing to sell more than was absolutely necessary 
to pay hired help, and to meet pressing necessi- 
ties. Prices did not advance, and taxes had to 
be paid. Enough was sold to pay them. And 
thus the weeks and months went past. Farm- 
ers who had calculated upon receiving such and 
such an amount for their produce saw their 
granaries gradually get empty and the money 
gone, they hardly knew where. Tosell 500 bush- 
els of wheat for $1,000 or $1,200, and get a 
check for the whole at once, makes a farmer’s 
heart glad; but to sell 50 bushels at a time, and 
for half a dollar a bushel less than could have 
been obtained months before, and then to pay 
the money out before it has. time to get warm in 
one’s pocket, is anything but pleasant. No 
wonder farmers feel poor. And yet we have 
no‘just reasons tocomplain. Weare getting as 
high prices as we had aright to expect. Butter, 
cheese, pork, beef, beans, and barley, are as 
much above their normal value as wheat and 
wool are below. We have no cause to feel dis- 
couraged. Wages are undoubtedly too high, 
especially for unmarried men who get their 
board and washing, and have nothing to buy 
except clothes. Farm men with families are 
no better off than before the war. And it is 
wrong to attribute all our troubles to high 
wages. The principal reason why farmers are 
not doing as well as the advance in prices would 
lead us to expect, is this: the yield per acre is 
too small. We raise from 10 to 15 bushels of 
wheat per acre, instead of 25 to 30 bushels; 15 
to 20 bushels of barley, instead of 35 to 40; 30 
bushels of corn, instead of 60; 75 bushels of po- 
tatoes, instead of 150 or 200. Our cows, instead 
of yielding 150 or 200 lbs.’of butter a year, do 
not yield over 100 lbs. Our steers, which at 
three years old should weigh 1,500 lbs., do not 
average over 1,000 lbs. at four years old. 

But will the kind of farming necessary to pro- 
duce such crops pay? That depends a good 
deal on the means employed to accomplish the 
result. A farmer in Iowa might send to New 
York for guano enough to double all his crops, 
but it would not pay. We must call to our aid 
all the knowledge that can be obtained, and then 
exercise a littlecommon sense, John Johnston 
used Peruvian guano on his wheat last year, and 
says it paid. And I think all the artificial ma- 
nures I have used haye paid me well. But 
leaving these things out of the question it may 
safely be asserted that it does not pay to raise 
weeds; it does not pay to half-plow and half 
work our land; and it certainly will not pay to 
plow and plant Jand that is a mud puddle in the 
spring and a brick-yard in summer. 

“ But if we drain our land and cultivate it more 
thoroughly, we shall haye toemploy more labor, 
and wages, instead of being lower, will be high- 
er.” ‘This sounds plausible, but it is not neces- 
sarily true. Men who would not work for me 
last summer and autumn for $2.50 per day, are 
working for me now at 75c. to $1.00 a day, and 
board themselves. Underdraining can be done 





‘men work during the whole year. 





at a season when other work is not pressing, 
and when men have little else todo. And this 
is also true of other kinds of work that wong 
add greatly to the productiveness of our farms, 
There are very few daysin the year when some. 
thing cannot be found todo that ought to be 
done, and that it will pay to do, provided men 
can be found willing to work at reasonable 
wages. We must employ more labor on our 
farms, but it should be done judiciously, and so 
as not to increase the demand during the busy 
season. That this can be done, I have no gort 
of doubt. From the middle of March to the 
middle of May, men who hire out by the day 
have little todo. And this is the time to drain, 
to pile manure, to make and mend fences, to 
get out stones, and to prepare wood for next 
winter. And yet during this season men not 
hired by the month are idle half the time. } 
am well aware that many of them will not 
work unless they can get high wages. I have 
heard them talk among themselves: “Not 
much doing now, but as soon as planting com- 
mences there’ll be work enough, and we can 
get two dollars a day.” And they are generally 
right. We do little until it is time to plant po- 
tatoes; we then try todo too much: a heavy 
rain delays operations ; we get behind, are ina 
hurry, and offer to pay high wages to the very 
ones who foresaw the result and made calcula- 
tions for it. And this is not all; they feel very 
independent and do not perform more than half 
a good day’s work. The remedy for this state 
of things is to give employment during the early 
spring months to all who will work at reason- 
able wages. Then plant only about half the 
usual area, and so be able to dispense with half 
the usual labor during the busy season. If the 
proper means have been used to prepare and 
enrich the land, we shall get as much produce 
as formerly, and our profits will be a great deal 
larger. Weshall get a great deal of extra work 
done without spending more money; and the 
men will receive as much money, and be just as 
well off as when they received double wages 
half of the time and were idle the other half. 
Farming will never be as profitable as it ought 
to be until we are able and willing to furnish 
By making 
preparations for it, as much labor may be em- 
ployed in winter asin summer. In fact, I have 
more men at work now in the dead of winter on 
my farm than I sometimes have in harvest. 
One man is trimming the apple orchard, two 
are drawing stones, another has gone for a load 
of draining tiles, and four are digging under- 
drains. And I could find work for two or three 
more. When itis too stormy to work outdoors, 
the day hands stay at home, and if they are in- 
dustrious men they can find something to do for 
themselves. The others can thrash beans, cut 
fodder, sort over potatoes, shell corn, and grind 
it; repair implements, oil harness, clean out the 
pig-pens, card all the cows in the stable, and 
give each horse an extra half hour's cleaning. 
Of course, work of this kind needs constant su- 
pervision. The men are not used to it, and the 
farmer must direct every operation, and see 
that it isdone properly. On my farm this is the 
weak point. When Iam writing in the house, 
the men are loitering in the barn. But this is 
no objection to the system. It only proves that 
aman who, for his sins, is obliged to edit a pa- 
per, cannot be as good a furmer as one of those 
thrice happy individuals who can devote all 
their time and thoughts to managing the farm. 
A New Jersey farmer thinks that in advo- 
cating hoeing wheat in the spring, I have over- 
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looked the fact that we generally sow clover 
with the wheat. Not at all; I distinctly stated 
that we should have to give up sowing clover 
with winter wheat. Tae plan is open to that 
objection. “ You say,” he writes, “that we 
must have a rotation of crops to keep up the 
fertility of our farms, and generally speak of 
the course pursued in this State and others, of 
grass after wheat as being the best. Now, by 
hoeing the wheat, what becomes of the timothy 
seed we are so careful to sow in the fall, and the 
clover seed we are advised to sow so early in 
the spring? I don’t see that hoeing wheat can 
ever become general, for even at the West they 
will yet have to come to rotation in order to 
keep up the land.” 

I do not think I ever said that a rotation of 
crops is necessary to keep up the fertility of the 
land. If I did, Isaid what is not true; give 
me plenty of manure and I can raise potatoes, 
onions, corn, grass, barley, and wheat, without 
rotation. There is a great advantage in a judi- 
cious rotation of crops, but there is no absolute 
necessity for it so far as the fertility of the soil 
isconcerned. In fact, Icould impoverish a farm 
sooner With a rotation of crops than without it. 
A few years ago, chemists had a good deal to 
say about the requirements of different plants, 
and could tell us what crops ought to follow 
each other. Since then, they have studied the 
matter more thoroughly, and I hazard little in 
saying that if you should go to the best agricul- 
tural chemist in this country and tell him that 
a certain rotation was not convenient, he would 
say, “Change it for one that isconvenient.”. A 
chemist can give excellent reasons why barley 
does well after a crop of turnips that have been 
eaten by sheep on the land, but this is not the 
reason why the English farmer adopts the sys- 
tem. He sows barley after turnips for the same 
reason that we sow barley after corn, because 
itis more convenient than it is to sow winter 
wheat. That rotation of crops which will ena- 
ble us to clean the land at the least expense, 
which gives us the most work to do during the 
leisure season, and the least during a busy one— 
in other words, the system which is most con- 
venient,—will, as a general rule, be the best. So 
then, if it is desirable to hoe wheat we need not 
hesitate to change our rotation. Fifty years ago 
it was the common practice in England to sow 
grass and clover seed with wheat; now it is 
very uncommon to do so. The wheat is hoed 
once or twice in the spring, and as soon as it is 
harvested, the land is scarified and worked thor- 
oughly in the fall, and prepared for the turnip 
crop the following spring. And this system has 
helped to make English agriculture the admira- 
tion of the world. Clover is sown with the 
barley crop, and wheat follows the clover. 

Farmers must think for themselves, and adopt 
arotation of crops suited to their soil, location, 
and circumstances. One thing is certain: we 
shall be compelled to make a more determined 
effort to clean our land. The weeds cheat us 
out of half our profits. The system best adapt- 
ed to get rid of them is what we are in search 
of. Our climate is much more favorable for 
their destruction than that of England, and it 
may well be that we shall discover some better 
and cheaper method than hoeing the wheat. 
Tam not sure that the plan I am now trying of 
fallowing for barley will prove to be what we 
want. It will certainly destroy that pest of the 
wheat-grower—red-root.” 





A gentleman in Massachusetts wants to know 
why I prefer Peruvian guano to other manures 
for potatoes. I do not think it is any better 





than thoroughly rotted manure from well-fed 
animals, But for immediate effect it is much 
cheaper. The better plan is to use both. Ap- 
ply the manure to the previous crop, (say of 
corn,) and then sow 300 Ibs. of guano broadcast 
on the land after it is plowed in the spring for 
potatoes, and harrow itin. If the land is suit- 
able and the crop is kept clean, I should expect 
alarge yield. But if I had no manured land I 
should not hesitate to sow guanoalone. Ihave 
seen good crops raised on very poor land, with 
guano only. And, in fact, I have never known 
Peruvian guano to fail to produce a good crop 
when properly applied, and the land well plow- 
ed and cultivated. Ifthe crop is planted in 
hills, the guano will have a better effect if ap- 
plied in the hill.” But care is necessary to pre- 
vent the guano from coming in contact with the 
seed, or it will burn it up. If the hillsare 3 
feet apart, 1 oz. of guano, or about a tablespoon- 
ful, will give 300 lbs. per acre. I would mark 
out the rows both ways with a broad-toothed 
marker, and then drop a tablespoonful of guano 
on the spot where the seed is to be planted. 
Then with a hoe thoroughly incorporate it with 
the soil, and at the same time make the hole for 
the set two or three inches deep. I think we 
are apt to plant too shallow. Drop the set and 
cover with loose earth. In this way the guano 
will not hurt the seed, and will act more rap- 
idly than when sown broadcast. 





A young farmer in Ohio asks my advice in 
regard to the improvement of a stiff clay farm 
that formerly produced good wheat, but now 
fails to yield remunerative crops. He says it 
undoubtedly needs underdraining; that he has 
cut one drain through his garden, and “the 
effect is wonderful.” But he is considerably in 
debt, and to spend $50 an acre in draining is out 
of the question. He does not wish to sell the 
farm, and cannot sell a part, as there is much 
land in the neighborhood that can be bought for 
$10 per acre. The soil, he says, seems best 
adapted to grass and clover, and he has thought 
of going into the dairy business, but lacks money 
to buy cows. ‘ Now,” he writes in conclusion, 
“the problem I wish you to solveis, how to make 
the farm get itself out of debt, stock itself, and 
pay for underdraining.” Better sell and buy a 
cheaper farm; or work for some other farmer 
until money enough is saved to farm properly. 
It is now almost impossible to obtain an intelli- 
gent, experienced man to take charge of a farm. 
Such a man can command a good salary. But 
if, in such a case as this, the owner is an “ inde- 
pendent American,” who would rather suffer 
the greatest privations on his own land than 
work for others, and if he cannot sell, he must 
stay where he is and do the best he can. Pluck 
is toa certain extent equivalent to capital. If 
good land in the neighborhood sells for $10 an 
acre, it will not pay to spend $50 an acre in 
draining. But, in point of fact, on the majority 
of our farms, no such sum is required. I be- 
lieve $20 an acre would drain my farm perfect- 
ly. Some fields require more, some less. Drain 
those fields first that are going to be plowed. 
Let the others lie in grass. Take pains to get 
off all the surface water. Never let a drop lie 
on the land a day, if possible. Much can be 
done in this respect with the plow. The fur- 
rows should be opened at the bottom with a 
spade, and then a few minutes’ work with a hoe 
will often let off more water in an hour than the 
sun can evaporate in a week. Where sufficient 
capital is at command, it is undoubtedly better 
to underdrain systematically and thoroughly at 
once, but it is nevertheless true, that a few 





drains judiciously laid through the springy por- 
tions of the farm, in conjunction with surface 
drains, will prove very useful. In this country, 
as compared with England, although we have a 
greater rain-fall, we have fewer rainy days. 
When it rains here, it rains. For several 
montlis in the year, too, the rain is held as snow, 
and when the thaw comes, the ground being 
frozen, the water runs over the surface to the 
lowest level. I believe we can get rid of more 
than half the water which falls on the land by 
means of surface drains. The trouble generally 
is that we do not provide ditches deep enough 
into which the surface drains can be conducted. 

Comparatively few people in tne world do 
more than get a living. And it isasking a good 
deal of a farm to “‘get itself out of debt,” stock 
itself, and furnish the money for improvements 
that would doubie or treble its value, and sup- 
port a family in the meantime, It is true that 
thousands of farmers have accomplished such 
a result in this country, and what has been done 
can be done, but it is usually the labor of a life. 
Toamind rightly constituted, the improvement 
of land is the most pleasurable of all occupa- 
tions, and we can afford to live economically for 
the time being, and wait patiently for the profits. 





Mr. Boardman, of Ontario County, N. Y., 
wants to know the value for manure of a ton 
of clover seed straw as compared with a ton of 
clover hay. He says he has been reading Prof. 
Johnson’s new book, “ How Crops Grow,” but 
cannot find the information. This is true, but 
as he has given us the most valuable work of 
the kind in the English language, we must ex- 
cuse him. He gives the composition of the ash 
of clover seed, but not the percentage of nitro- 
gen. We are pretty sure in concluding, how- 
ever, that clover seed is very similar in compo- 
sition to peas and beans. Furthermore it is 
probable that there is but little loss of nitro- 
gen during the ripening of the seed, and conse- 
quently if a ton of clover seed hay yields 800 
Ibs. of seed, we may conclude that 1,700 Ibs. of 
straw and 800 lbs. of peas, beans, or oil-cake, 
would make manure as valuable as a ton of 
ordinary clover hay. Clover seed, or peas and 
beans, is worth for manure about as much again 
per lb. as ordinary clover hay. It may be safely 
asserted that the straw of peas, beans, or clover, 
is worth three times as much for manure as 
wheat straw. 

Mr. B. hasa good wheat farm of 120 acres, 
and his wheat crop last year brought him 
$2,400; besides this he had 800 bushels of 
potatoes and expects 50 bushels of clover seed. 
He does not raise any oats, barley, or buck- 
wheat, and feeds out the corn from 10 acres on 
his farm. He has 12 aetes of orchard, keeps 
180 sheep, 6 head of éattle, and 4 horses. His 
practice is to spréad tia@nure on clover sod in 
winter or spring, pasturé the field with sheep 
until the 1st of July, then plow it about 10 
inches deep) cultivate thoroughly, and sow wheat 
Sept. 1st. Assoon as the wheat is harvested, 
the field is plowed with a double plow 4 little 
deeper than before, Then it is rolled witha four- 
horse iron roller, cultivated thoroughly, and 
sown With wheat again, seeding with clover in 
the spring. That this plan gives good wheat 
on his farm, the crop of last season abundantly 
proves. But I fea? that the system would not 
keep the land clean, unless the first erop was 
hoed. A once-plowed summer fallow, with only 
two months of cultivation, is not sufficient to 
germinate seeds of weeds. I see no other objec- 
tion tothe plan. It will not exhaust the soil any 
sooner than raising wheat after barley or oats, 
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Fodder Cutting at Ogden Farm. 


One of the items.of improved agriculture on 
which the operations of this establishment were 
originally based was the cutting of all hay, corn- 
stalks, and other fodder, to be consumed by the 
stock; and the barn was purposely so construct- 
ed as to make it inconvenient to feed long fod- 
der. to: animals. For some time, however, it 
seemed. quite impossible to secure the regular 
cutting of the feed; for, even when a sufficient 
force’was furnished, the.labor of turning t..2 
machine for so large an amount of work was so 
irksome that it was impossible to get it properly 
performed; and the question of mechanical 
power became an important one. It was first 
contemplated to erect a large wind-mill on the 
barn: for this purpose; but, in the absence of 
practical evidence that it would succeed, the at- 
tempt has not thus far been made. It was 
found, also, that the use of a steam engine would 
possibly vitiate the insurance policy on the barn 
and live-stock ; and so recourse was finally had 
to the railway horse-power. A double power, 
used during the summer by an itinerant thrash- 
er, has been hired for the winter and set up on 
the main floor of the barn. Its belt being con- 
nected with a Daniels’ power hay-cutter, it is 
found that one heavy mule will drive even the 
double horse-power without undue exertion; 
and the amount of hay or cornstalks required 
for the entire foddering of about 30 head of stock 
is cut daily in 30 minutes. There is no difficul- 
ty whatever in securing the regular performance 
of the work, since the hay requires no more 
handling than would be necessary to deliver it 
in front of the stalls; and the subsequent hand- 
ling of the chaff with the facilities provided is 
so easy that there is no excuse, and, indeed, no 
temptation, for its neglect. As a consequence, 
whatever advantage may be gained by the cut- 
ting of hay,—and so far as can now be esti- 
mated in this experiment, it is fully ten per cent 
of the whole,—is attained without additional 
labor by the use of a horse-power, hired for the 
winter for $10, and the daily use of one mule 
for half an hour. Arrangements having been 
perfected for steaming, the liay, after being cut, 
is all subjected to this process before being fed. 
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The Distribution of Liquid Manure. 
tp inn 
All plant-food enters the roots of crops in so- 
lution in water. When ordinary kinds of ma- 
nure are applied to the Jand in a solid form, 
considerable time is usually required for the ac- 














Fig. 1.—MANURE CART ON LEVEL GROUND. 


tion of the nat ural forces of the earth and rains, 
air and warmth, betore it is all so far part and 
pared of the soil a9 to be assimilable by the 


plant. A portion is almost immediately avail- 
able, but other portions gradually become so, 
The contrary is true with liquid manure. When 
it enters the soil, a great portion of it is in a 
state of immediate availability, and the rest rap- 
idly becomes so. When applied to crops whose 
roots already fill the soil, as to grass or grain, 
a portion is at once seized upon by the plants, 
while the rest, being absorbed by the soil, is fur- 
nished as occasion requires. This takes place on 
well-drained soils, most rapidly in moist seasons. 
The application on such land is best made just 
before a moderate rain, or just after one, while 
the soil is still full of water. The reason for 
this is that the large quantity of water causes a 
more general diffusion of the manure than would 
otherwise occur. The idea that manure in the 
liquid form is likely to be lost by leaching is 
erroneous. Any tolerably good soil possesses 
properties which arrest and render solid almost 





Fig. 2.—MANURE CART ON HILLSIDE. 
all substances in solution, having a high manu- 
rial value, like the alkalies, phosphates, and am- 
monia. This takes place most rapidly in that 
portion of the top-soil least exposed to the ac- 
tion of the elements. Hence it is, that rains, 
while they dissolve plant-food in the top soil, 
cannot carry it far below the surface. If, how- 
ever, instead of sinking into the earth, water 
flows over it, great damage may be the result. 

There are many ways of distributing liquid 
manure. It is extensively done by hand, and 
this is the best way for manuring cabbages, 


beans, and all plants growing in hills or distinct | 
. * .- 
On grass and grain avery even distri- 


rows. 
bution may be effected from a skillfully handled 
bucket. A French or German farmer accus- 
tomed to it will fling his bucketful in fine spray 
over a half circle of 15 feet radius, and no one 
can tell if one part gets more than “another. 

For ordinary purposes, and for common peo- 
ple, however, a cart made for the purpose is 
most ‘satisfactory. We give figures like one 
which we know worked very well and which is 
almost identically like the one engraved, except 
that it has a tin distributor instead of a wooden 
one. {> ones are light, but hard to clean, and 
they often: need cleaning, and soon rust out. 

This cart isa pipe or hogshead set upon an 
axle. There is a hole in the top as it lies; and 
it is sect so that nearly all the water will run out 
of a hole in the rear head. A 3-inch hole is 
made at this point, and a plug with a 2-inch 
bore inserted; or no plug need be used. In 
cither case a canvas or leathern hose is attached 
over the holeor to the plug, and a valve is placed 
to close the opening inside of the hogshead, 
which is shown in both fig. 3 and fig. 4. This 
valve is opened by a wire passing out at the top 
where the driver can reach it. The hose is at- 
tached to the distributor, and fs long enough to 








allow its swinging from side to side, at least 9 
foot. This part of the apparatus is easily made 
by taking a piece of 
pump tube 3 inches 
square, having a 2- 
inch bore, cutting 
it of the right 
length, plugging up 
the ends, and boring 
holes at the proper 
distances, more fre- 
quent towards the 
ends than in the 
middle, if of large 
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size. Holes 3{.-inch Fig. 3. VALVE AND sTRaIngR, 


in diameter are about right.. The distrip. 
utor may be attached directly and immovably 
to the cart, or it may swing as shown in the en- 
gravings. When this plan is followed, a *),. 
inch bolt should be used, driven from the 
inside through a*|,-inch hole. The distributor 
should swing very loose. It will then ae. 
commodate itself to inequalities of the sur- 
faces, but more especially to uniform inclines, 
like side-hills, which it is desirable to travel} 
across, and not up and down. Figure1 exhibits 
the liquid manure cart upon level ground, giving 
a top-dressing to a field of beets or ruta-bagas, 
A few plugs might be inserted, so that only the 
two jets nearest over the rows of roots should 
flow. Figure 2 represents the same cart ona 
side-hill, the distributor retaining its horizontal 
position, whatever be the inclination. Figure 
4 shows the side view and section at once, the 
dotted lines indicating the internal structure, 
There is a screen or strainer, to free the liquid 
from particles of straw, etc., before it enters the 
distributor, seen in fig. 3. As a safeguard it is 
also best to strain all the water through a piece 
of sacking placed in the opening in the top of 
the hogshead. Should the distributor become 
clogged or dirty, it is easily cleaned by knocking 
out the plugs and swabbing it out, clearing the 














Fig. 4.—SECTION AND SIDE VIEW. 


holes at the same time. In case pump tubing 
cannot be obtained, substitutes are easily con- 
structed, as indicated in figure 4, a, 4, and ¢ 
aed > 
Great Milkers for Butter Dairies. 
mn 

It is fast coming to be understood that for the 
manufacture of butter simply, great milkers are 
not always the best cows. To say nothing of 
the superior butter-making qualities of Jersey 
cattle, the difference in butter-making capacity 
between different cows of any breed depends 
very slightly on the quantity of milk that they 
give and almost entirely on its quality. A 
cow giving ten quarts of milk per day will often 
make more butter than another of the same 
breed giving sixteen quarts; and where this 
is the case, if the business is exclusively, or 
chiefly, the manufacture‘of butter, the smaller 
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milker is much the more profitable, for the 
reason that the skimmed milk is usually of 
little value, except for the manufacture of pork, 
and this will not compensate for the greater 
amount of food that the larger milker consumes. 
For butter dairies, then, it should be our aim, 
setting aside all other considerations, to select 
such animals as ample experience has shown 
will make the largest quantity of butter from a 
given amount of food. Whether the food be 
fed to one animal or to two is a matter of little 
consequence. What we want is to get the 
most money as the result of its consumption ; 
and this is often attained by feeding it to a 
larger number of smaller milkers. In the case 
of thoroughbred animals, the advantage of the 
larger number of cows is still greater, for the 
reason that they give us more valuable calves. 
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Salt as an Article of Diet for Stock. 


Oo 





Tt would seem absurd to argue that salt is 
an essential ingredient in, or in connection 
with, the feed of live-stock. The problem is 


one which has its demonstration daily in the 
fondness of the animals for it, in their rough 
coats, and nibbling and sniffing appetites when 
deprived of it, and in the sleek condition and 
sharp appetites which soon come from its mod- 
erate use. The deer and the buffaloare as fond 
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of salt as our domestic ruminants, and in a con- 
dition of captivity, it is as essential to their 
health. Cattle near the sea-board do not need 
salt, and though they like it, the use of it is often 
given up, because its benefits are not apparent, 
and the very knowledge of its utility may be 
lost in a few generations. 

“Tow quickly your butter comes!” said an 
acquaintance who had stepped in to have a 
morning chat with the good wife of a farmer 
living near one of our seaside watering-places. 
“You must salt your cows well.”—“Oh, no! 
we never salt them; do you salt your cows ?” 
—“ Certainly, every week.”’—“ How do you do 
it?” rub it into their backs ?” was the innocent, 
and, from her standpoint, natural rejoinder. 

When cattle and sheep are salted once a week 
and flat rocks with basins in them are not abund- 
ant, the next best things are little oak “dug- 
outs,” like the one shown in fig. 2, three feet 
long, ten inches wide, four high, and about two 
deep, They will last out in the weather a long 
time if they are only housed in the winter, or 
turned bottom upwards on a rock. We give also 
a sketch of a salt-trough (fig. 1) for the constant 
supply of dry salt. A swinging roof hung ina 
frame, which supports the trough a little above 
the ground, protects the salt from the weather, 
and animals will quickly learn to push the 
Toof to one side and get at the salt, and 








Fig. 1.—SALT-TROUGH WITH ROOF. 


-feeding rack is constructed 





when they leave, the roof swings back again. 

Rock-salt in lumps of several pounds’ weight 
is the best article for placing in troughs or 
This costs a good deal more than the 


mangers, 





Fig. 2. 
salt from the same mines, dissolved, evaporated, 
purified, and furnished in sacks, as ‘ Ashton’s 
Factory-filled,” simply because there is not de- 
mand enough for it to make it an article of ex- 
tensive commerce, It is so hard that animals 
cannot gnaw it easily, and in simply licking it 
they do not get too much, but quite enough. 
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Cheap Shelter for Cattle, 
en ae 

A common excuse for the barbarous practice 
of wintering cattle at the stack-yard is the want 
of capital to build a good barn. For the pros- 
perous farmer a convenient barn, as near the 
center of his premises as possible, is doubtless 
es the most economical arrange 
s~ ment. But almost every farm 

‘? furnishes the material for 
’. “hovels,” with very little ex- 
penditureof money, and a tem- 
porary hovel. may be made 
= quite as comfortable as a barn. 
Our Irish fellow-citizens have 
a genius for this kind of struc- 
' ture, and one often sees by their 
‘rude houses, shelters for the 
Z poor man’s cow, that are mod- 
= elsof comfort, if not of beauty. 
= He has but one to provide for, 
<2 and its walls and roof are 
thrown up in a day; but if it 
pays the poor man to provide 
shelter for his cow, it certainly 
will pay the large farmer to shelter his herd. 
Select dry ground for your hovel, and, if pos- 
sible, the southern slope of a hill or the south 
side of a grove. Planta row of posts ten or 
twelve feet apart, and eight feet high, for the 
rear of the hovel, and a second row, twelve 





feet high, about twelve fect = -- 43 
in front. .These rows of 
posts should be extended ac- 
cording to the number of 
cattle to be accommodated, 
allowing three fect for the 
smaller animals, and four for 
the larger. Boards or slabs 
may be used for the siding 
and for the roof, if these 
are available. Doors should 
open to the south, at con- 
venient distances. A long 


at the back side of the hovel, 
and the cattle are tied up, 
fed, and attended as if in a 
barn, The stacks of fod- 
der are made immediately around the hovel, 
with reference to convenience in feeding. This 
is not so easy as to feed from the barn floor, but 
it involves very little more labor than foddering 
from the stack-yard, where the hay has not only 
to be thrown over the fence, but scattered 
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widely, to give every animal a fair chance. ' Not 
nearly as much hay would be wasted by tram- 
pling, and about as much would be saved by 
shelter as in the best constructed barn. If lum- 
ber is scarce, the siding and roof may be made 
of straw, bog hay, sedges, sea-weed, or even of 
the hay that is to serve for fodder. Thatch, well 
put on, will last nearly as long as shingles. 
Siding of straw, a foot thick, packed between 
poles, will last several years with slight repairs. 
But the stacks of hay may be so arranged as to 
form the most of the siding, and if the hay knife 
be used, the part next to the hovel may be left 
to the last, and be fed out ‘in spring, after the 
extreme cold has passed. This style of hovel is 
much used upon the prairies, and in the new 
settlements, where timber is scarce, by the more 
careful farmers. It might often be used to ad- 
vantage by all farmers in the North, who have 
not sufficient barn room for their cattle. © It is 
as valuable for manure making as for shelter. 
If the floor of the hovel be covered a foot. or 
more thick with muck, peat, or surface soil, well 
dried, it will absorb all the valuable parts of the 
urine, leaving only the water to leach away into 
the earth. The whole floor may be treated as 
in box stalls, adding Joam and straw, as they are 
needed to keep the cattle clean and comforta- 
ble. All the manure of the cattle would be 
saved in this way, and it would add greatly to 
the richesof the farm. One great advantage of 
these cheap shelters would be a great saving in 
the carting of manures. If the hovel were lo- 
cated as it should be, upon the field tobe broken 
up for corn, the manure would be already upon 
the ground for spring use. The only labor 
would be to compost the manure, and spread it 
for plowing in. This would give relief to the 
teams at a time when all their strength is 
wanted for the pressing labors of seed-time, 
and by adopting this plan the remote fields 
of the farm might~be»kept -in good heart. 


A Farmer’s Skiff. 


—_— 





Many whose farms border on a stream or 
lake find it very convenient to have a boat of 
some kind. A correspondent in West Virginia 
sends us drawings and a description of a boat 
that can be made at a small cost. He states 
that he has had one in use for two years, and 
finds it very serviceable. It will carry six 


persons, and a large man can stand on one 
side of it without dipping 


* 


He says: 


<= 


water. 














Fig. 1.—sKIFF AS COMPLETED. ; 


“For sides, take two 1-inch planks, 16 inches 
wide, and 14 feet long; for ends, 2-inch plank, 
the same width. Cut the stern-piece 30 inches 
long at bottom, and 40 at top; ent the bow- 
piece 12 inches long at bottom, and 20 inches at 
top; then cut a center-piece 12 inches wide, 40 
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inches long at bottom, and 50 inches long at 
top; put these pieces in position, and securely 
nail the sides to them; this can be readily done 
by boring holes very near the ends of the side 
planks, bringing them into place by means of a 
rope, twisted by a short lever. After the sides 











20 tH. 
g 
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Fig.2.—sTERN PIECE. Fig. 3.—sow. 


are thus secured, true up the bottom edges, and 
plank crosswise with j-inch plank, ¢ of an inch 
apart; caulk these seams with oakum or cot- 
-ton, and tar the whole botiom, and two or three 
inches up the sides. A keel 1,2 or 3 inches 





SO 272. deep can then be 

nailed on,depending 

SS = on the shallowness 

A of the water where 
40 in. the boat is to be 


Fig. 2.—MIDDLE PIECE. nse, Forseats, nail 


a plank across each end, and one for the rower, 
over the middle-piece; two row-locks, about 
six inches above the sides of the boat, complete 
the job. These can be made of plank, set up 
on end, and fastened to the inside of the boat. 
-A common carpenter can make such a boat in 
about two days; and if planed and 
painted, it looks well. The ends ought 

to incline outwards about three inches 

« tothe foot. Ihave boated as much ice 

" at one time in such a boat as four 
244. horses could haul in a wagon; yet it is 
Fig. 5. go light, that a little girl rowed it three- 
quarters of a mile against a slight current with- 
out fatigue. Fig. 1, on the preceding page, 
shows the skiff completed; fig. 2 is a diagram 
of the stern piece; fig. 3, the bow piece; fig. 
4, the middle piece, and fig. 5, the row-lock. 


Ogden Farm.—Past, Present, and Future. 
— 

Near Newport, R. L., there is a farm of sixty 
_acres which promises to be of some consequence 
to the agriculture of America. Its improve- 
ment is the joint operation of Mr. Geo. F. Tyler, 
of Philadelphia, and Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
of Newport. The farm in question has not 
been undertaken for any fancy purpose. A de- 
sire to show what can be done and an attempt 
to teach others how to farm formed no part of 
the motive for the enterprise, which was, on the 
contrary, founded on the very sensible basis of 
a desire to make money by farming. The soil 
is a friable loam from five to ten inches deep, 
lying upon avery compact, bluish subsoil, such 
as is usually considered impervious to water. 

The land lies over the crown of a gently slop- 
ing hill. The difference in elevation between 
the highest and lowest points, distant from each 
other rather more than half a mile, is about 
fifty feet. The summit of the hill is nearly flat, 
and all of the water that fell upon it, unable to 
descend through the hard pan for want of an 
outlet beneath, has always traveled by slow and 
easy stages, from one particle of the soil to 
another, down the slope of the land, saye.as 
evaporated from the surface, preventing all pos- 
sibility of a fertile condition, despite repeated 
coaxings with manure, and good cultivation. 
During its previous history, the farm has been 
repeatedly sold at low prices, and rented at low 
rates; its owners and tenants having usually 
retired lame from its possession, it had earned 
the name of “Poverty Farm.” When it came 








into the present possession, it seemed to many 


Rhode Island farmers to be but a stepping- | 


stone to the poor-house or the mad-house, and 
the well-worn compliment concerning fools and 
their money has not yet gone out of use in the 
neighborhood. The purchase was made a little 
more than a year ago. Since that time every 
acre of the land has been thoroughly drained in 
the best manner with tiles placed four feet deep 
in parallel lines 40 feet apart. Much of the 
land has been subsoiled and nearly the whole of 
it broken up. The interior fences have been, or 
are being entirely removed, the whole farm be- 
ing thrown into a single field, with the excep- 
tion of about four acres enclosing the buildings 
and yards. A three-story barn, 40 feet by 100 
feet, has been built, and a stock of over twenty 
head of pure Jersey Cattle has been purchased, 
or bred on the place. This barn is designed 
to be a model of simplicity and convenience. 

It is, of course, too early in the history of the 
improvement to do much more than to call at- 
tention to it, but the effect of the drainage has 
been so marked that it will already bear more 
than @ passing notice. On the eastern side the 
drains of about twenty acres discharge through 
a four-inch outlet. We visited the farm the day 
after Thanksgiving, and found teams plowing 
what had been the wettest land of the whole 
farm—land which,without draining, surely could 
not have been plowed before June next; and 
the record of the flow at the outlet showed how 
prompt the action of the drains had been. On 
Wednesday, the outlet had been flowing about 
half an inch deep; on Thursday, Thanksgiving 
Day, it commenced to rain at noon, and stormed 
furiously until about nightfall, at which time the 
4-inch pipe was running entirely full. The next 
day when we saw it, and when the Jand was in 
good condition for plowing, the flow of the out- 
let had receded to a depth of less than one inch, 
showing a much more rapid descent of the wa- 
ter through a compact subsoil than was looked 
for, so soon after the completion of the draining. 

The fact that Ogden Farm is not intended to 
be in any sense a “ model” farm makes it all the 
more valuable asa model. When a rich man, with 
“aoricultural tastes,” moves into the country, 
builds a $25,000 barn, a $1,000 poultry-house, 
and stone walls at $10 a rod, and thinks that he 
is advancing the cause of scientific agriculture, 
we are disposed to sympathize very heartily 
with those who think that he is doing it a real 
injury. His investments will never bring a re- 
spectable return, and he does not care that they 
should, and his example must often have the 
effect of deterring men of smaller means from 
undertaking real improvements. 

The farm in question, on the other hand, has 
had hardly a dollar expended upon it for the 
purpose of show or ornament. The whole in- 
vestment is purely a business one, with capi- 
tal sufficient to insure its success, if its plans 
have been judiciously laid out. We shall 
watch its course with interest, and shall 
endeavor to keep our readers informed of 
its successes and failures as they occur. 


an > ee 
———_<o_ 


Steaming Food for Horses. 
cielo 

Mr. Stewart, of North Evans, New York, who, 
in an article furnished for the Annual Report of 
the Department of Agriculture, has stated very 
clearly the general arguments in favor of steam- 
ing food for farm stock, and the results of his 
own experience therein, mentions, incidentally, 
the fact that the steaming of hay is a sure pre- 
ventive of heaves, and a sure cure of coughs 
and colds, instancing the case of an animal of 
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a 
his own, which came in from pasture with g Se. 
vere cough, and was entirely cured within two 
weeks by an exclusive steamed diet. This re 
sult is in accordance with the idea, that the irri. 
tation of the throat by dusty hay is a fertile 
source of heaves and coughs, and it suggests an 
important argument in favor of steaming, 

On general principles, it being admitted that 
steaming food for neat cattle produces the mogt 
economical results, it is fair to assume that the 
steaming of horse food will be even more bene. 
ficial; for the reason that the digestive organs 
of the horse are much less elaborate than those 
of the ox, and that in all cases a much larger 
proportion of the food passes the bowels in an 
undigested condition. Therefore, whatever may 
tend, as unquestionably steaming does, to jp. 
crease the digestibility of food, must have the 
effect of economizing, in a very marked degree, 
that which is given to our horses; and the 
application of steaming in the feeding of all of 
the animals on our farms would considerably 
lessen the incidental expenses of the process, 
in proportion to the number of animals fed, 





The Management of Colts, 
i 

Probably American farmers are as successful 
as any other farmers in the raising of young 
horses ;—that is to say, considering the charac. 
ter of the sires and dams, they bring about as 
good final results as attend horse breeding in 
any other country where breeding is only inci- 
dental to farm work. But there is one item of 
management which is either disregarded or im- 
perfectly understood, and that is, the early 
education of the colt. Mr. Rarey has done much 
to upset the old-fashioned notion of breaking 
horses, and has shown that, by judicious bend- 
ing, the necessity for breaking may be entirely 
obviated ; but even Mr. Rarey’s system confined 
itself chiefly to horses which had arrived at an 
age when their services could be made immedi- 
ately useful. The reason why it is necessary to 
apply any strenuous system of training in 
bringing colts to their first work is, that they 
have to be taught to do that for which their 
previous life has in no manner prepared their 
minds. The first three or four years of a coll’s 
life are passed at pasture, or in the stable, and 
the most that he learns is, to obey the restraints 
of the halter, and occasionally, though, unfortu- 
nately, too seldom, to allow himself to be 
cleaned. When the day of his usefulness ar- 
rives, he is to be taught his trade in a few days 
or a few weeks; and the bit, the bridle, the 
girth, the saddle, the hard-pressing collar,—all 
perfectly new revelations to him,—are to be 
crammed down his young throat in the most 
remorseless manner, and he is a fortunate colt 
if the cramming be done with a gentle hand. 
Too often his simple wonder excites his mas- 
ter’s temper, and a contest ensues, from the ef- 
fect of which he never recovers. If every colt 
could be treated as are, for example, those of 
Mr. Charles Sharpless, of Pennsylvania, the re- 
sult upon the average temper of our harness and 
saddle horses would be remarkable, and at least 
one-half of the dangers of horsemanship would 
be obviated. It is Mr. Sharpless’ universal 
custom, while the colt is still running with its 
dam, even at the age of six wecks or two 
months, to follow the handling and caressing to 
which it has been accustomed almost from the 
hour of its birth, by a gradual harnessing and 
playing with straps, and generally on the third 
or fourth day of trial, by hitching to a pair of 
light wheels, with which the little shaver fol- 
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lows its dam about the field. The colt learns 
these things at this early day as easily as it 
would learn anything else, and the lesson is 
never forgotten; so that when the time for 
actual harnessing comes, it creates no surprise, 
makes no trouble, and gives rise to no contests, 





Improvements in Draining Tiles. 
BY COL, GEORGE E. WARING, JR, 
—_———— 
In view of the fact that in my article on 
“Tile Draining,” published in the Agricultural 





Figs. 1 and 2.—TILE AND COLLAR. 


Annual for 1867, and in my “Draining for 
Profit and Draining for Health,” published by 
your house, I have very strenuously insisted up- 
on the necessity for using silt basins in the lay- 
ing of underdrains, I have thought it advisa- 
ble to state explicitly the reasons which have 
led me in my own practice, and in advice to 
others, to dispense almost entirely with their use, 
They were at best a rather imperfect and quite 
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Fig. 3.—TILE AS LAID. 





expensive means for preventing the obstruction 
of drains by accumulations of silt; but, with 
the draining materials procurable at the time 
when the book and article above alluded to 
were written, they were indispensable. During 





Fig. 5. 

the last year I have used largely the tiles manu- 
factured by Messrs. C. W. Boynton & Co., of 
Woodbridge, N. J., which are made with cer- 
tain modifications and improvements that very 
greatly lessen the necessity for‘silt basins. In- 
deed, in draining my own farm of 60 acres, I 


Fig. 4. 


have not made a single 
one of these. The tiles 
ase referred to are made from 
Fig. 6 the tenacious clay of the 
Amboy region, which is so much richer in 
quality and so much more uniform than the 
brick clay ordinarily employed for the purpose, 
” that it is found easy to 

.. make even the smallest 
Z\ tiles two feet long, 
which, of itself, is a great 
advantage, inasmuch as 
it reduces by one-half 
the number of joints, 
which must always form 
a greater or less obstacle to the smooth flow of 
water, while there are still openings enough re- 
maining for the complete admission of soil wa- 
ter. Only round tiles are made at this establish- 
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Fig. 7%. 





Fig. 8.—CONNECTION OF LATERAL WITH MAIN. 


ment, the smaller ones being provided with 
well-fitting collars for connecting their_ends. 





The tile and collar respectively are shown in 
figs. 1 and 2, The continuous line is laid as 
shown in fig. 8. The curved tiles, such as 
those shown in figs, 4 and 5, bent to various 
degrees, in order to suit the requirements of 
different circumstances, I have found of great 
assistance, especially in abruptly changing the 
direction of main drains. Figure 6 represents 
an enlarging tile, by which, in increasing the 
size of a drain, as from two to three inches, the 
abrupt rough edge, formed by inserting the 
smaller tile into the larger one, may be avoided. 
This gradual enlargement will effectually pre- 
vent the checking of the flow that is unayvoid- 
able in all cases where a confined stream breaks 
abruptly into a larger conduit. The most im- 
portant improvement that Boynton has made, 
and the one which does more than any other to 
obviate the need for silt basins, isthe junction 
piece, shown in fig. 
%, which is used for 
connecting _ lateral 
drains with mains, 

Fig. 9. or one main with 
another. These junction pieces are made 
complete, as shown in the figure, for all the dif- 
ferent sizes of mains,and laterals; and, by their 
use, the water from the lateral is introduced in- 
to the main at an angle of 45°. As it enters 
near the bottom of the main it materially ac- 
celerates the flow in the latter by its force of 
entry, while, with the best joint that it was for- 
merly possible for us to make by the aid of the 
tile pick, there was an interruption of the flow 
and frequently a tendency to deposit silt at the 
junctions. By the use of these junction pieces, 
the points of intersection are made the safest of 
the whole drain, instead of being, as they were 
under the old system, the most insecure, The 
manner in which the collared small lateral is 
connected with the lower part of the larger tile 
of the main drain is shown in fig. 8. When the 








Fig. 10.—vIEW OF OUTLET. 


lateral approaches the main at aright angle, or 
at a very obtuse angle, the curved tile shown in 
fig. 5 should be used, in order that the flow may 
strike in the direction of the oblique junction. 
Messrs. Boynton & Co. have also made an 
earthen-ware grating for covering outlets, which 
is very much cheaper than the wire grating rec- 
ommended in my book; and, as the last pipe of 
the drain is glazed or vitrified ware, the outer 
end may project a little beyond the mason work 
without fear that it will be injured by frost. This 
grated outlet is shown in fig.9. The grating is 
movable, and can be easily detached for cleaning 
when necessary. The appearance of an outlet, 
so arranged in connection with masonry, is 
shown in fig. 10, and it is difficult to conceive 
of any plan more simple or more effective. 





Sowrna CLoveR SEED.—Test the seed, un- 
less it is known to be good. To do this, take a 
saucer half full of sand, pat it level, sprinkle on 
a known number of seeds, lay a piece of mus- 
lin over them, and put a light layer of sand 
upon it; keep all moist, and after a few days, 
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see how many seeds germinate. Before sowing 
clover, practice taking a pinch for a cast be- 
tween the thumb and two fingers, doing it many 
times, until the same quantity is taken each 
time. The chief advantage of sowing upon a 
light fall of snow is, that the evenness and reguagy 
larity of the casts may be seen.- To sow well 
requires practice. The field should be paced, 
the amount of seed estimated, then measured 
out, and divided, for a beginner, into as many 
equal parcels as he will need to test the accura- 
cy of his sowing. It is best for a very raw hand 
to sow half the entire lot of seed, making it 
cover the whole field, and then, going at right 
angles, to sow the other half. A good way is, 
.to wait until the seed starts and shows spots 
which have too little and then scatter on some 
additional seed, so as to remedy the defect. 





The Award of Prizes at Fairs. 
os 

Some very absurd awards, recently made in 
the name of one of the prominent poultry so- 
cieties of the country, have caused the general 
subject of awards at fairs to be discussed by 
persons especially interested in agricultural and 
kindred societies: Two questions will at once 
set in a clear light the delicacy of this subject, 
viz: 1st. What shall the officers of a society 
do when their judges make and ask them to 
promulgate unjust and absurd awards? 2d. 
What kind of judges and judgments will be ob- 
tained if the judges know that their reports 
of awards are subject to be overruled by 
the executive committee of the society? Men 
who are placed upon committees of award 
ought to know more than the. executive com- 
mittee of the society about their own special- 
ties, and if any society could secure the services 
of such men, we are sure, that while they would 
not submit to have their awards revised by any- 
body, they would be happy to conform to the 
most stringent rules for the guidance of commit- 
tees, which might be laid down by the society, 
Judges who would tamely submit to a revision 
of their work are just the men not wanted as 
judges. True,an ignoramus might be just as 
sensitive in regard to his judgment as a wise 
man; but, nevertheless, it is most important that 
all judges should feel that their decisions, if 
made within the just rules of the society, are ir- 
revocable. Without this, there can be no gen- 
erally good decisions secured. The question 
then arises—W hat rules ought the society to lay 
down, and how instruct its judges? It is al- 
most universal, that certain rules upon points of 
honor are considered established by usage ; for 
instance, no man should pass judgment upon 
his own articles, or upon those in which he 
may be considered to have a personal inierest, 
as upon those of a son or other friend. Neither 
may a person accept a position where his bias 
in favor of some unimportant peculiarity will 
interfere with his fair judgment. The society 
should, however, cause to be printed and placed 
in the hand of committees of judges, a set of 
rules, somewhat like the following: 

Awards will be made impartially, having 
reference solely to the excellence of the articles 
under consideration, and entirely without refer- 
ence to the number of prizes the exhibitor may 
take, or to any remuneration of deserving ex- 
hibitors, even though every prize be taken by 
one person.—Any attempt of an exhibitor to 
deceive, in regard to anything, and especially 
in reference to ownership, breeding, age, or 
characteristics of any of his live-stock, shall 
disqualify both the exhibitor and all his stock. 
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—No awards may be made to unworthy arti- 
cles. When there is no competition, an article 
unworthy of the first prize in such a case is also 
unworthy of the second or third, for the socie- 
ty commits itself for the excellence of any- 
thing to’ which a prize is awarded. — In 
judging of live-stock of all kinds, awards 
must be made in accordance with recognized 
standards of excellence, and scales ‘of points; 
and in cases of doubt; the judges must consult 
the counselling committee throuch the superin- 
tendent, or superintendent of the department. 

Decisions and ‘awards made in accordance 
witli thése rules are final. No appeal from the 
decisions of judges will be éntertained, except 
on the’ plea that the rules are departed from, 
and such appeals will be heard by the executive 
committee of the society at any time before or 
afier the’ proniulgation of the awards. Every 
society should furnish for the information of 
judges, full scales of ‘points, descriptions of 
breeds, and specifications of disqualifying and un- 
desirable characteristics: -It should, moreover, 
provide convenient scales for weizhing poultry, 
and, if possible, books containing engravings of 
famons prize birds,-and information of value to 
judges, in enabling them to “post up” upon 
yoints which few men retain in their memories. 





Going to Market. 
ears. ee a 

The author of Walks and Talks mentioned 
last month the waste of time in going to town 
with a poor team. When we have been in 
Southern cities, the slow and cumbrous way of 
getting to market has struck us as a great waste 
of time and power. In those cities it is the cus- 
tom to have regular market days, usually two in 
each week. Early in the afternoon preceding 
market day, the country wagons begin to ar- 
rive, and take places along the streets. The 
vehicles are usually Jarge, heavy, out of all 
proportion to their contents, and are covered 
with a canvas top, stretched over bows. The 
wagons are backed up to the side walk, and the 
horses or mules unhitched, tied to the sides of 
the wagon, and fed with provender which has 
been brought along. The wagon itself serves 
as a hotel for the driver and those who may ac- 
company him. By nightfall, the streets present 
a grotesque and lively appearance to a stranger, 
with the many odd-looking wagons, and numer- 
ous animals bivouacked in two long rows. Our 
artist gives a picturesque view of one of tiyese 
heavy wagons on its way to market ; the driver 
is apparently belated. The market wagon in 
use around New York is a comparatively light 
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affair, upon springs, and without a top. The 
“truck” is packed in, and covered with a large 
canvas, Which is drawn closely over the load. 
In New York, the raiser rarely retails his pro- 
duce; it is taken off his hands at once by the 
grocers, and retailers, and the streets are cleared 
of wagons by seven o’clock in the morning. 
——————®+ + eet @ ee > ee 

OLD CURRANT BusuHEs are among the most 
unpromising things with which one has to deal; 
their tangled and misshapen stalks present a 
puzzle to the novice. Whatever is done should 
be undertaken during the first mild spell, as the 
currant pushes very early. The bush will prob- 
ably have numerous shoots starting from below 
ground, or near the surface; cut out all but 
four or six of these, according to the size of the 
plant, leaving only the most healthy looking 
ones, and taking care to have these as equally 
distant as possible. The fruit is borne on wood 
two or more years old. One-year-old wood is dis- 
tinguished by its different color and small buds. 
Cut out all weak shoots of this kind, and short- 
en the stronger ones two-thirds or one-half. 
Manure around the bushes, and when dry 
weather approaches, muleh. Make the old 
bushes do their best, and start a new plantation 
which will come into bearing in two years. 
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In the Flower Garden. 
——o— 
What should we put in the flower garden ? 
It is quite time this was settled, as these March 
winds are drying up the ground, and the days 


when we can work will soon be here. Annuals, 





Fig. 1.—BLEEDING HEART. 


bedding plants, and perennials, all have their 
uses, and we do not sympathize with those who 
decry either. Among annuals are some plants 
that we cannot well do without, and it is the 
same with bedding plants—by which we mean 
those soft-wooded green-house plants that are 
used for one season only—but of both of these 
we will speak another time; at present, we wish 
to say a word about our favorites, the perenni- 
als. These are plants which die down every 
year, while the faithful old root lives, and when 
the sun calls warmly enough, sefds up its 
shoots’ to gladden us. With our liking for 
plants of all-kinds, we must own to a partiality 
for these; when frost comes, or before, they go 
to their winter’s rest, and all through'the winter 
we enjoy thinking of them as they lie under 
their covering of snow, and we long for the day 
when we shall welcome their return. At last, 
a tender shoot breaks the ground, and looks 
about to see if it is safe to venture out; if all is 
right, the rest of the shoots soon follow. How 
vigorously they push, nourished as they are by 
the bountiful mother root! and how soon they 
develop intothings of beauty! We wish people 
would take more to these perennial plants, 
which, once obtained, remain as a part of the 
place, the only trouble they give being that of 
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Fig. 2.—NOBLE FUMITORY. 


reducing their size. Once in three or four years 
the roots get too large to do well, and they need 
to be taken u », divided, and reset. At present, 
we give an account of a few that are our espe- 
Cial favorites ; the list might be extended indefi- 





nitely, but these are all good, and may all be 
had of the florists and nurserymen. Most per- 
ennials may be raised from the seed, in which 
case the young plants must be carefully culti- 
vated the first year, and they will flower in the 
second. All the plants here mentioned do best 
in a light, rich soil, but we have grown them 
satisfactorily in a very poor and sandy one. 


Bieepine Heart—Dicentra spectadilis.— We 
put this at the very head of the list of perenni- 
als for its hardiness, grace, and beauty. It was 
known to Linneus, who called it Corydalis 
formosa, but it is less than twenty years ago 
that Mr. Fortune placed it in the hands of 
cultivators. Since that™time, the poor thing 
has had a hard time of it as to names. It has 
been called Dielytra, Diclytra, Dylithra, etc., by 
the florists and nurserymen, who, as a general 
thing, if there is a wrong name for a plant, will 
be sure to hold on toit. Figure 1 gives an idea 
of a clump of this plant, which grows to the 
height of two or three feet. The foliage is much 
like that of a Pony, butof a more delicate and 
tender green. The grace of the bending ra- 
cemes, and the beauty of the individual heart- 
shaped, rose-colored flowers, make it surpass- 
ingly attractive. It seeds sparingly, but multi- 
plies freely by the root. Blooms through spring 
and early summer. There is a whitish variety. 


Nose Fumrrory—Corydalis nobilis.—This is 
not a true Fumitory, as the genus has been sep- 
arated; but it is not easy to change common 
names when they are once well established. 
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Fig. 5.—MIssOURI EVENING PRIMROSE. 


Figure 2 gives the general appearance of the 
plant, the resemblance of which to the Dicentra 
will be at once recognized; they both belong 
to the same botanical family. This blooms in 
April, pushing up its clusters of light yellow 
flowers to about the hight of a foot. It isa 
plant that soon does up its work; as the foliage 
dies down very early, and as all vestiges of it 
are soon gone, its place should be marked, for 
fear that it may be forgotten and that its sub- 
terranean life may be accidentally disturbed. 


JAPAN AstiILBE—Astilbe Japonica.—tThe foli- 
age of this plant (fig. 8) would give it a place in 
the garden, as it is of so rich a green, and so 
handsome in form; but in addition to its fine 
leaves, it produces a pyramidal cluster of ‘pure 
white, delicate flowers, upon a stem one or two 
feet high. A most charming, hardy plant for 
the border, and one that is often used for for- 
cing. Some two years ago, we figured the 
flowers of the natural size; the engraving now 
presented shows the habit of the plant. There 
is a variety with beautifully variegated foliage, 
which holds its golden markings until our hot 
days come on, when it is green for the rest of 
the season. Florists will persist in calling this 
Spirea Japonica, but it is not a Spirea, nor 
does it belong to the same botanical family. 


Missourr EvENING PrmMRosE— Ginothera 
Missouriensis, also called C£, macrocarpa.a—A 





low growing plant, with prostrate stems, a foot 
or more in length. The leayes are of a dull, 
hoary green. The flowers, which are of a fine, 
golden yellow, are from four to six -inches 
across; they open towards evening, and remain 
until the next day’s sun becomes too hot for 
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Fig. 3,—JAPAN ASTILBE. 





them. The plant (fig. 4) blooms all: summer, 


‘and is a very effective one to use in masses. 


PERENNIAL FLax—Liniim' perenne.-=This, 
a native of the country beyond the Mississippi, 
is shown in figure 5, as far as its form and ‘habit 
go, but we cannot give an idea of the beauti- 
ful blue of its flowers; which the Frencli aptly 
call “celestial.” ‘The plant throws up numer- 
ous slender stems, about a foot and a half high, 
which bear great numibers of flowers, and has a 
remarkably airy appearance. ‘The individual 
flowers soon wither, but they are each day re- 
placed by new ones, and the plant contint:cs to 
produce its cloud of blue bloom all summer 

—_— OO oe 
Packing and Shipping Vegetables to a 
Distant Market. | 
BY S. B. CONOVER, WEST WASHINGTON MARKET, N ¥. 
HR : . 

[A good share of the many persons who have 
gone to the warmer States for the purpose of 
raising fruits and vegetables for the markets of 
northern cities are destined to disappointment. 
They may be entirely successful in raising good 
crops, but they will be disappointed in the re- 
turns they receive, for the reason that their ar- 
ticles did not reach the purchaser in good order. 
In cities the appearance of a package has much 
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Fig. 4.—-PERENNIAL FLAX. 


to do with the price it brings. To help those 
who need instruction in the matter, we have re- 
quested of Mr. Conover, one of our most expe- 
rienced commission-merchants, some articles on 
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the packing and shipping of fruits and vegeta- 
bles for the New York market. His directions 
will, of course, serve for other markets.—Eps. ] 

The condition in which vegetables and fruits 
should be packed for shipment requires the ex- 
ercise of some judgment. Some, such as Toma- 
toes and Peaches, are picked in a partially green 
state, and ripen up during transportation, so as 
to be in a salable condition when they reach the 
market. The grower who lives within a day 
or two of a market can pack such things ina 
much riper condition than one whose produce 
must be four or five days in transportation. 
Other articles, such as Cucumbers, Beans, and 
Peas, commence to deteriorate from the moment 
they are picked, and, especially if heated in the 
hold of the steamer, often arrive in a perfectly 
worthless condition. Packages receive much 
rough handling; injury from this cause is ina 
measure prevented by packing as firmly as the 
nature of the article will allow. Never send 
poor, small, or worthless articles to market; 
they will not pay the cost of transportation. 

Crates, to hold one and one half bushel, 
are made of two ends and one middle piece, 
of inch stuff, 18x 8 inches square; to these, 
slats sawed of half-inch stuff, 27 inches long, are 
nailed, leaving spaces of one-half to one inch 
between the slats for ventilation. Crates of this 
kind are easy to handle, and their contents are 
not so liable to be injured by rolling, as those 
of barrels. Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Onions, 
Cucumbers, Beans, Peas, and Apples, are ship- 
ped in the size above given. For Tomatoes, 
Peaches, and Pears, asmaller sized crate is used, 
which holds two *|, peach baskets, equal to one 
and aquarter bushel. The middle and ends are 
18x 8, but the slats forming the sides are but 
24 inches long, of *|, or *|s stuff, allowing 
the spaces between the slats for ventilation. 

Potators.—These should not be dug until 
the “skin is set,” i. e., so ripe that the skin will 
not readily rub off. When dug, they must not 
be left exposed to the sun, else the sap next the 
skin will scald, which soon causes fermentation 
and decay. From this cause, all in the crate or 
barrel are frequently rotten by the time they 
reach the market, or if only a portion decay, 
these injure the sale of the sound ones. Pack in 
barrels for a near market. If sent from the 
South, potatoes should be packed in crates hold- 
ing one and a half bushel. In filling, leave out 
all cullings and wormy or decayed potatoes, 
and shake’ down before nailing up. Potatoes 
should be thoroughly dry, i.e., free from all 
outside moisture, and be. cooled as much as 
possible before they are packed. 

Ontons.—Pull when the tops fall over, and 
cure in the shade. The sun soon scalds them, 
when the outer skin becomes slippery, and they 
soon.rot. Cut the roots close, but leave the tops 
aninch or an inch and a half long. Onions 
should be perfectly dry and shelly when packed, 
and none that are soft or rotten put in. 

CucumBERS.—Pack only those of medium 
size and perfectly green. The White-spined is 
the best variety for shipping. Yellow cucum- 
bers are perfectly worthless in the market. 

Beans AND Peas.—Let them be perfectly 
dry and sound when packed, and keep out all 
bruised or decayed ones. Do not ship Beans 
that are too old, or that will not snap when 
broken. See that the crates are well filled. 

Tomators.—At the far South, Florida and 
Georgia, these should be picked just as they be- 
gin to turn red at the stem side. Put in none 
that are ripe, wormy,-or cracked. A few ripe 
ones packed with the rest will rot and spoil the 
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whole crate. - Shake down and have the crate 
so full that a moderate pressure will be required 
to allow the top to be nailed on. If picked at 
the right time and properly packed they will 
ripen up so as to be salable by the time they reach 
New York. For Virginia and places further 
north they may be a little riper when picked. 

Beets AND Carrots.—Cut off the tops, 
leaving about one-half an inch. Keep dry 
and pack in cfates, having them well filled. 





Timber Culture—The Larch. 


BY D. C. SCOFIELD, ELGIN, ILL. 


[The writer of the following article is not a 
nurseryman, but a tree cultivator, who is very 
enthusiastic in the matter of the cultivation of 
forest trees. He puts the culture of the Euro- 
pean Larch in astriking light. It will be noticed 
that Mr. 8. expresses a preference for the Tyro- 
lean variety, and gives his reasons for it. We 
do not find the seed of this variety in the cata- 
logues of our dealers, but probably a demand 
for it would bring a supply. The common 
European Larch is sufficiently valuable to in- 
duce those who wish to grow timber to take that. 
We wish that Mr. 8. had given us the cost of 
planting, as well as the returns for an acre. 
Seed of the European Larch is offered by our 
dealers at $2.50 per pound. We have had no ex- 
perience in sowing it, and as in works devoted 
to tree culture we find no special directions, it 
is assumed that the seed is to be treated like 
other seeds. Weshould advise to sow in a good 
soil as early as possible. It is useless for any 
one to sow tree seeds unless he will take care of 
the young plants, and the young seedlings of 
the hardiest forest trees need as much care as 
those of the cabbage or tomato. They need weed- 
ing, watering, and frequently, shading.—Ebs. ] 

At the Annual Fair of the Kane County, Illi- 
nois, Agricultural Society, held in Sept. last, 
two European, or Tyrolese, Larch trees were 
placed on the grounds for exhibition—one two 
years old and ten inches in hight, (and a fine 
plant, indeed, the usual size being only about an 
average of six inches), grown from the seed on 
American soil; and the other eleven years older 
than the former, standing thirty feet in hight, 
twelve inches in diameter at the base, which 
was a plant imported by the writer from Scot- 
land, in 1857, when only six inches long. At the 
close of the exhibition the larger tree was cut 
into fence posts, each seven feet in length, mak- 
ing four posts, the but cut making two posts. 
This tree was cut from a grove of Larch, set 
three feet apart in the row. Now suppose there 
had been one acre of ground set eleven years 
ago with these Larch; there would have been 
4,820 trees. Allowing that each tree makes four 
posts, we have the round number of 19,280 posts 
which at twenty cents each would amount to 
$3,856, equal to more than $350 annually for the 
crop of eleven years. But instead of cutting off 
the entire crop we take only one-half, and leave 
the residue to grow on at a distance of 3 to 6 
feet apart, and a crop may be gathered worth 
$1,882, or equal to an annual crop of more than 
$150 per acre. Now there are standing on the 
ground more than 2,400 trees, which, left to 
grow for twenty years, will be 60 feet, or more, 
in hight, and will each make thirty fence posts, 
or ten railroad ties, which at 20 cents per post 
will amount to $14,400. But when we take into 
consideration the increased value of these posts 
over all other kinds of wood, from their imper- 
ishable character, the estimate would be double. 
Allowing that the price of timber remain what 








it is now, the profits of timber culture woul 
far exceed all other productions of the soil, 

Another important item in this estimate is 
the very small outlay to produce this crop, Jj 
costs less money to plant an acre of European 
Larch than an acre of hops, it requires cultiya. 
tion only two years from the planting, and the 
next labor is the gathering the harvest. If the 
good of the country and of future generations 
will not induce the farmer to plant forests, then 
let his love of gain prompt him to the work, 
(In a letter received since the above came to 
hand, Mr. 8. says:—) In regard to the Tyrolesg 
and Common Larch of Europe I learn from late 
replies to my queries proposed to some of the 
leading nurserymen and foresters of Europe, 
and those who have made the distinction jp 
their catalogues between the two, and uniformly 
rank the “Tyrolese” variety at a higher price 
than “Common,” that they call seedlings grown 
from seed collected in Switzerland, “ Tyrolese,” 
and from seed grown in Scotland, “Common 
do.” Several years ago the late Peter Lawson, 
of the firm of Peter Lawson & Son, in answer 
to my inquiry about the durable qualities of the 
two varieties, said: ‘Hither is more durable 
than Red Cedar, but of the two the Tyrolese 
had the preference. But the European Larch 
when brought into competition with American is 
as English oak tothe Basswood for durability.” 


Low-headed versus High-headed Trees, 
BY DR. E. 8. HULL, ALTON, ILL. 

[A course of lectures by various distinguish. 
ed agriculturists and pomologists was given in 
January last at the Illinois State Industrial Uni- 
versity. In a lecture on Orchard Fruits, Dr. E. 
§. Hull, a most successful Illinois orchardist, 
made the following remarks, which were re- 
ported for the Agriculturist by Mr. O. L. Barler, 
of Upper Alton, Ill.—Eps.] 

Shall we grow our trees with branches start- 
ing from the ground, or shall we prune? and to 
what hight? These and similar questions are 
often asked. It would be superfluous to give 
any illustration of growing fruit trees to low 
heads, since for the past sixteen or eighteen 
years all our journals, both horticultural and 
agricultural, have vied with each other in de- 
scriptions how best to accomplish, as they sup- 
posed, so desirable a result. Indeed, so much 
has been written on this point, that we have 
gone from trunks six to eight feet high down 
to those of as many inches. These low-headed 
orchards on coming into bearing have disap- 
pointed, or must soon disappoint, their owners. 
The conditions attending the growing of fruits 
are now so changed from what they were but 
a few years since, that trees with low heads are 
in the main no longer a success! They increase 
the labor of cultivation many fold. The low 
branches cut off the under circulation, inducing 
disease in the foliage and rot in the fruit. They 
invite insect enemies, and make it difficult, if not 
impracticable, to arrest their ravages. In short, 
low heads are a failure, and the sooner we can 
induce people to start the heads of their trees at 
a proper hight, the sooner will it be possible to 
successfully destroy insects, to ward off diseases, 
to insure color to the fruit, and make it practi- 
cable to cultivate quite up to the trees by means 
of horse-power. In planting an orchard, we 
select trees as to age, according to their kind, 
Apricot, Peach, Plum, Cherry, one year old 
from the bud or graft; Apple and Pear, two 
and three years old. The four first named, if 
well grown, will be not less than five or six feet 
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high, and will have many side or lateral shoots 


pranching out horizontally from the main stem. 
In addition to the side branches there will also 
be found numerous buds extending from the 
ground to the top of the tree. Cut away all the 
branches and buds to the hight of twelve or 
fifteen inches. Next cut away all buds below the 
point at which it is intended the tree shall form 
its head, except six or eight, which are to be 
left at regular intervals and on different sides 
of the stem. These !ast-mentioned buds will 
push into as many branches as there are buds. 
It will be necessary to keep these side branches 
pinched back to ten or twelve inches during the 
summer, to prevent them from running off with 
the growth, and robbing those buds and branch- 





es selected for the future head of the tree. | 


Some time after the fall of the leaves, and be- 
fore growth commences in the spring, reduce the 
side branches to one bud each, and when the 
branches from these buds shall extend to ten or 
twelve inches, pinch them,as directed in the 
first year. The treatment will be the same in 
the third year as we have directed for the sec- 
ond, except at the end of the season cut away 
all the side branches, except those intended to 
form the head of the tree. The object of the side 
branches, of which mention has been made, was 
to strengthen the stem or trunk of the tree. 
Without them the tree would have become top 
heavy and bent the trunk. Trees that have been 
grown as we have directed will have straight 
and tapering stems, which will be of sufficient 
strength in their fourth year to stand erect. 
rt Oe 

Digging Holes for Trees, 

EPS 

A Connecticut friend, who is full of common 
sense, has his own way of sending us occasion- 
ally a fragment just as it occurs to him, of 
which the following is a specimen. If he would 
take the pains to write out his horticultural and 
agricultural views and experiences, he would 
rank among our most popular writers.—Eps. 
There is a deal of good horticultural sweat 
wasted in digging holes for trees, when we dig 
so deep and wide as the fathers in horticulture 
have taught. There are unfinished portions of 
creation, of course, where, in planting an apple- 
tree, it may be necessary to remove a load of 
gravel, and bring a load and a half of soil— 
growing trees, as it were, in pots. But would 
it not save transportation to pack one’s baggage 
and decamp from such places? In a fair soil, 
if the transplanted tree but have the earth about 
it to itself, and be not robbed by some nimble- 
rooted green-crop, under the guise of “ cultiva- 
tion,” or by grass, or foul weeds, of just that 
ready nutriment which the dismembered tree so 
sorely needs, fifteen or eighteen inches is deep 
enough for the holes. When the tree-top (I am 
thinking of apples) is twenty, thirty, forty feet 
in diameter, even the deepest holes the most en- 
thusiastic cultivator ever perspired in, are insig- 
nificant. Manure, too—why put in under the 
young tree a Golgotha of bones, old boots, 
stones, tin pots, and what-not? One shovelful 
of old barn-yard manure will feed a young tree 
for a year, perhaps more. Can’t we save some 
of this ardor for the time when the tree needs a 
little pruning—a twig here and there—and in- 
stead of such extreme generosity with the sub- 
soil at the start, show a continuous disposition 
to let the tree have the surface-soil, which it so 
delights in? Can’t we keep up the enthusiasm 
long enough (having secured thrift, which is 
half the battle against insccts), to keep vigilant 
watch for the insidious borer? But that matter 








of insects must be taken hold of in great earn- 
est. The negligence of cultivators in this re- 
spect is costing the nation many millions. 





STARK APPLE. 
Western Apples—The Stark. 
pa = SS 

The Stark Apple is a variety now attracting 
attention in the West, and great claims to su- 
periority are made for it. We have already 
given our opinion of the samples as they came 
tous, which was to the effect that, while it ap- 
pears to be a valuable market variety, it cannot 
be classed as first for quality. The Stark is de- 
scribed in the Horticultural Annual for 1869; 
the drawing reaching us too late to appear there, 
we give it here, with Dr. Warder’s description. 

“Srark.—Tree, vigorous, healthy, and strong, 
with open head; productive. Fruit, globular, 
regular, large; surface, smooth, yellow, covered 
generally, mixed red, splashed crimson; dots, 
numerous, medium, dark. Basin, regular, rath- 
er wide, sometimes folded; eye, medium, 
closed. Cavity, deep, regular; stem, medium 
to long. Core, medium, closed, meeting or 
clasping the eye; seeds, few, imperfect ; flesh, 
yellow, breaking, juicy; flavor, subacid, rather 
agreeable; quality, good; use, market and 
kitchen; season, December and all winter. ‘ As 
good a keeper as the Gilpin and Willow Twig.’ 
Bears heavily on alternate years. The size and 
showy appearance of this apple, its firmness in 
transportation, and its color, which hides the ef- 
fects of bruises, all make it a good market fruit, 
while the vigor and productiveness of the tree 
cannot fail to make it profitable in the orchard. 
Specimens received from H. McMaster, Leon- 
ardsburgh, Ohio, who has cultivated the variety 
with profit, and esteems it very highly. Mr. A. 
H. Gaston, of Henry, Marshall Co., Ill., thinks 
it ‘the very best apple in America,’ with this 
I cannot agree, at least as the variety is pro- 
duced in Ohio, where those who cultivate it 
value it asa good and profitable winter apple.” 





Hedge Planting on the Prairies. 
—>— 


G. N. M. gives the following as his experi- 
ence :—Hedge plants set in the raw (or wild) 
sod, turned over, will do well. We take a 
narrow spade, and grind the corners round and 
sharp. Then get a ball of strong twine, four or 
five rods long, and begin at one end and tie 
knots as far apart as the sets are to be; take 
coarse, red yarn, cut it short, and insert a piece 
of yarn in each knot before it is drawn up 











tight. When this is done, you have a line 
with which the plants can be set. Take a 
spade, set it along the side of the line at the 
knots, drive it in a little slanting, give it a 
shove forward, take a set, and 
put it in while the spade is for- 
ward, then draw back the spade 
to where it was driven in, hold 
on to the top of the set, pull out 
the spade, and you are ready 
to repeat the same operation. 
Two men anda smart boy can 
seta half mileinaday. When 
one'line is done, leta man tramp 
along each side, and between 
the sets, being careful to close 
all of the opening that the spade 
makes, I have three quarters of 
a mile set in that way one year 
ago last June, which has done 
well. I prefer to throw up the 
ground where I wish to grow 
a hedge-row, as it is one-half 
better, or the sets will be one- 
half better, in the same time, 
than on ground that is not 
thrown up. [We have no doubt 
that very rapid work may be done in this 
way. The tramping of the soil, after the plants 
have been set, isan important part of the oper- 
ation. It is essential to the success in setting 
shrubs and trees of any kind, that the soil be 
brought in close contact with the roots.—Ep.] 





GRAFTING STONE-FRuITS.—To be successful, 
the grafting of stone-fruits must be done very 
early. The cherry needs to be grafted earlier 
than the plum, and the operation must be per- 
formed on both before the buds commence to 
swell. The peach is said to succeed by root 
grafting, if done early enough in the spring, 
but in this we have had no experience. 





The Management of Hot-beds. 


Those who have requested us to tell them 
how to make a hot-bed will find sufficient direc- 
tions in “Notes upon Work.” The making of 
a hot-bed is a very easy matter; when it is 
done, it has to be properly cared for, and here 
is where many fail. The plants in the bed, 
naturally tender from the manner in which 
they have been raised, are in a confined space, 
with a heating medium below them which 
gives the air in which they are enclosed as high 
a temperature as they can well endure. If now 
this already heated. space be made siill hotter 
by the direct rays of the sun, the tender and 
succulent plants at once perish. As soon as the 
plants areaup, the bed must have not only daily 
attention, but at least twice daily—morning and 
afternoon. In the morning, about nine o'clock, 
the upper edge of the sash must be raised by 
means of a wedge-shaped block, the opening 
being more or less, according to the interior 
temperature and the heat of the sun. This 
operation is termed “airing,” and by proper at- 
tention to it, injury from overheating may be 
avoided. In guarding against danger from 
heat, that from the opposite extreme should not 
be incurred. The sashes are to be closed in the 
afternoon when the force of the sun has abated, 
and on cold days opened very slightly, or not at 
all. ‘Watering, when required, is to be done 
from a watering-pot with a very fine rose, so as 
to compact the earth as littleas possible. Weeds 


are sometimes troublesome in hot-beds, and 


they should never be allowed to get a start. 
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Hospitality to Our Friends the Birds. 


While the horticultural societies are discuss- 
ing the question whether birds are not more 
plague than profit, we assume that certain 
small birds are useful to the cultivator. The 
wrens have long been accepted as friends, and 
now the European sparrow comes to us, to help 
in the war against insects. The last named have 
been on their good behavior thus far, and no one 
has been able to bring any serious charges 
against them. These little birds seem to prefer to 
be near dwellings, and to court our protection. 

n Wrens, sparrows, 
and the like, will 
avail themselves 
of any cavity that 
seems convenient 
as a nesting place, 
and will occupy 
houses with great 
readiness. Bird- 
houses have be- 
come a kind of 
institution in New 
York City since 
the sparrows have 
come, and some 
structures have 
been put up that 
are more clabo- 
rate than tasteful. 
One of the public 
squares has so 
many of these 
ornamented bird- 
houses that it 
looks much like a 
confectioner’s shop. When we consider that all 
that the bird needs is a secure cavity in which to 
place its nest, it will be seen that all this paint- 
ing and gilding is as useless as it is in bad taste. 
The rudest box will be occupied as readily as 
the most costly and highly ornamented bird- 
house. Some years ago we gave an account of 
a curious bird-house. Some one had hung an 
old oil-feeder upon the picket of a fence; this 
was taken possession of by a pair of wrens, who 
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Fig. 7.—DIAGRAM OF FIC. 6. 








Fig. 4.—rusTico HOUSE. 


built their nest and raised a brood in these odd 
quarters. A simple box with a hole in it, fast- 
ened against a trec, will be very sure to be in- 





my } a 
habited. Even so rude a thing as a common 
flower-pot was converted into a bird-house by 
Mr. Edwin Roberts, of Brooklyn. Figure 1 
shows how the flower-pot was suspended. The 








Fig. 2.—THATCHED HOUSE UPON POLE. 


hole at the bottom of the pot was of course en- 
larged, as muy readily be done by nipping out 
small bits with a pair of pincers, or by careful 
punching with an iron rod, the bottom of the 
pot being placed upon the ground. Leaving 
these simple devices, we give some more elab- 
orate, yet tasteful ones, devised by our artist. 
Where the bird-house stands out by itself, it 
should not be a piece of “gingerbread-work,” 
but in keeping with its surroundings. Figure 2 
shows avery pretty rustic one, intended to be 
placed upon a pole. It is made of a portion of 
a nail-keg, or similar receptacle—in fact, it is a 
small tub well secured by hoops. The interior 
may be divided into as many compartments as 
is desirable, each one with a small opening out- 
wards. The interior being arranged as a tene- 
ment-house, the exterior is covered with pieces 
of bark neatly nailed on. The pole passes 
through far enough to allow of the attachment 
of the straw which is to serve for the thatched 
roof. <A house of this kind placed upon a rough 
pole, with a Trumpet Creeper or other vine 
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Fig. 6.—A HOUSE MADE IN A LIMB, 
running over it, is exceedingly picturesque. In 
figure 8, we give one of the least objectionable 
of the New York houses; it is made either 





six or eight-sided, and has a rustic appearance 
given to it by the use of bark, and the burs of 
the Sweet Gum tree (Ligquidambar). Figure 4 
gives a pretty design, in which an old oyster or 
paint keg is made to serve as the basis of the 
structure. Its exterior is covered with bark ; 
it has a roof of the same material, and is placed 
ona rustic shelf. In figure 5, a keg may be used, 
or a cut of solid timber may be taken, a portion 
of the bark being removed to allow of the cutting 
out of the cavity, ze 

and the bark care- 
fully tacked on 
afterwards, Hollow 
sticks can often be 
found which with a 
little ingenuity may 
be converted into 
bird - houses, and 
where these are 
wanting a sound 
stick may be made 
to serve, as shown 
in figure 6. A por- 
tion of the bark is to 
be removed, and a § 
cavity made, as seen 
in the diagram, fig. 
7; a hole for an 
entrance is bored, 
and the bark is re- 
placed. <A sufficient 
number of illustra- 
tions are here given 
to show that it re- 
quires no great 
amount of skill to afford accommodations for our 
feathered friends, that will be unobtrusive and 
tasteful without taxing the ingenuity of the car- 
penter or painter, If paint must be used in any 
such structures, let it be ofan inconspicuous color, 





Fig. 3.— HEXAGON HOUSE. 
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Pracu Stones for planting should have been 
kept mixed with sand or sandy loam, and ex- 
posed to the frost. Freezing is necessary to in- 
sure their germination. If the stones have been 
kept dry, mix with earth, and freeze them at 
once. If they show no signs of germinating at 
planting time, they must be cracked, and the 





Fig. 5.—RUSTIC HOUSE. 


seeds mixed with earth, and kept warm until 
they begin to start, taking care to keep them 
moist. Plant as soon as they begin to start. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(a For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 





A Family Festival. 
BY MRS. L. LAMB. 
a 
It being John’s birthday, and having nothing 
prepared fora present or a remembrancer, I was 
obliged to set mother wit to work to improvise a 
celebration of some description in honor of the day, 

John went to his office after breakfast, and there 
was no time for me to lose after he had gone. I 
decided to make a cake, a New Year’s pudding, and 
cook my nice turkey, which we had been fattening 
for a couple of weeks, and which was dressed and 
hung up in the carriage-house a week ago. There 
was no school, and the two older children could as- 
sist me, while the younger two would be useful in 
amusing the baby, a busy, active, two-year-old boy. 

As soon as the breakfast things were cleared 
away and the beds made, I went again to the kitchen 
and left the children to put the sitting-room in 
order. I have taught them to sweep, by first wet- 
ting the broom and shaking or striking off the 
surplus water. In this way no dust rises, and the 
carpet looks bright and clean. If the room is large, 
the broom should be dampened several times. 

Charlie pared and sliced six medium-sized Bald- 
win apples, one-third of which I placed on the bot- 
tom of a pudding pan, then scattered over a few 
slices of canned quince, some raisins, cut in two, 
a tablespoonful of raw rice, and two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; this was one layer. Two more layers 
were made in the same manner, and at last a pinch 
of salt and a very little nutmeg were added. The 
pan was filled up with new, rich milk, and the 
whole baked slowly from two to three hours. It 
isa dish fit for a prince and perfectly healthful. 

My cake was a medium-sized sponge cake, made 
from a tried recipe of my own. This is the recipe: 
Take one-third of a half pound ball of butter, two 
cups of light brown sugar, rolled fine and beaten with 
the butter. While Iam doing this, Charlic beats 
the yolks of six eggs, which I add to the sugar and 
butter, and beat with a fork, while he beats the six 
whites to a stiff froth with the beater. It takes but 
aminute. Mix one spoonful of baking powder 
with two cups of flour, add half a cup of sweet 
milk, a little mace or lemon extract, and stir all 
lightly and quickly together. Pour into a baking 
pan that has a tube in the center, and bake as 
quickly as possible without burning. 

One of the children chopped the bread for the 
dressing, and I seasoned and stuffed the turkey 
while the cake was baking. As soon as the cake 
came out of the oven the turkey went in. Then I 
took the whites of two eggs and made an icing for 
the cake, allowing nine teaspoonfuls of powdered 
sugar and one of corn starch to each egg, flavoring 
with extract of lemon. Two coats of the icing 
covered the cake nicely; I saved about a spoonful 
and colored it with a bit of cochineal the size of a 
pea, and wrote with a knife blade my husband’s 
initials, and the date, with a dotted vine around the 
edge. The children gathered a few sprays of pine 
and some scarlet berries from the wild rose bushes, 
to put in the center, and it looked very pretty. 

My good little Charlie dressed the potatoes and 
turnips, and Carrie set the table, placing Papa’s 
cake in the center upon a tall, glass eake-plate, and 
a bouquet of evergreen and scarlet berries at either 
end. As soonas the potatoes were done I poured 
off the water, set them over the fire with the cover 
off a minute, then putting the turnips into a basin 
for Charlie to mash, I mashed the potatoes fine and 
quickly, seasoned with salt, butter, and cream, and 
then with a knife and spoon made them into oval 
shapes, dipped each one into batter made of egg-yolks 
and flour, with a bit of salt, and set them in the 
oven for ten minutes, when they came out a golden 
brown, delightful to look at and delicious to taste. 

The children kept watch for Papa,’so that I could 
have every thing in order at the: right time. I 
changed my dress as soon as the turkey was put in, 
and wore an apron until justas the little watchers 
saw Papa coming up the steps. When he came in, 





every thing was as it should be. The bird wasa 
most perfect success ; the potatoes looked almost 
too nice to eat; and the cake, with its crimson 
direction, “J. L., Jan. 1, 1869,’ could not be 
intended for anybody else. Papa was surprised 
and delighted. The children looked at each other 
across the table, radiant with the conciousness of 
having contributed to the general success of the 
festival, and I was more than repaid for my labor. 
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Fig. L—FRAME COVERED WITH IVY. 


A Living Ornament—Ivy. 
——_o—— 

In the coiumns devoted to horticultural matters, 
the cultivation of Ivy, both in and out of doors, 
has been advocated more than once. It is one of 
the best plants to have in the house, as it bears a 
large amount of neglect and abuse, and gratefully 
repays good treatment. It is not rare to see a pot 
of Ivy placed where it can be trained around 
picture frames and thus border the picture with 
living green. One of our associates has hit upon a 
way of dispensing with the pot, or rather he has a 
substitute for it which is kept out of sight. Figure 
1 shows a picture frame wreathed with Ivy after his 
method. Only a good-sized picture can be treated 
in this way, and as such pictures are usually hung 
so that the top of the frame leans forward, the 
5 space between the frame and the 

wall is available for the recep- 
tacle for the plant. A pot or pan 
of zine, of a wedge shape, and 
of a size to suit the space be- 
tween the frame and the wall, as 
shown in figure 2, can be readily 
made by any tinsmith. This 
is to be hung against the wall so 
as to be quite concealed by the 
picture, and the Ivy tastefully 
trained over theframe. A rustic 
frame is better suited to this pur- 
pose, as it not only affords bet- 
ter facilities for attaching the 

: stems of the plant, but its style 
Fig. 2. seems better adapted to this kind 
of decoration than more'pretentious ones. Still, a 
gilt frame may be beautified in the same way. Don’t 
forget the water; the pan holding the plant is out 
of sight and therefore should be kept in mind. In 
summer the pan containing the plants may be 
hung up on the shady side of the house, or the 
plants may be turned out in the open ground. 
Ivy when planted out in the garden, if it is in- 
tended to repot it in autumn, should be kept 
tied up to astake; if the branches are allowed to 
lie upon the ground they will take. root at nearly 














every joint. There is no plant easier to start from 
cuttings than Ivy, and none grows more readily if 
it has a good soil and does not suffer from dryness, 
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Household Talks, 


BY AUNT HATTIE. 
wie The 

RoastinG MEAtT.—Many persons seem to sup- 
pose that it is an indifferent matter whether meat 
is cooked for a short or a long time, provided only 
that it is cooked enough. I have often seen them 
place the meat for dinner in the oven as early as 
nine o’clock, making no distinction between beef, 
mutton, lamb, pork, chicken, goose, or duck, or 
three pounds, seven, or fifteen. They rightly con- 
sider that it is not necessary to watch it, for a gen- 
erous supply of water in the pan effectually pre- 
vents its burning. Now, there is as much differ- 
ence between a piece of well-cooked or badly cooked 
meat, as between a loaf of good bread or bad bread, 
and perhaps more. Meat of mature (and by ma- 
ture I do not mean old) animals, such as beef and 
mutton, requires less time to cook than meat from 
immature animals, such as lamb and veal, which 
needs thorough cooking.. The reverse is the case 
with poultry; all yonng poultry, suey as spring 
chickens, young ducks, and green geese, take far 
less time than tough old fellows that can stand any 
amount of fire. Pork should always be well done. . 
These few hints I throw out as a sort of key to the 
methods of roasting that I am about to give you. 
Another thing, mature meat should never be -put 
into the oven until the latter is very. hot, in order 
that the intense heat may quickly sear or shrivel 
the surface of the meat, which will prevent the 
juice from escaping. Never stick a fork or skewer 
into a joint of meat while it is cooking, as the gravy 
will ooze out. It is obvious that where water is 
put into the pan, this quick searing of the surface 
cannot be effected. I think if advocates for water 
as an clement in roasting would consider that it 
cannot be raised above a certain temperature, (its 
boiling point,) and that fat is susceptible of a 
much greater degree of heat, their scruples against 
grease as a basting agent would be removed. 

Roast Beer.—A piece of beef to roast for my 
table must come from the sirloin or first or second 
eut. The third cut is near the shoulder, and is not 
as good as the others. A small portion of the 
shoulder-blade is taken with the third cut, which 
the butcher removes, and in its place neatly inserts 
a piece of fat, thereby deceiving the uninitiated ; 
but it makes a poor roast. Epicures require that 
beef and mutton should be cooked rare. There 
isa great difference between raw and rare meat; 
raw meat inside of a roast will have a dark purplish 
color, while rare meat is of a delicate crimson. 
The plates should be very warm when rare meat 
is served. Allow no flour or fat in the gravy. 
Carrots chopped fine, turnips: mashed, and whole 
potatoes and cabbage, are excellent with roast beef. 
I never mash potatoes for hot roast beef or mutton. 


Roast VEAL.—A loin of veal should be thor- 
oughly cooked; a large piece will require three 
hours in a moderate oven. I should not put 
water in the pan for veal; a few slices of salt 
pork placed upon the top will.improve the flavor, 
and will also serve to moisten or baste it. 

FILuet oF VEAL.—This is cut from the thick part 
of theleg. Insert into the opening a stuffing made 
of crumbs of bread seasoned with summer savory, 
pepper, and salt, and a little lemon juice, if eon- 
venient; tie around with a string, making the piece 
the shape of a small cheese. .Never use sag2 or 
onions with delicate meat like veal. Roast t.or- 
oughly; make a brown gravy by adding flour «ud 
water to the exuded juice in the pan; serve ‘7.th 
slices of lemon, and fried or boiled pork. . iue 
loin should be served also with pork and lemcn, 
and flour should always be added to the gravy. 

Lams should be thoroughly cooked, but will re- 
quire less time than veal or pork; when of a dine 
brown on all sides, ycu may conclude that it is 
done. Serve with mint sauce, made as follows: To 
one dozen leaves of spearmint chopped toa pulp, 
add two tablespoonfuls of sugar and a half teacup 
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of sharp vinegar. Lamb and green peas is the rule, 
but any vegetable nicely served will be acceptable. 
MEAT FOR CHILDREN.—Many persons consider 
meat injurious to children, but I allow my children 
a little beef or mutton whenever we have it for din- 
ner, whiich is about four times a week; even the 
baby must have a piece as large as a finger, from 
which he pretty effectually extracts the juice. 
While I consider that meat in moderate quantities 
gives tone and vigor to the constitution, its indis- 
criminate use by children should be forbidden. 
My mother always gave her children milk and 
bread for breakfast, and bread and butter for tea. 
I reverse that order, giving them afew warmed-up 
potatoes, and bread and butter for breakfast, with 
a bowlof milk and bread for supper. They are 
at table at breakfast and diuner, but not at tea. 
Vea Pre.—Take a deep baking-dish, and place 
some small pieces of veal in it, allowing any little 
bones to remain. The neck pieces may be used if 
desired. Nearly cover with water, and sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, adding little bits of butter. Cover 
with a paste, and bake. When the crust is done, 
open the oven door and let the pie remain an hour 
or more, to cook the meat. Is delicious eaten cold. 


MINCED VEAL oR Hasw.—Take any cold veal 
which may be left from the roast, and cut up into 
very small pieces, but do not chop; cover with wa- 
ter, adding a little pepper, salt, and butter; bring 
to a boil, and thicken with a teaspoonful of flour. 
Toast a few slices of bread freed from crust, butter 
and place them around the dish, and pour the mince 
nicely in the center. It is a most acceptable dish. 


RatsED Dumpiines.—Edward is very fond of 
dumplings made of dough, and we often have 
them. I reserve asmall quantity of dough from 
the bread pan and place in the pantry until about 
an hour before dinner, when I make them of a 
round shape, and about as large as an orange, and 
set to rise. When light, I drop them into a pot of 
boiling water, cook until done, and serve with 
drawn butter sauce and syrup, or sugar. I con- 
sider this an agreeable and wholesome dessert. 

AppLe DumMPLiINnGs.—Take one apple pared and 
cored, surround it with a very thin paste; tie sep- 
arately in a clean cloth and boil for 40 minutes. 

Aunt Hattie oN THE BREAD QUESTION.—I 
hardly know whether I was amused or annoyed the 
most at Miss , on Tuesday evening. She 
called with a young gentleman to whom rumor says 
she is engaged to be married. The truth of this 
report, for his sake, I hope is unfounded. As they 
had had a long walk—nearly a mile and a half—I 
thought an evening luncheon would be just the 
thing. Edward had gone to a trustee meeting, and 
Bridget also was out, so I went myself to the pan- 
try to prepare alunch. I covered a large tray with 
a napkin, and placed on it some cold meat, knives 
and forks, plates, etc., some little patty-pan mince 
pies, and a loaf of bread uncut, and carried it into 
the sitting-room,-because they seemed to enjoy so 
much the cheerful, open fireplace. Mr. B. cut a 
little of the meat for each, and before he was quite 
through doing so, the young lady asked him if he 
would also cut some of the bread. ‘‘You know,” she 
added, ‘“‘I never cut bread.” I felt surprised, as I 
knew that she was the oldest of several children, 
and that they were often without a girl, and while 
I cut some of the bread, for I had risen to do so, I 
expressed aloud my astonishment and incredulity. 
‘“*‘ Why,” she said, laughing, ‘‘I never cut a slice of 
bread in my life.”....‘‘Is it possible!” I said.... 
**Not only possible, but a fact; I never cut a slice 
of bread nor part of a slice in my life.”....‘* Who 
cuts bread for the children and for the family ?”.... 
“Oh, the girl, always.’’....‘‘ But she is away some- 
times, and at times you have none.”....“ Well, 
mother isalways at home, and then she does it ; she 
does not care how her hands look.’’....‘‘ Then you 
cannot make bread ?” I said, hesitatingly. A little 





light, rippling laugh, and an amused and significant 
glance passing between the two was all the answer 
I received, but I read plainly that she considered 
bread-making and bread-eutting as arts belonging 
to old women, mothers, and mortals less refined 


than sbe. 


Ab, well! she may laugh now, and he 








may laugh with her and admire her delicate 
hands, but by and by, when tuey are older, when 
mother is gone, and the strain of life comes on, 
and perhaps adversity sets in, when servants are 
scarce, and impudent, and ignorant,—what think 
you ? will he laugh then when sour, heavy, clammy, 
half-baked bread is presented? Will he cut the 
loaf then for her and the children? Speaking not 
from experience but from observation, I can but 
say no, but I can assure them that dark looks, 
angry frowns, and unpleasant words, often arise 
from nothing more serious than sour, bad bread. 
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The Table—Order and Ornament. 
—~-——. 

Last month a neat way of setting a family table 
was given, aud we proposed to follow it with some 
hints upon serving the food. Soup was provided 
for with the hope that this excellent form of food 
might become more popular than it now is. Soup 
ought not to be too hot when served; it should be 
just at that tempearture at which it can be eaten 
without inconvenience. In eating soup, the side 
of the spoon should be used; it will sometimes be 
necessary to use the end of the spoon if the soup 
contains bits of meat or vegetables, but it is better 
to avoid it as faras maybe. The waiter should re- 
move the soup plates when all are done, and if 
there is no waiter it should be the business of some 
member of the family to rise and take them away 
quietly, and bring the meat and place it before the 
head of the family. The vegetables, if in covered 
dishes, may be placed on with the soup; otherwise 
they must be brought in with the meat. A good 
carver will know the tastes of all who sit regularly 
at the table, and serve them accordingly as far as 
may be; he will ask the preferences of a guest, as 
to rare or well done, fat or lean, ete. He will not 
serve gravy without first learning if it is acceptable. 
Where no waiter is at hand to pass the dishes, each 
one should contribute to the general comfort by 
promptly passing plates, helping those vegetables 
that may be nearest, ete. Where the table is waited 
upon, the vegetables, in some families, are passed 
for each person to help himself, and in others the 
waiter takes the plate and procures those which 
are desired. Individual deportment has much to 
do with the general enjoyment of a meal, and a 
word on this may not be out of place. Some time 
ago we read in a Western paper an injunction not 
to pick the teeth with the fork. We wondered 
what kind of readers the writer could be addressing, 
but since then we have actually scen it done. We 
do not think it necessary to repeat this injunction, 
but there is a use of the knife which we may allude 
to. It is not considered the proper thing to carry 
food to the mouth with the knife. The knife is 
for cutting, and the fork is the proper implement to 
use in taking the food. We have heardit said that 
no one who eats with his knife can be a gentleman, 
which is all nonsense, it being moral qualities 
which make a gentle man, and not forms, which are 
matters of early education. Still we say to those 
who wish to conform to the best usages, eat with the 
fork instead of the knife. One’s own knife should 
not be put into the butter or salt, unless in cases 
where butter-knives and salt-spoons are not pro- 
vided. At table where it is necessary to help one 
another, one should not beso absorbed in his own 
eating as not to observe what is going on and be 
ready at the right moment to supply such things 
near him as may be needed. When through eating 
lay the knife and fork side by side upon the plate; 
do not cross them, nor push the plate from you. 


+ al 


Boxes for Boots and Shoes.—“ Gen- 
eseo” says: “ Will some kind reader who is not 
fortunate enough to live ina ‘mansion,’ tell me 
how to put away boots and shoes to make them 
look orderly and in place? Having two or three 
children with their ‘Sunday,’ ‘ Monday,’ and over- 
shoes, besides my own and husband’s, it becomes 
quite an item, atleast to me.’’—Lack of sufficient 
and proper closet room is as much felt by those 
who live in ‘“‘ mansions ’’ as by dwellers in humbler 
houses; it isa striking fault of the great majority 








of house plans. A friend of ours proposed to his 
wife to make the apple pies in a pitcher, so that he 
could get plenty of apple with his crust. Wit, 
something the same fecling we sometimes wish for 
a house in which the closets bear about the same 
proportion to the other rooms as would the apple 
have borne to the crust in our friend’s pie. The 
best remedy we can suggest to ‘‘Geneseo” is to 
make some shoe boxes. Get packing boxes of con- 
venient size and of a hight suitable for a low seat: 
hinge the cover so that it will open readily—leather 
hinges will do—then cover the sides with chintz 
or other material tacked on. Make a thin cushion 
and fasten it to the lid, and put around the edges of 


; the lid a narrow flounce or fringe; this will quite 


conceal the box and with a little taste the whole 
may be made a very pretty ottoman. A box of this 
kind is a neat and most useful piece of bed-room 
furniture, for besides keeping boots and shoes jn 
order and out of sight, it serves as a convenient 
place on which to sit while dressing the feet, 


, 
aan 


Indefiniteness in Recipes, 


cola 

Ability to teach others what one perfectly under- 
stands himself or herself is a rare accomplishment, 
If you doubt it, ask your boy or girl, who knows 
every inch of the road, the way to Neighbor B’s, 





| Many hundreds of recipes come to us in the course 


of a year, some of which we use, some are omitted 
because an important article is quite forgotten, 
and others are not used, for the reason that though 
everything may be enumerated we are not told 
what to do with the mixture when we have all the 
ingredients together. As an example of indefinite- 
ness, and not by any means a bad one, we give the 
following. We trust the lady who sent it will for- 
give the use we make of her recipe, as we can 
assure her that the selection was entirely accidental. 

**Apple Teascake.—Four apples pared 
and cut in quarters, 1 egg, 1 cup of sugar, 1 cup of 
ilk, 4 cups of flour. Stir the apples in the batter the 
last thing ; 1 teaspoonful cream of tartar,1¢ of soda.” 

Now this is commendable, inasmuch as it enu- 
merates at the outset all the things required, ex- 
cept the cream of tartar and soda, but is faulty in 
its directions. We suppose that a batter is to be 
made with the flour, sugar, egg, and milk; we are 
directed to stir in the apples the last thing, and then 
comes soda and cream of tartar, which are probably 
intended to be the very last things. What is to be 
done with the mixture we are not told. “ Any 
body would know it was to be baked.” The prob- 
abilities are that it should be, but as we have recipes 
for bread that is to be boiled several hours in a 
kettle, and other things where the compound is to 
be steamed, it is just as well tosay so. In writing a 
recipe or giving a direction of any kind it is the 
best way to assume that the person to whom it is 
addressed has no knowledge whatever on the sub- 
ject. It is seldom that directions are too explicit, 
and it is much easier for us to cut out such as may 
be superfluous than it is to supply omissions. 

——s eee 6 ee 

Tin and Britannia Ware.—A cor- 
respondent says: ‘No dishes fare harder at the 
hands of the inexperienced housekeeper, or care- 
less help, than tin dishes. Though sooner tarnished 
than china by cold, greasy, dish-water, they are usu- 
ally left the last on the list to be washed, are but 
partially dried, and, as a consequence, soon become 
dull and rusty. Then when the “ claring-up time” 
comes, they are scoured with ashes or sand, taking 
off in the process the outer coat of tin, and very 
soon look worse than before. Let me give a 
better way. Rub the dish thoroughly with soft 
soap, wash in hot, clean suds, and rinse with boil- 
ing water, dry with a clean towel, and there will be 
no occasion for scouring. This is equally good treat 
ment for articles of white metal or Britannia Ware.” 





Rye Drop Cakes.—By M. E. E.—1 pint 
of milk, 8eggs, one tablespoonful of sugar, alittle 
salt. Stir in sifted rye until of about the consistency 
of pancakes. Bake in buttered cups one half hour. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


. The Improvement Circle. 


It is hard, dry work for most boys and girls to get 
knowledge from books. This is not surprising. Young 
people are too full of life to sit still long at a time, end 

esides this most books impart instruction in a very un- 

interesting way. Facts, packed away in leaves, are 
Hike dricd fruit: 1t is much pleasanter to gather either 
fruit or knowledge fresh from nature. For example, you 
may read how each seed contains a young plant in itself, 
which grows larger and multiplies its different parts, 
when properly placed in the soil; but how much more 
interesting to take a seed, carefully cut it open, and 
find the plant! Then to take others and examine them 
day after day in their different stages of growth! Every 
day would show a fresh wonder, to brighten the eyes of 
the young student. So of any other facts in every branch 
of knowledge. The careful observer will also soon be- 
come so interested that he will be pleased with books 
which tell him more than he has been able to discover 
himself. Now suppose a dozen, more or less, boys and 
girls of any neighborhood should unite into a circle to 
gain knowledge. They should first agree to be governed 
by the wishes of the majority and then select some one 
subject for their studies. We will suppose they agree 
first to learn what they can about the plants growing in 
their neighborhood, which would be a very pleasant and 
profitable topic. The special question first taken up 
might be, How many different kinds of plants can be 
found within a certain district? A week might be taken 
to gain information on this point. Then you may be 
sure there would be twelve pairs of eyes looking more 
sharply at plants than ever before. Every hedge-row 
would be searched and every nook and corner closely 
examined, for with commendable rivalry each would try 
to secure the largest number of specimens. When they 
met tocompare notes, all duplicates would be thrown 
out, the remainder counted, and examined by all. Thus 
each member of the circle would have the benefit of 
twelve pairs of eyes and hands instead of one, and might 
be able to learn almost twelve times as much as though 
working alone, besides having the added gJeasure which 
agreeable union brings. The next week new specimens 
might be looked for, and when no more could be found, 
each member might be requested to find out all the facts 
possible about some one plant, for instance the potato. 
Then one would perhaps be led to study the leaf, another 
the stem, another the root, etc., and all would be sur- 
prised to see how many new things would be learned, 
and learned in such a way as not to be forgotten. This 
is but an example of what might be accomplished. The 
insects, the birds, stones, clouds, weather, sun, moon, 
and stars, history, geography, philosophy,—in short, the 
whole round of knowledge—will furnish an inexhaustible 
fund for most pleasurable and profitable study. Who 
will have the honor of forming Circle No. 1, and send an 
account of its first and second meetings? Perhaps they 
would be interesting enough to publish for the emulation 
of others. Many parents and teachers to whom this 
plan is mentioned will be able to give valuable sug- 
gestions to the young students, but they should be left 
mostly to themselves, carefully guided, but not discour- 
aged by offering too much advise and help. 








The World Not Finished. 


The first inhabitants of the earth would hardly know 
their old home, should they now revisit it. Changes 
have been going on in every part; mountains have been 
lowered in some places, and lifted up in others; great 
lakes and rivers have disappeared ; the plants of different 
sections are not the same as formerly; old breeds of 
animals are gone and new ones have appeared, and every- 
where the great work of improving and finishing the 
world is going on. Every summer’s sun and winter's 
frost does something to change the face of nature; rocks 
crumble little by little, are washed down the hill-sides, 
and help to fill the valleys. The streams are wearing 
away their banks and carrying earth, to deposit it in new 
places. The ocean slowly advances on some coasts and 
retires from others. Now and then a volcano or an earth- 
quake in a few hours sweeps away all old -andmarks, and 
a large district is thus at once made over. Equally great 
changes are going on among men, in their appearance, 
habits, customs, laws, and character. Whole races have 
passed away and left only here and there a mark to show 
that they existed, and new nations are coming forward 
to rule the progress of the world. It is remarkable that 
in all these particulars there is, on the whole, manifest 
improvement. Nature and men are less fierce than for- 
merly, The ages of fearful monsters and ferocious 
nations have nearly passed. Peace, order, beauty, and 
happiness, are gradually advancing; the world is being 
finished by its Great Creator. The six days’ work in the 
beginning, described in the Bible, was merely the bring- 





ing together of the materials and putting them together 
roughly. The adjusting and polishing have yet to be 
completed. All have a part to do in the great work. The 
sunbeam that enlivens a little plant by the wayside helps 
make the world better; the boy or girl who lives right is 
like a whole sun scattering light on every hind, and will as 
surely do his or her work in society, as the rays of the natn- 
ral sun perform their appointed part. Let’s all take hold 
and try to finish up the world by making somebody better. 





A Pleasing Home Game. 


Our young folks, including the writer, have passed 
many a pleasant evening hour playing a new game called 
“*Squails.” It is for sale at toyand stationery stores, 
but almost any one can make the necessary parts. A 
small block of lead, say half an inch in diameter and 
of the same hight, is placed on the center of a smooth 
table; this is the target. The squails, sixteen or more 
round, flat, and smooth pieces of hard wood about two 
inches in diameter, are distributed among the players. 
These pieces should be differently colored or numbered, 
so as to distinguish those belonging to each player, there 
being four of each color or number. In case these can 
not be easily procured, large, flat overcoat buttons of 
wood or metal will answer very well. The players are 
seated, and each in turn places a squailon the edge of 
the table, projecting.a little over the edge, and with the 
hand gives it a slight blow or snaps it with his finger, to 
drive it as nearas possible to the target. Whenall the 
squails are played, the one remaining nearest the target 
counts one for its player; if he have been skillful or 
fortunate enough to leave two or more squails nearer the 
target than those of any other player, each squail counts 
one, in the same way as in pitching quoits. He who thus 
counts seven, nine, or any other number decided upon, 
wins the game. The first play is made in rotation from 
right to left. A good part of the fun is the uncertainty 
until the last squail is played. A skillful shot by the last 
player may drive away one or more well-placed squails, 
and gain the victory. If the target is driven out of place, 
itis to be played at where it lies. Any squail driven 
more than three inches upon the table can not be taken 
back until the end of the game. 


Whiskey vs. Brains. 


The “Southern Son” relates that a temperance lecturer 
gave the following hard hit at ‘ moderate drinkers :’’-- 
‘* All who in youth acquire a habit of drinking whiskey, 
at forty years of age will be total abstainers or drunkards. 
No one can use whiskey for years with moderation. If 
there is a person in this audience whose experience dis- 
putes this, let him make it known and I will account for 
it, or acknowledge that I am mistaken.” A tall, large 
man arose, and folding his arms across nis breast, said: 
“‘T offer myself as one whose own experience contra- 
dicts your statement.” ‘Are you a moderate drinker?” 
asked the Judge. ‘“‘Iam.” ‘How long have you drank 
in moderation ?” ‘‘ Forty years.” ‘* And were you never 
intoxicated ?” ‘* Never.” ‘* Well,’’ remarked the Judge, 
scanning his subject closely from head to foot, *‘ yours is 
a singular case, yct I think it easily accounted for. Iam 
reminded by it of alittle story: A colored man, with a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of whiskey, sat down on the 
bank of a clear stream to dine. In breaking the bread 
he dropped some of the crumbs into the water. These 
were eagerly seized and eaten by the fish. That circum- 
stance suggested tothe negro the idea of dipping the 
bread into the whiskey and feeding it to them. He tried 
it. It worked well. Some of the fish ate of it, became 
drunk, and floated helplessly on the surface. In this way 
he easily canght a large number. But in the stream was 
a large fish, very unlike the rest. It partook freely of the 
bread and whiskey, with no perceptible effect. It was 
shy of every effort of the negro to take it. He resolved 
to have it at all hazards, that he might learn its name 
and nature. He procured a net, and after much effort 
caught it, carried it to a colored neighbor, and asked his 
opinion in the matter. The other surveyed the wonder 
a moment, and then said: ‘Sambo, I understand dis case. 
Dis fish is a mullet head; it ain’t got any brain!’ “In 
other words,”’ added the judge, ‘‘ alcohol affects only the 
brains, and of course those having none may drink with- 
out injury.” The storm of laughter which followed 
drove the ** moderate drinker’ suddenly from the house. 

Spacious Cottage.—A real estate agent informs 
the public “that he has a beautiful cottage for sale, con- 
taining ten rooms and an acre of land.” 





Stunning Farewell.—A Connecticut editor gives 
an account of a man who blew out his brains after bid- 
ding his wife good-by with a shot gun. 





Conundrum.—When does a man have a vegetable time- 
piece? Answer.—When he gets a potato clock, (gets up 
at eight o'clock). 














A Peture Slory.—Write it out yourself. 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers tothe puzzles, etc.,in the 
February number, page 63....No, 337. Arithmetical Prob- 
lem.—A pays 43-16, and B, 
311-16 cents per pound.... 
No. 338. Llustrated Rebus. 
—A circle of pictures ap- 
pears, in which are exhib- 
ited five pairs of ewes. 
Though their tenor you 
can not entirely foresee, 
perseverance, I fancy, will 
give you the key. In justice 
to our young readers we 
state that through an error 
of the draughtsman, the 
ewe in the first circle 
should be an ewer....The 
following have sent in cor- 
rect answers to some of 
the puzzles recently pub- 
lished: Frank L, Whit- 
comb, “ N. N. M,” Fidelia 
R. Lord, Sallie Work, N. 
Jennie Fain, Julia M. 
Rowley, Robert Simpson, 
John M. Cotton, M. Rut- 
ter, H. Agme, ‘‘ Charlie P.,”” Wesley T. Jolly, A. Berdan, 
George A. Fuller, James Vandemark, Carrie Nell Smith, 
John H. Hallock, Aaron H. Manderbach, T. T, Kerr, Ed- 
win C. Brady, Frank Lockwood, “ Carrie, Jr,”’ 
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UNSEEN DANGER S.—Dnrawn by James Barrp.—£ngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


“Tm tired enough of this humdrum life 1’? sighed Mrs. 
Drake as she waddled disconsolately about the yard, fol- 
lowed by her young brood. ‘ Here I've been shut up 
these six weeks in the company of vulgar chickens, with 
nothing but a puddle to swim in, and I can sce that 
my darlings are getting the hateful ways of the low young 
ones they have to associate with. Oh, that I could es- 
cape to the lake where we used to have such glorious 
parties, and where I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Drake!” ‘It is awful!’’ echoed Mr. Drake, who stood 
moping near by. ‘‘Here I have my new spring suit all 
finished, but it’s no use, there’s no socicty here.” Just 
then a crash was heard, and part of the poultry-yard 
fence came tumbling down, where two oxen fighting had 
crowded against it. ‘*Quack! quack!” shouted Mr. 
Drake in triumph, as he hastened away through the open- 
ing, quickly followed by his whole family. Straight they 
steered for the well-known lake, which they soon reached, 
joyous in the prospect of enjoying the world again, as 
they had done before family cares and the prudence of 
their owner had kept them in narrower bounds. “I 
‘wonder what we shall have for breakfast this morning,” 
said a hungry young pike who was darting restlessly 
about among the lilystems. ‘I’m hungry enough to 
swallow a catfish if I could catch him.” ‘Catfish be 
hooked!” growled out a snapping turtle that was bur- 
rowing in the mud below, hunting for worms. ‘ It’s most 
time for young ducks. What.a feast I had last year! ah, i 
makes my mouth water to think of it!”’. Proudly Mrs. 
Drake sailed upon the water, followed by her brood, while 
Mr. Drake proudly stood upon the bank admiring his 
prodizics. ‘How well they dive!” thought he. ‘‘ How 
long they stay under! They’re just like their father for 
all the world! They'll surely make a sensation in society 
when they are educated.” Now you cau finish the story 





by looking at the picture, and see how restlessness and 
vanity brought ruin to a family. This will be a much 
pleasanter way to learn the lesson, than to be dragged 
out into society as some children are by their vain par- 
ents and exposed to the hungry fish, always on the 
lookout for prey, that frequent its treacherous depths. 





A Costly Table. 


A traveler in Italy relates that he saw a table valued at 
two hundred thousand dollars. It was less than six fect 
in diameter, but had required the work of a large num- 
ber of men for fifteen years. It was ornamented with 
mosaic work, that is, stones of different colors and shades 
matched together so as to form various pictures. The 
traveler says: ‘‘ Upon entering the hall where this kind 
of workis done, I could not doubt these enormous fig- 
ures. Suppose, for instance, a thousand of the hardest 
and most expensive stones which will take on a high 
polish, to be cut into pieces three-eighths of an inch thick. 
These pieces are cut the other way into small pieces like 
shoe pegs, and where the shading from one color to 
another is sudden, these pegs must not be larger than a 
needle. Now the artist cuts and puts in these, selected 
according to their color, so as to give the coloring want- 
ed as distinct as though painted. These pieces or pegs 
must be fitted so closely that lines of separation will not 
show, and set upon end, side by side, like types. They 
claim that ten thousand different shades of color are nec- 
essary; and in order to do this kind of work a man must 
be skilled in colors and shades as a painter, in order to 
place the colors properly, and then be the most careful 
and accurate of mechanics, in order to fit the pieces ; and 
he must have patience enough to work on cheap pictures 
one year, and ot a fine one, from ten to twenty years.” 





Curious Dreams. 


A writer in the “ Argos” says: ‘*I remember, when a 
boy, sleeping in a strange house, in an old-fashioned 
room, with an oaken store cupboard over the bed. I 
dreamed that I was being murdered ; the assassin struck 
me on the head, and I awoke with a sense of pain in that 
region. Putting my hand to my forehead, I found it 
sticky—with blood! I felt almost too ill to cry for help; 
but at length I alarmed the household, and, on procuringa 
light, it was discovered that some jam had leaked through 
the bottom of the cupboard, and fallen upon my head in 
a small sluggish stream, A few months ago, shortly be- 
fore going to bed, a friend had been discussing with me 
the peculiar instincts of animals, and more particularly 
their sense of the coming on of storms. After this he 
dreamed he was a Worcestershire Short-horn, grazing in 
a pleasant meadow on the Herefordshire side of the Mal- 
vern Hills. He had a number of companions. Signs of 
a storm appeared in the sky; a misty vapor hung on the 
well-known beacon. He remembered distinctly, although 
he was a cow, watching, with a sense of yreat delight. 
the beauty of the preliminary tokens of the storm. With 
the other cows he quietly strolled toward the shelter of 
an adjacent tree, and waited until the storm should 
break. He distinctly remembered wagging his tail.” 
One of the editors of this paper, while traveling some 
time since, dreamed that he was an advertisement, for 
which there was no room in the paper, and was made 
very uncomfortable by the effort to crowd him into a col- 
umn. On awaking he found himself inconveniently 
crowded in the berth which he was sharing with his 800. 





Many troubles, like waves of the ocean, will. if we 
wait calmly, only break ‘at our feet and disappear. 
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‘OUR YOUNG FOLKS?’ 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 





The January and February numbers of “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” have been commended by the Press in the most enthusiastic terms. Its 
Stories, by MR. ALDRICH, MRS. STOWE, MRS. DIAZ, SOPHIE MAY, “AUNT FANNY ;” its Poems, by LUCY LARCOM, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, MISS MULOCK, and C. A. BARRY; MR. TROWBRIDGE’S graphic and instructive description of Glass-Making; MR. PAR- 
TTON’S interesting account of the Invention of the Compass; and MRS. AGASSIZ’S attractive opening paper of her series about “ The World 


we Live on ”—all these are recognized as giving to the Magazine in due proportion the two essential qualities of healthful entertainment 


and practical value; and as having such variety of character, such literary excellence, and so high a moral tone, as to make the Magazine 


all that can reasonably be demanded, 


“The Story of a Bad Boy,” by T. B. ALDRICH, has excited gencral attention, by its genuineness, its graphic delineations of boy character, 


and the sustained interest of the incidents. In the February number of the Agriculturist, the opening chapter was given. 


As illustrating the great interest that has been manifested by the readers of this Story, and MR. TROWBRIDGE’S exeellent articles, we 


eopy from Our Letter Box in the March number of “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” the following extract. 


We print this little note just as it came to us, because it | besides will be as much interested as they have been in 


isa specimen of many which testify to the growing interest 
in our Magazine, and because it contains a question about 
one of our most valuable contributors. 

“DEAR YOUNG FOLKs: 

“Papa made Jamie and mea Christmas present of ‘Our 
Young Folks’ for 1869; and as we have the January and 
February numbers, we want to tell you how delighted we 
are with our Magazine. 

“TI like to read Mr. Trowbridze’s pieces on Glass-Making, 
because I have often wondered how glass was made, and I 
never could understand how they could use potash and 
sand in making it, as I have been told. they did. 

“Jamie thinks Tom Bailey is going to be the right sort 
of a boy after all, and I like to read about such a boy, too. 
Jamie is 12 and I am 14. 

* Jamie wants me to ask who Mr. Aldrich is, and if he fs 
Tom Bailey; and where Rivermouth is. We can’t find it at 
all, and we have looked on our map all along the coast of 
Massachusetts.” 

We thank our little friend for her kind words, and we are 
gratified to know that she is pleased with the stories she 
mentions. 

When Mr. Trowbridge comes to speak of Coal-Mining 
and Ship-Building, we have no deubt that she and many 








Glass-Making. Before preparing his papers on Coal-Min- 
ing, which are soon to appear, he visited the coal regions 
of Pennsylvania, and saw the miners at their work. In 
describing the manner of carrying on this great business 
he will have much to tell about these miners, and the little 
“slate pickers,” and the cats and rats in the mines, and 
other curions and interesting things. 

But about Mr. Aldrich and his story,—Well, Mr. Aldrich 
is widely known as a poet. Those who do not own the 
dainty blue-and-gold volume of his poems may yet remem- 
ber the graceful sweetness of his “Babie Bell,” which so 
delighted children and grown-up people a few years since. 
He writes prose sketches, as well ‘as poems, for the “ Atlan- 
tic.” “A Young Desperado,” published in that Magazine 
for December, 1867, ie probably not unknown to some of 
our readers. Mr, Aldrich is also the Editor of ‘* Every Sat- 
urday.” 

In proposing to write a story for ‘“‘Our Young Folks,” 
he said he wanted to give the history of a real, natural boy, 
such as all wide-awake, hearty boys are, everywhere, and 
asked if he could have the liberty of doing so. He was as- 
sured that he could. 

“Well,” said Mr. Aldrich, “sueh a stery as I have in 
mind will be an honest one, but do you think it will do to 
publish?” * Why not?” he was asked. * Because the boy 





Iam thinking of is not what is called a good boy. Heis 
full of mischief and fond of fun; and, what is worse, per- 
haps he will fight, if it is necessary for him to fight. On 
the other hand, he is generous and honest, and won't doa 
mean thing. And” said he, “Idon't think such boys are 
fully appreciated.” 

The Editors, bearing tt mind the thousands of brave, gen- 
erous boys who constantly read this Magazine,—boys not 
impossibly faultless, bat who hate meanness as thoroughly 
as they love fun,—replied, “It is just the story we want.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Aldrich, “ you shall have it on this 
condition, that you callit ‘The Story of a Bad Boy’; for [ 
don’t wish any one to read it under false impressions.” 

So you see, dear young follis, why Tom Bailey is called a 
bad boy. 


We don't wonder that many of our friends have hurted 
over their maps in vain for Rivermouth. It would be hardly 
fair play on our part to tell the reader what town is really 
meant by Rivermouth, It may be Lynn, or Portsmouth, or 
Newburyport,—our correspondent “ Edgar’ positively 
declares it js Salem,—but we are not going to settle the 
question. Every boy or girl who knows anything of our 
New England coast will see at aglance that Rivermouth is 
a faithful picture of a real seaport town, and that must suf- 
fice for the present. 


The March number of “OUR YOUNG FOLKS,” in addition to the “Story of a Bad Boy,” has a very interesting article by MR. TROW- 
BRIDGE on Gilass-Cutting and Ornamenting ; The Physical History of Florida, by MRS. PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, showing how Florida was 


built by Coral Insects; MR. PARTON’S account of Who First Used the Mariner’s Compass; an exceedingly valuable article, How to Talk, 


by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, pointing out the errors of conversation into which young persons are most likely to fall, and telling In his 
fascinating way how all may learn to talk well; the ninth packet of the charming William Henry Letters, by MRS. A. M. DIAZ; a spirited 
declamation, Hannibal at the Altar, by ELIJAH KELLOGG; and other attractive and valuable articles, all copiously illustrated by the 


best artists. 


t2” TERMS: $2.00 a year, in advance ; 3 copies, $5; 5 copies $8 : 10 copies, $15; and $1.50 for cach additional copy 


tr A copy of “OUR YOUNG FOLKS” for the first four months of 1869 will be sent free to any onc who wishes to examine the Magazine, om 


application to the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., 
(Successors to Ticknor & Fields,) 


124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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B. K. BLISS & SON, 


Nos. 41 Park Row &151 Nassau Sts., New York, 
(Formerly of Springfield, Mass.) 
Importers, Growers and Dealers in 
Garden, Field, and Flower Sceds, 
Horticultural Implements and Garden 
Requisites, 

Would invite the attention of all whoare interested in the 
culture of Flowers and Vegetables, to their large and 
well.selected: assortment of the above, comprising the new- 
est and most approved varieties, both of European and home 
production, the quality and utility of which cannot be sur- 
passed. For a list of these see their 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE, 
AND 


GUIDE TO THE FLOWER AND KITCH- 
EN GARDEN. 

The Fifteenth Annual Eiition, enlarged and_improved, 
contains 3 pages of closely printed matter, beautifully 
Tllustrated with 100 Zngravings, and a descriptive list of 
2,500 varieties of Flower, etable and Agricultural 
Seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, with 
explicit directions for their culture; also, a list of 125 va- 
rieties of French. Hybrid Gladiolus, embracing many new 
sorts now Offered for the first time in this country—with many 
other Summer Flowering Bulbs, consisting of Amary/liis, 
Tuberoses, Tigridias, Lilies, etc.; with much other useful 
information upon the subject of gardening generally, A 
copy will be mailed to ali applicants upon receipt of 25 
Oents, Our regular customers supplied without charge. 


Bliss’ Gardeners’? Almanac 
for 1869 


Contains 68 pages of closely printed matter, embracing a 
Monthly Calendar of operations, and a priced list of the 
leading varieties of Garden. Fisid and Flower Seeds, with 
brief directions for their cultivation. A copy will be mailed 
to all applicants enclosing a three cent stamp. 


Seeds for the Farm & Garden. 


perce. per Ib, 
Brets—Early Bassano, Improved Early Turnip.$0.20 © $2.00 
s y . 





Early Blood Turnip, Orange Turnip, Lon 
Blood, Long Smooth Blood,............... 15 1.25 
Long Redand Yellow Globe Mangold Wurt- 
zel, French paper Sagoo gees ccses s Sate ddckbee 10 vi) 
CaULIFLOWER—Half Early Paris, always sure 
Ok neve) whine GES PE eee 3.00 


Early Dutch, London, Asiatic, Walcheren.... ve) 8.00 
Carter’s Mammoth, Le Normands, Extra 
Early Erfurt, Late Paris....packets only.. 
CELERY—White Solid, Red Solid. Chrystal White, 35 8.00 
New Dwf. White, Mammoth Red, Nonesuch... 40 00 
Boston Market, a superb variety, crisp & solid. 50 5.00 


Incomparable Crimson, .:...... chets only... 23 
Carrot—French Long Orange, White Belgian, 
Altringham ............ ote ds SOHO. 250556 15 1.59 
Extra Early Short, Early Horn................ 15 1.50 
CucumBrer—Extra Early Russian............... 25 2.00 
Long Green Prickly, White Spine............. 2 154 


Early Frame, Short Green, Early Cluster.... 1 ° 1,50 
Conn—Crosby’s: Extra Early Snyzar, or Boston 
Market, very fine, Russell’s Early Sweet, 

x% gates CR GES IME ERIE, 5 
Extra Karly Dwarf ig ppl ill ears, very early, pint.. 39 
Darling's Old Celery, Evergreen, Mammoth, pint.. 2% 
Tuscarora, Early Burlington, Yellow Dutton  —‘pint.. 25 







oz. 1d, 

Eee PrantT—N.Y.Improved, Early Long Purple 75 10.00 
White Striped Guadaloupe, Scarlet Fruited. pkts.only, 10 
New Black Pekin—new and extra fine.......; 25 
Kon. Rasi—White and Purple Vienna......... 40 4.00 
ucE—Early Silesia, Butter, Tennis Ball.., 40 3.00 
Drumhead, Summer Cabbage, Malta.......... 30 3.00 


Brown Dutch, Hardy Green, Green & White 
MusKMELON—Green Citron, Nutmeg, L. Yellow 20 150 
Early White Japan, very early, dclicious flavor 40 4.00 
Early Christiana, yellow flesh, early, excellent 39 33 
WAsEEMELOR— Mopniain he Extra Fine.., 3 1.50 
si 3 


ntain S: wT owes ; 2.00 
Parsnrp—Long Smooth White,Hollow Crowned 15 89 
Sutton’s St simprovedironi the wild yar. 20 1.50 
per quart. 

Pras—Carter’s Firet Crop, Waite’s Caractacus— . re) 
Dan. O'Rourke, early and productive, fine............ 50 
Tom Thumb, grows 8 inches high, very early cae 





n vancer, extra fine...... 3 
Champion of England, first-rate in every respect... 56 
McLean's Epicurean, Drew's New Dwarf, per pint... 60 
Peabody, Laxton’s Prolific, Wonderful, 4% pt. pits... 50 

per oz. per lb. 
Prrrers—Large Sweet Mountain, Squash, Spanish.50° 5.00 
Ravisi—Olive Shaped, Scarlet Turnip Long 












‘ Scarlet aa = Le 
Raphanus caudatus or Serpent . edible 
cit ck vernnn ve cimateliiele packets only. ‘ 25 
Sarsiry, or Vegetable Oysterspvery desirable.. 25 2.50 
Bertnacu, Round, Prickly... . _ 10 iB) 
Flanders, Lettuce Leaved..... 15 v5) 










fquvasn, Early Summer Croo , Sc 
Boston Marrow, Canada Crooknec 
Habbard, the best for keeping.................. 25 
Yokohama, and Turban, very fine fiavor, 
pae iit is ovdubicvicgsec sang ot" 
Mammoth, Moore’s Vezetabie Cream pits only 
Tunnrp—Early Flat Dutch, Strap Leaved, Yel- 
ed eee. = Horn, nt grace 
ng e Fre Goiden Ball. ....t...a0% 10. 1.00 
Rurs-nici—lurhigen eis obey ae 10. © 45 
bedede y complete list of Garden Seeds, see our Cata- 
anc 


. 3S & SON, P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 
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New and Choice Potatoes. 
OLIMAX. 


The Crtmax is a seedling of the Early Goodrich, and 
is thus described by the raiser: 

“Tt has a stout, erect stalk, large leaves; tuber, abont me- 
dium. size, smooth, cylindrical form, swelled out at center ; 
eyes, shallow, but strongly detined; skin, considerably 
netted or russet, tough, white ; flesh, entirely white, solid 
heavy, brittle,and never hollow; boils through quickly, 
with no hard core at center, is mealy, of floury whitenegs, 
and of superior table quality. It is equally productive with 
the Early lose, but afew days later, earjierthan the Early 
Goodrich, while its Keeping qualities are as good as the 
Peachblows.” Price. $3.00 per pound, by mail, post-paid, 


BRESEE’S PROLIFIC (or No, 2). 


This remarkable variety originated with Albert Bresee, 
who was also the originator of the justly celebrated Zariy 
Rose, both varieties being produced from the same Seed 
bail of the Garnet Chili. 

The vines of Bresee’s Prolific are of medium height, quite 
bushy, somewhat spreading, large leaves. Tubers, large, 
regular in shape, and very smooth, slightly oblong, some- 
what flattened. Skin, dull white, inclined to be russetted ; 
eyes, but little depressed and slightly pinkish; flesh, white; 
cooks quickly, is very mealy, and of excellent quality, yield 
very large, often exceeding One Hundred fold. matures 
about three weeks later than the Early Rose, and will prove 
amost valuabie variety for fieldculture. A silvermedal was 
awarded to this variety at the annual exhibition of the 
Mass. Hort. Society, last September. Price $2.00 per pound 
by mail, post-paid, 


EARLY ROSE, 


Among the many thousands of our patrons to whom we 
furnished this valuable Potato last spring, we have yet to 
hear from the first one who is not fully satisfied with his 
purchase. ‘he only regret expressed is that they had not 

rocured more. Weare daily in receipt of the most flatter- 
lag testimonials, not only of its earliness and peed quality, 
but of its astonishing productivenesa, some of which seem 
almost fabulous. Several report of having grown a@ barrel 
Jrom a single pound; a yield of one hundred fold is an 
every-day occurrence, The following well-known gentle- 
men have given it their unqualified anproval, and endorse 
it as the best, most productive, and earliest variety in eulti- 
vation: Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Chas. Downing, Esq., Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Fearing Burr, Esq., Dr. J. G. Hol- 
land, (Timothy Titcomb), and many other prominent agri- 
culturists, horticulturists, and market gardeners. We shall 
continue to execute cask orders through the month of 
February at the following prices: 

One pound, $1.00; Three porads, $2.00, by mail, post-paid, 
One peck, (15 Ibs.), $5.00; 34 bush., $8.00: 1 bush., (60 Ibs.), 
$15.00 ; 1 DbI., (165 Ibs.) $40.08. Prices to the trade, in larger 
quantities, will be given upon application. The freight on 
all packages by express, bout, or railroad, to be paid by the 
purchaser. No charge for packages or cartage. 

Upon receipt of $5.00 we will mail, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress in the United Statesor British Provinces, ONE PounpD 
EACH Of the Climax, Dresee's PROLIFIC, and the EARLY 
Rosk. Orders will be booked in the order in which they are 
received, and the potatoes forwarded on and after April 
first, when they will be tree from danger of frost. No orders 
will be accepted unless accompanied with the cash. 

In addition to the above, we have a large stock of EARLY 
SreBec, EARLY GoopRICH, VANDERVERE’S SEEDLING, JACK- 
son WuitK, Harison, &c., &c., which we offer at the lowest 
market prices. 

Our descriptive and illustrated priced list of potatoes 


mailed to all applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row and 151 Nassausst., New York. 
(P. O. Box 5,712.) Formerly of Springfield, Mass, 


Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 


The following collections have been sent out from our 
establishment for the past 15 years, and are now favorably 
known in every section of the country. They contain the 
most showy varieties in our large assortment, with full di- 
rections for culture. Each packet contains a mixture of the 
different colors and varieties of its species, eo that a greater 
display can be made at a much less price than when ordered 
in separate packets. Those unacquainted with Flowers, as 
well as the experienced cultivator, may order without fear 
of disappointment. 

No. 1—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals....$1.00 

No. 2—contains twenty choice varieties of Biennials 
NE I aii ots dnane bach apysccdnscsien os 

No, 3—contains ten extra varieties of Annuals and Per- 
ennials, embracing many of the new and choicest 
Tet MUN Aoi pckscs dud ionhascebssobssasescueses 

No. 4—contains five very choice varieties, selected from 
Prize Flowers, of English Pansies, German, Car- 
nation and Picotee Pinks, Verbenas, Truffaut's 
French Asters, Double Hollyhocks............... 1.00 

Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four assortments, 
postgse free. 

vo.5—contains fifteen very select varietics of Green- 

OS RAGS 4. Foire cn kb -% <p -wasetesdhd> Gomeshnenetta 
No. 6—contains one hundred varieties of Annuals, Bien- 
nials and Perennials, including many new and 
GROTCO VATIONS. P55. 5 EF. vec cscdectbesncetevtte \ 
No. 7—contains fifty varieties of Annuals, Biennials and 
POP OMAID a ciicinsinl hiv pda sige 6 to Zkkag to tod SABO W tO 2.50 
No, 8—contains twenty varieties of hardy Annuals, Bien- 
nials and Perennials, for sowing in Autumn .... 1.0 

The seeds contained in the above assortments are of our 
own selection. Purchasers who prefer to make their selec- 
tion from the Catalogue will be entitled toa discount pro- 
portionate to the quantity ordered. 

B.K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712. 
41 Park Row & 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


Cabbages Worth Growing. 


The following embraces the very hest varieties in cultiva- 
tion, for a succession. Mailed to any address upon receipt 
of price. 

















per 02. 402. pound, 
fe | err $9.75 $2.50 $ 8.00 
Early York and Large York, each... 0.25 0.95 25 
Eariy Winningstadt.......... .-. 0.40 1.50 5.00 
Large Early Sciweinfurt -. 0.50 1.50 6.00 
Large or Flat Brunswick, (True).... 0.75 2.50 8.00 
Premium Flat Duteh........,... %.. 050 1.50 5.00 
Stone Mason......... ae 2 0.40 13 5.00 
Marblehead: Mammoth............ .. 1.00- 8.50 12.00 
Improved Am. Drumlead Savoy... 0.50 1.50 5.00 
Lares Bewmen tate...........00. -- 0.50 1.50 5.00 
ied Duteh for Pickling.............. 0.35 1.25 4.00 


A 1-ounce packet of cach of the above varieties $5.50. 
A common sized packet of the 12 varieties $1.50. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712, New York. 





CUCUMBER, GEN.GRANT_ 


A superior variety, either 
for forcing or for culture in 
theopen ground, It is perfect 
in form, solid and crisp, and 
of a most agreeable flavor 
Many specimens were grown 


thirty inches in length. After 
a five years’ trial, we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it better 
than any other variety for 
forcing. 

Packets, containing 10 seeds, 
2 cents, Five Packets for 
$1.00. 


Conover’s 
COLOSSAL 


ASPARAGUS, 


A European yariety, intro- 
duced several years since, 
which, by a careful selection 
ofseeds from the most vigor- 
ous shoots, has been wonder- 
fully improved, both in size 
and quality, in point of which 
it surpasses all other varietics 
in cultivation, Specimens 
were exhibited the past sea- 
son by Mr. Conover, which 
were grown along side the best 
“Oyster Bay” varieties, and 
received the same care and 
treatment, which attained four 
times the size of that popular 
variety. Though but two 
years from the seed, many of 
the plants produced from 
twenty to thirty sprouts, aver- 
aging from two to four inches 
in circumference, and were 
ready for cutting one year in 
advance of the ordinary va- 
rieties. Packets, containing 
34 ounce, 50 cents. B. K. BLISS 
& SON, 41 Park Row, and 151 
Nassau St., New York, (P.O, 
Box, 5,712). 


New Tomatoes, 


For a complete description of each variety, see February 
No. of Agriculturist, 

KING OF THE ‘TomATOES—Remarkable for its great beauty, 
solidity, and fine flavor; per packet 25 cts. 

GENERAL G RANT—Brilliant glossy crimson, productive, 
and of excellent quality; per packet 25 cts. 

Crimson CLUustER—Grows in clusters of from fifteen to 
thirty, each cluster weighing from 4 to 6 Ibs.; per pkt. 25 cts. 

ORANGEFIELD PROLIFIC—An English variety; the earliest 
of any in the country ; immensely productive, of good qual- 
ity, fine for forcing or pot culture; per packet 25 Cts. 

Boston. MARKET—An improved variety of the “Large 
Smooth Red,” extensively grown in the vicinity of Boston, 
where it is esteemed thy _ others as a market variety ; 
per OZ. 75 cts.; per packet 15 cts. my 
: One packet of each of the above varieties $1.00, Also the 
following well-known varieties at 10 cts, per packet: Keyes 
Early, Cedar Hill, Tilden, Maupay’s, Sim's Early Cluster, 
Extra Early York, Cooks’ Favorite, Mammoth Chihuahua, 
Large Red Snooth, Fejee, Perfected, Pear, Cherry, Straw- 
berry, etc., etc, * 

LB. K. BLISS & SON, P. 0. Box 5,712, New York. 


T TaN CER 
NEW CROP ONION SEED. 

Red Wethersfield, Yellow Danvers and 
White Portugal, grown for us in Connecticut the past 
season. One ounce 50 cts.; 4 ounces $1.75; 1 pound $6.00, 
mailed post-paid to any address upon receipt of price. 


Address B. K. BLISS & SON, P. 0. Box 5.712, 
Nos, 41 Park Row and 151 Nassau-st., New York. 


Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR’S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 

















The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a suflicient quantity of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sorts of Vegetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden, 

Assortment No. 5 contains 55 varieties, $3.50 
2 No. 6 contains 33 varicties, 2.00 
” No. 7 contains 15 varieties, 1.00 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail,and 
will be sent post-paid, upon receipt of prices annexed. 

Larger Collections, which can be safely sent by express 
(freight paid by purchaser,) to any part of the country, as 
follows: 

No. 1, $20.00; No. 2, $15.00; No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00 

For a list of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue, 
pages 102 and 103. Address 

B, K. BLISS & SON, Box 5,712, 
41 Park Row & 151 Nassau-st., New York, 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


New Golden Rayed Japan Lily. 

A large consignment, direct from Japan, ie received by 
the subscribers, and will be mailed post-paid, to any address, 
upon receipt of prices annexed: 

Strong, Flowering Bulbs, $1.50 each; $12.00 per dozen. 
Second size, do. do. 1.00 do. 9.00 do. do. 
Third size, do. 75 do. 6.00 do. do. 

The trade supplied upon the most liberal terms. 

Address B. K. BLISS & Son, P. O. Box 5,712, New York, 
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Amateur Cultivator’s Guide 


THE UNRIVALLED PRIZE 
TOMATO 


“GENERAL GRANT.” 


We take great pleasure in announcing to 
the public that we have secured the entire 
stock of thisjustly celebrated Tomato, We 
believe if the nearest ghey to perfection 
of any thing ot the kind_yet offered, com- 
bining more superior qualities. 

Size above the nedium, three to four inches 
in diameter, growing in clusters; form round, 
slightly flattened, yery regular, symmctrical, 
and rarely ribbed or wrinkled ; color bril- 
liant glossy crimson; flesh unusually firm, 
solid, and free from water, weighing from ten 
to twenty pounds more per bushel than other 
varieties; skin remarkably fine, smooth, and 
shining, coloring well up to the stem,—a 

uality very desirable to those preparing 
them bor the table; very productive, and of 
the finest flavor; bears carriage well, and 
keeps in good condition a long time after 
being gathered, retaining its goodness, and 
free from wilting. 


We offer the following testimenials from 
practical parties. —gentlemen whose judg- 
ment in such matters is fully reliable. For 
further testimonials and description, see 


From Andrew 8. Fuller, Author of Smali Fruit Culturist. 
We have had an opportunity of testing this tomato the pastseason, and believe it will preve to be one of the very best 


varieties in cultivation, 


From J. PF. C. Hyde, President of Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


I have known the General Grant Tomato now for two years, and last season raised a few tomatoes of this variety. I 
think it is the smoothest and every way the handsomest sort Ihave ever seen; it is quite solid, equal in this respect to any 


other out, 


1 have regarded it as a great acquisition to our list of tomatoes, 
From C. M. Brackett, Chairman of the Vegetatle Committee, Mass, Horticultural Society. 


Gents.—I have given the new tomato General Grant a fair trial of two seasons, in connection with a dozen or more of the 
new varieties recently introduced,—such as the Cook’s Favorite, Tilden, Valencia Cluster, Keyes’, Eureka, Maupay, Foard, 
Cedar Hill, ete.—and find it surpasses them all in earliness, productiveness, and all the qualities which I con- 


l€ 





sider requisite in a first-class market v: 
above-named varieties 
ordinary beauty and si 






ety; and can heartily recommend it. J 
his standard of excellence, will, after giving this variety one season's trial, grow any other. Its extra- 
vular richness of color command the attention of the most careless observer. 


No person, I think, who makes any of the 


Price per packet 25 cts.; 5 packets, $1.00, by mail, post-paid. Prices to the trade on application. 


AMATEUR CULTIVATOR’S GUIDE 


TO THE 


KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


re a od 

The twenty-third edition of this popular and useful work, which has met with so great favor in the past, will be ready 
Jan. 15, much enlarged and improved, containing descriptive lists of all Flower and Garden Seeds, worthy of cultivation, 
embracing over twenty-five hundred varieties; to which is added all the novelties in Flowers and Vegetables for 1869; also 
two hundred varieties of the choicest French Hybrid Gladiolus. 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and can be multiplied by hundreds: 

From Edward S. Rand, Jun., Dedham, Mass., author of “ Flowers for the Parlor and Garden.” 

“ Accept many thanks for the beautiful copy of your Annual Catalogne which yon so kindly sent me. I find much that 

isnew andrare therein. The arrangement, the concise cultural instructions, copious illustrations, and clear typographical 


execution, all combine to make it a model catalogue. 
great use and interest to all horticulturists.” 


I shall often have occasion to refer to it. 


It cannot fail to be of 


From Joseph Hobbins, UM. D., Madison, Wis., President Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, and Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Horticultural Society of England. 


“ Please accept my thanks for your ‘ Guide.’ 


I think you ought to call it ‘The Garden Companion.’ It is at once St 


usefully and conveniently arranged; a sort of ready-reference book, very ornamentally got up; one of those few books 


find titted for any table; often wanted, and always at hand.” 


From Andrew S. Fuller, Horticultural Editor of “ The New York Sun.” 
“There is no use in denying the fact that Washburn’s Catalogue is the handsomest thing of the kind ever got up in this 


country.” . 
The above work comprises 159 pages. 


Tastefully bound in cloth, with two beautiful Colored Plates,—once stecel,—besides 


one hundred other Engrayings. Price 50 cents, post-paid. Paper Cover, one Colored Plate, one hundred Engravings, post- 


paid, 25 cents, Address 


WASHBURN & CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Worcester or Rielly Potato. 


This valuable variety has not been well. known until the 

ast season, when Mr. B, HarrtneTon, of Lexington, (who 
fad grown it for a number of years), induced by his high 
opinion of its value, and the united testimony of all who 
had ever grown or eaten it, challenged a trial in quality with 
any seedling, old or new, from any State in the Union. Last 
September, at the Annual Dinner of the Committee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, a trial took place at the 
Parker House, Boston. There were present many distin- 
guished horticulturists. Among those offered for trial was 
the Early Rose and several other varieties. considered by 
their respective friends the best. Butit was the unanimous 
decision that the Worcester was the best table-potato offer- 
ed. It proved to be very mealy, dry, andof the most deli- 
cate flavor; free from any earthy taste; fair size; form in- 
clined to roundish; color light pink; flesh very white; skin 
thin; eyes deep; and of superior baking quality. Another 
characteristic of this variety is that it will be found dry and 
mealy when but two-thirds grown. 

From Hon. Marshall P, Wiider. 
Boston, Novy. 20, 1868. 

Dear Srr,—Please receive my thanks for the Worcester 
Seedling Potatoes. Asa table-potato, it is certainly of first 
quality. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 

From the Editor of the Hartford Times, November, 1868. 

“We have received the Worcester Seedling Potatoes from 
you. We found them _to be superior to any we hare tried 
for several years ; and we have tested about allof the best 
sorts.” 

From H. 8. Goodale, Editor of the Berkshire Courier, 

Nov, 12. 1868. 

“We tried the quality of the Worcester Seedling with the 
Rose and many other famous seedlings, and found it so de- 
cidedy the best, that nearly all others seemed coarse and 
earthy, and inferior in delicacy of flavor and fineness of 
grain,--a little to my disappointment, as I hare quite a little 
stock of Rose instore. A gentleman from New York Vvisit- 
ing with me claimed he could tell the Worcester from any 
other variety by smell. He was blindfolded ; and, to my sur- 
prise, | found that he invariably could; also others, without 
confusion.” 

Four Pounds, by mail, post-paid, $1; One Peck, $3; One 
Buash., $10; One Barrel, $3; express to be paid by purchaser. 

WASHBURN & CO., Horticultural Hali, Boston, Mass. 


CROSBY’S EARLY SWEET CORN, 


This new variety of Corn is early, sweet, andlarge. Un- 
like most pany varieties, it averages twelve rows, and well 
filled. It is taking the place of all others, giving great satis- 
faction. Our stock grown from the original. Price, per 
packet, 15 cents. Address © WASHBURN & Co., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 








BEAN, 


Giant Wax.—Recently introduced, and differing essen- 
tially from the old German Wax Bean, being of a more ro- 
bust growth and more productive. The pods are from six 
to nine inches in length, and from three-fourths to one inch 
in breadth ;_ the beans, when ripe, are of a reddish color, 
Mr. A. L. FELTON, a highly successful vegetable-crower 
near Philadelphia, who has grown them for several seasons, 
estimates the yield at about one-half peek of pods to the 
pole, of three plants. The pods, when fit for use, are of a 
clear, waxy color, perfectly stringless, and, when. cooked, 
are as tender as marrow, and truly delicious. Price per 
packet, post-paid, 25 cents, 


PEAS, 


LAXTON’S PROLIFIC EARLY LONG POD. 
This valuable variety was raised by T. Laxton, of Stamford, 
Eng. Some pods (in a green state) were exhibited at Mark 
Lane, last June, averaging eleven and twelve peas in a pod; 
and they were pronounced by several eminent members of 
the London seed trade to be an exceedingly fine variety. 
Fora second early pea, there is no pea of a similar class tn 
cultivation to equal it: and we feel every confidence that it 
will be in general cultivation in a very few years. The pea 
has the same habit and character as_ Dickson's favorite, ex- 
cepting that the pods are nearly double the size. Price, 
post-paid, per pkt, containing 14 pint, 50 ets.; per qt., $1.50. 

WASHBURN & Co., Hort'l Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Bates’s Early Bronze Field Corn. 


Mr. C. Bates of Kingston, Mass., has spent twenty years 
of labor and care in producing this valuable variety of corn, 
obtaining the following results: 

Itisa cross between the Whitman or Smutty White and 
Early Canada. A rapid-growing and early-maturing corn, 
of low growth, small stalk, throwing its strength into the 
corn; ears growing Very near the ground; col small; corn 
large and well filled ; color bronze, or * blending of yellow 
and white with a slight trace of red; very productive, yield- 
ing large crops even on poor soil; dwarf, averaging, from 
root to top of spindle, from four to five feet. 

This corn is highly recommended for all latitudes, partic- 
ularly Northern, on account of the above-mentioned qual- 
ities,—early maturity, large yield of grain, and small amount 
of stalk. The favorable reports, together with the good im- 
pressions received on visiting Mr. Bates’s corn-crib, have in- 
duced us to secure the entire stock; and we now offer it, in 
large or small quantities, at the following prices: 


One Quart, by mail, post-paid $1. 
One Bushel, $12: Five Bushels, $50. 
WASHBURN & CO., Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 





Vines and Plants free of charge for pack=- 
ing or carryirg. See last page of Cover. 





FRESH AND GENUINE GARDEN AND 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & Co., 


231 Main St., Springfield, Mass., 

Importers and Growers of Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds, and Dealers in Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Implements, 
Fertilizers, etc., etc, 


Raber meer of he a is eS yee pa A op and 
superior assortment of the above, of which see our 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE "AND. 2 VEGETABLE AND 
FLOWER GARDEN MANUAL, which contains about 100 
pages with NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, and a descriptive list 
of all the valuable varicties of FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDS OF AMERICAN GROWTH, together with many varieties 
and novelties obtained from the most reliable ENGLIsm and 
CONTINENTAL DEALERS and GROWERS, With special direc- 
tions for their cultivation—also a list of many SUMMER 
FLOWERING BULBS, SMALL. FRUITS, ETC., With many other 
valuable hints for cultivators. A gopy will be mailed to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents, which is not one-half the cost. 

Our ILLUSTRATED PLANT CATALOGUE will be pub- 
lished March Ist, and will be mailed unon eer of 5 cents, 

Address FERRE, BATCHELDER &CO., 

231 Main-st., Springfield, Massachusetts, 


NEW CROP ONION SEED, 








per oz. per ib, 
LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD, ,....s0000+s0000s00C» $6.00 
YELLOW DANVERS ..50c, 6.00 
EaRLy RED........ HOC. 6.00 
WHITE, PORTUGAB «cs ..» anit ante sree ndewanenaain 50. 5.00 


Warranted pure and genuine and will be mailed cone 
to any address, FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
231 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 


Collections of Garden Seeds for a 
Large or Small Garden. 


In order to introduce our vegetable seeds as extensivel 
as possible, and make it an object for every person who cul- 
tivates a vegetable garden to test their merits, we shall con- 
tinue our very liberal inducements to purchasers. ‘The fol- 
lowing collections are es up in the most liberal manner, 
and contain choice seeds of the finest and most useful sorts, 
Collection No. : contains = varieties....... 





The above are prepared for sending by mail, and will be 
sent post-paid. The pen | large collections can be sent 
by express—which we will deliver free of expresr charges, 

No. 3, $5. No.4, $8. No.5, $15. No. 6, $20. No.7 $25, 

For a list of the varieties, etc,, in the above, sce our Cata- 
logue. Address F RE, BATCHELDER & CO. 

231 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Flower Seeds in Collections, 


These collections are all our own selection, and we tak 
especial pains that they shall be highly valuable, and every 
way worthy of perfect confidence. Persons desiring to make 
their own selections from the general list will be entitied toa 
discount proportionate to the quantity ordered, 

No. 1.—Contains Twenty varieties of choice Annuals. ...$1.00 
No. +-Twep i, yaricties of choice Biennia!s and Peren- 
nials.. ; ~é 





ete eee oe 


nd Per 


» varieties from PRIZE FLOWERS, of 
Truffaut’s French Asters, German,Carnation,and 
Picotee. Pinks, English Pansies, Verbenas, and 
Hol yhoeks, 25.5 55 60. Ui dd das... edd oo 5h BRM oe oe » 

Any Person remitting $3 will receive the above collections 
free of pomeae. 

No. 5.—Fifty varieties (including collection No. 4) An- 
nuals, Biennials and Perennials. ..............000+ 3.50 

Xo.6.—One hundred varieties Annuals, Biennials, and 
Perennials, including many of the best in culti-« 







WAHOR... 000066054 od00 so cebsneieled b id 'stbe oboe v0 deed 
No. bea vee fifteen choice varieties of Green-hou 
DORM ansintee<scccccsutectsdetusebeantiiaen .iikenies J 
Address FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO, 
231 Main St., Springfield, Mass, 





THE PREMIUM SANFORD CORN, 


Early Rose, Harison, Early Goodrich Pota- 
toes, and the Norway Oats. 
This is a good opportunity for those who prefer to pro- 
cure their seed direct from the grower and at Low RaTEs, 
I warrant my stock to be the TRUE and GENUINE. 


EVERY FARMER 


should send for my Descriptive Circular, giving History of 
the Sanrorp Corn, with testimonials from those who have 
tested it the past season. Wherever grown it has met with 


universal favor, and 
The East and West, the North and South 


endorse it as being THE BrsT field corn. pens early 
and yields more with same culture, than any other variety. 

Testimonials can be furnished from different Btates, where 
it is reported to have yielded at the rate of 150 to 200 busheis 
per acre with ordinary cultivation. 

My prices for the EarLy Ross and other choice seed po- 
tatoes, by bushel or barrel, are Low Teach of all. 

The TRUE NORWAY OATS—seed obtained from H.C. 
Pease, agent for Mr. Ramsdell, $3 per bushel, five bushels 
and upwards, Si per bushel, 

Upon receipt of $1 I will forward to any address one pound 
Early Rose and choice of one pint Norway Oats or Sanford 

orn. 

Circulars with Price List sentrmEez, 

Address S. B. FANNING, 

Jamesport, Long Island, N. Y. 





600 Barrels Harison Potatoes, for sale at $4.50 
er barrel. Early Rose, Early Goodrich, Vande- 
veer and otherchoice Sced Potatoes at. low rates. 





Descriptive Cireulars with price lists sent FREE. 
Address 8. B. FANNING, 
Jamesport, Long Island, N.Y. | 
GLADIOLUS, 
We would call the attention of all cultivators of this beau- 
tiful Flower to our fine collection, which ine the 


new varieties. 
See “Amateur CULTIVaTOR’s Guipe.” Mailed free for 
25 cts. WASHBURN & CO., 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 
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TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 24 and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Puge—§3.00 per agate line of space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 

(The only German Agricultural Journai in the United 
States.) 

Ordinary Pages, % cents per linc. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion, 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 
= 


National Prize Plows. 


Holbrook's Patent Sod, Stubble, ‘‘Michigan” or Sod and 
Subsoil Plows won 4 Gold Medals at the National Trial of 

ows, fees, N. Y., 1867.. The Report says, our Stubble 

iow “* the land at Uticain better condition for a crop 
than it could bly have been put by the Spade.” Various 
sizes, with changeable mouldboards for Sod and Stubble 
plowing. 

Holbrook’'s Patent Swivel Plows, the best in use for laying 
fields down level for mowing without dead furrows and 





Holbrook'’s Patent Plow Clevis for working 3 or 4 horses 
abreast, the best plow team. Adapted to any plow. 

Holbrook’s Premium Horse Hoe, for Corn, Potatoes, and 
other Root Crops, and generally preferred to the crossin 
plow or harrow for mellowing the surface of plowed land, 
and to cover manure. 

Harrington's Patent Mand Seed Sower and Cultivator, for 
Onions, Carrots, Beets, Turnips, Parsnips, Peas, Beans, &c., 
the best in use. Made only by F. F. HOLBROOK & SMALL, 

10 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 





Vegetable Plants for Early Crops. 


Now ready, True Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants (cold 
frame 10.00 per 1000 


* ad Early Erfurt Cauliflower,(cold 
itentintasiinnpeans <eses 15.00 * 
e . Horse-radish sets................ tal * 
Ready in May, New York Smooth Red Tomato 
Plants (transplanted)......... 200 * 
4 = New Crimson Cluster Tomato 
Plants (transplanted)......... 10.00 per 100 
* vf New York Improv. Egg Plants 
grown in pots)....... ........ 8.00 * 
= - Black Pekin and Large White 


Egg Plants (grown in pots)... 10.00 “ 
OE TER HENDERSON, 


Seedsman and Market Gardener, 
Gardens, Bergen City,N.J. 6% Nassau St., New York. 


50 WAYS OF MAKING BREAD. 


In “ AnToer’s Home MaGazIngE” FOR JANUARY. 


50 WAYS OF MAKING SOUPS, SAL- 
ADS, AND SIDE DISHES. 

In “ AnTuur’s Home MaGazIng” For FEBRUARY. 

50 WAYS OF COOKING FISH AND 
OYSTERS. 


Ix “ Anrovur’s Home MAGAZINE” FoR MaRcH. 


Terms of Magazine, $2a year. Scopies for $5. Either of 
the above numbers will be sent by mail on receipt of 20 
ose Or the three numbers will be sent for_50 cents. 





T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


&@™ The “Home Magazine” is for sale by Booksellers 
and News-dealers. 


Information about Cheap Roofs and 
* Hew to Make Them. 

How te Repair and Preserve 
Slate, Shingle, Tin, and Other Roofs. 
Descriptive Circulars and prices of 
Reliable Materials for such purposes, 
Sent Free by Mail, 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 WILLIAM-ST.,N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Asbestos Roofing 


for steep or flat roofs. 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


for Shingle, Tin, Canvas, and Felt Roofs. 


Asbestos Cement 


for Leaks around Dermer Windows, Chinmeys, &c. 


Roofing Felt 


fur making Cheap Roofs, 


Sheathing Feit 


for use under Slate, Shingles, and Weather Boards. 


_ Agricultural Diplomas for Prizes, 


Plain and in colors. Samples sent on application. Ad- 
$3 <oo MAJOR & KNAPP ENGRAVING, MF’G 


s 71 Broadway, New York. 


NURSERY EXCHANGE. 


o. F. BROWNING, No. Murray wt . 
, 48 “ Bb Street, Ne ork. 


























Contents January No. 
How to Rear Superior Children, 
By Madam Kriege. 

Is it a Sin to be Sick ? 

By Rev. Chas. Brigham. 

Danger of Familiarity with Evil, 
By Henry Ward Beecher. 

The Grape Cure as Practiced in 


Switzerland. 
(In 3 articles.) By Prof. E. P. Evans, 
Best Food for Strong Bones. 


By D. H. Jacques. 

| Wine Drinking in Europe. 

| Gymnastics in Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

Improving Common Schools, 

Laws of Marriage. 

A Barrier to Progress, 

Keeping our Engagements. 

The Danger in Diet. 


Luxury. 
The Two Mountains. 
Kitty Howard’s Journal. 
Up the Mississippi. 

Let us Have Peace. 
Heart Disease. 

Pare Air in Churches. 
Brain Food. 
Sea Sickness. 





Contents February No. 
The Education of Little Children. 
By a Kindergarten Teaclier. 
The Art of Using Time Well, 
By Rev. Washington Gladdon. 
What Is True Work ? 
By Rev. H. W. Beecher. 
The Climate of the Northwest for 


Invalids, 
By Mrs. R. B. Gleason, M. D. 
God's Method of Education. 
Treatment of Heart Disease, | College. 
Value of Law. H The Woman Question. 
Mrs, Winslow's Syrup. | Best Position in Sleeping. 
A Noble Study. Gardening for Girls. 
The Art of Being Healthy. | Food for Children. 
Overwork and Underwork, | Mothers and Children. 
Life of Lucretia Mott, Gardening for Moncey. 
Who is Educated? | Care of the Hair, and 40 other 
A Model Father. papers. 
Physical Culture at Vassar! 
Contents March No. 
Care of Children’s Lungs. 
By a Physician. 
Home Treatment of Consumption. 
By Dr. Geo. H. Taylor. 
What Shall We Eat? 
By Rev. Charles H. Brigham. 
Kitty Howard’s Diary. 
By Elizabeth Oakes Smith. 
How te Become Wealthy. 
By Prof. L. N. Fowler. 
Shall Mothers Work Hard ? 
By A Mother. 
Pillows for Children. 
Velocipedes for Invalids. 
| Cure for Nose Bleed. 
| Public Gymnasiums. 
| Peace and War Diet. 
Excess of Food. 


Preventing Disease. 
Grape Cure, 

The Heart. 

Liebig’s Article on Food. 
A Pertect Food. 

Need of Food. 

Women and Horticulture. | Perfect Food. 

Cure for Cancer. | Saving Money. 

Cure for Delirium Tremens. | American vs. German Diet. 
Cure for Infantile Paralysis. | Food for Working Men. 
Cure for Loss of Voice. | Use of Food. 

Cure for Cold in the Head. | Sunshine for Invalids. 

Cure for Influenza. | Debility of the Brain. 

Cure for Spring Diseases. | To Make Healthy Bread, etc., 
Cure for Round Shoulders, etc., etc. 

In speaking of this monthly, Dr. Dio Lewis says: ‘Tux 
HeEraLp OF HEALTH delights us. The friends of Physio- 
logical Christianity must make 1t in circulation what you 
have made it inscope and spirit—cosmopolitan. Iam deeply 
gratified with its broad, genial, catholic spirit. It is pleas- 
ant to find Tae Hrracp lying side by side with The Atlan- 
tic and other first-class magazines on our New England 


center-tables, 
“With warm esteem, DIO LEWIS.” 


TRY IT A YEAR. 


We will give any person subscribing for 1869, a beautiful 
Steel Engraving of ‘Gen. Grant,’’ 19x24 inches in size, 
if he will send 25 cents extra. 

For 30 Subscribers, $60, we give an Elliptic Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $55. 

For $3.35 we send Tar HeRALD or HEALTH and Tok New 
York Weekry TRIBUXE one year, 

$2 a year, 20 cents a number. 

MILLER, WOOD & Co., 15 Laight st., New York. 











WILSON'S FERTILIZER, 


Or, PATENT AMMONIATED 


Superphosphate of Lime, 
Wison's Topacco Grower, 
Pure Ground Bone, 


Are confidently offered to Farmers, Plant- 
ers, Gardencrs, and Nurserymen, as the 
best articles of their kind ever made and 
sold in this country. 

They are guaranteed to have been made 
strictly according to the statements set 
forth in the pamphlets published in this 
and the preceding years. 

These pamphiets contain many sugges- 
tions concerning the preparation and use 
of Manures, which are of great value to 
those engaged in Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, gathered from the practical expe- 
rience of the manufacturer, who is one of 
the largest farmers in New England; and 
they can be obtained free of all the dealers 
in these articles throughout the country. | 

Send for one or more, for yourself and 
neighbor. 


OFFICE OF THE 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Bone Coal, Nitric and Muriatic Acid, 
Horsford’s Bread Preparation and 
Cream Tartar, Rumford Yeast 
Powder, Blueing and Blacking, 
and Printers’, Dyers’, and Paper- | 
ers’ Chemicals. 


58, 59 & 60 South Water St. 


| 
PROVIDENCE, B. I. | 
GEO. F. WILSON, Treas. | 























FOR SALE BY J 
THE AGENCY OF THE RUMFORD CHEM- 


ICAL WORKS, 201 Fulton Street, New-York. 
GEO. F. WILSON, Treas. 


“GUANO” 


No. I PERUVIAN. 
Sardy’s “Soluble Phospho-Pcruvian.” 


Do. “Ammoniated Soluble Pacific.” 

Also, Ground Carolina Phosphate and Land Plaster, 

The use of the above Soluble Phospho-Peruvian and Am- 
moniated Soluble Pacific Guanos, is particularly recom 
mended, they being compounds of the richest Pacific Phos. 
phatic Guanos, rendered soluble: the former containing 20 
per cent of Peruvian Guano, and the latter highly ammo- 
niated with animal matter—making the most concentrated 
and profitable fertilizers in use for Cotton, Corn, Wheat, 
Tobacco, and all other crops. 

For prices and full particulars send for pamphlet. 

For sale in Bags and Barrels, in quantities to suit, by 


JOHN B. SARDY, 88 Walle-st., New York. 
P. O. Box 5,883. 
“Feed your Land and it will Feed You.” 


Missouri Lands for Sale. 


Missouri Lands are very fertile, and situated in the 
heart of the Union; they furnish an extraordinary opportu- 
nity for the people of the Northern States to acquire cheap, 
healthful, and productive farms, This can never occur 
again so near the centre of population, 

North Missouri contains about 25,000 square miles, or 
sixteen million acres, as desirable as any in the valley 
of the Mississippi. Through this garden of Missouri the 
Hannibal and st. Joseph Railroad extends, and all its lands 
lie near its track and numerous depots. The climate, so 
temperate and healthful, and a virgin soil so capable of pro- 
ducing almost every kind of vegetation, invite emigrants 
from the cold and bleak North to settle on our rich prairies, 

All are invited! Let the industrions and enterprising, 
rich and poor, come and prosper. They should come at once 
and preoccupy this splendid country. 

Circulars, giving full and valuable particulars in Eng- 
lish and German, are supplied gratis to all wishing to come 
themselves, or to circulate to induce others to come also. 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location of all 
our Railroad Lands, is sold at thirty cts. Address 

GEO. 8. HARRIS, Land Commissioner Hannibal & 
St. Joseph Rh. R. Co., HANNIBAL, Mo, 








HEXAMER'S PRONG-HOE, 


The best Mand-cultivator ever invented. It saves half the 
labor of hoeing, and does the work better than any other 
tool. Every Farmer and Gardener should have it. Circu- 
lars sent on application. Price $1.50, cash with the order. 

Address REISIG & HEXAMER, 

New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Knox’s Nursery at Your Door. Sec last page 
of Cover. ‘ 
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66 ARDENING FOR PROFIT ” and ‘ 
g “Practical Floriculture.’ 
By PETER HENDERSON. 
iling the modes of MARKET GARDENING, 
» latter descriptive of the methods of COMMERCIAL 
tae ORIC ULTURE, as pa in the vicinity of New York. 
aile st-paid, for $1.50 each. , _ 
Mailed pistiated Catalozues of SEEDS and IMPLEMENTS, 
together with that of NEW and RARE PLANTS, are now 
ready and both wiil we ene ae a ge 9 of 25c., or sent 
+n cither of the above books without charge. 
a saecsiccanaeaiins ae HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Scedsmen, Market Gardeners and_Florists, 
_67 Nassau-st., New York, 
Grern-novusEs, Bergen City, N. 


GARDEN SEED. 


4 advertisement in the January number, page 30, 
oor erie pot quart. Good seed, low prices, quick sales, our 
motto. Seed of all Vegetables wanted for the Garden, at 
low rates, in packets ; also Potato Eyes of five different vari- 
eties, including the Early Ttose, tor $1. 1 Early ose 
and I quart Norway Oats (or 2 tbs. of cither) for $1.50, 3 ibs., 
$2.00. Catalogues sent by return mail. Address 

ea WARDWELL & CO., 
West Dresden, Yates Co., N. ¥.. 


— GOOD POTATOE 


Early Rose, $5 per peck; Harly White Peachbiow, $2 per 


The former de 





















shel; Karly ‘Shaw, $2 per bushel; Karly Shakers Fancy, 
eee bushel Orono, $2 per bushel; Harison, $2 per bush. ; 
Nelo White Peachblow, $2 per bushel; Lapstone Ividney, 
$2.50 per bushel ; Kor farshire Red, $2.50 per bushel: Titicaca, 
2.50 per bushel; White Chili, $2 per peck. Senda stamp for 
our Jllustrated Priced Catalogue before purchasing else- 
where. L. D. SCOTT & CO., Huron, Erie Co., Ohio. 


Nansemond Sweet Potatoes for Seed. 


Price $8 per barrel of 3 bushels; _ $5 per half barrel. Rea- 
sonable discount on large orders, Plants also in proper 
season at lowrates. This varicty is successfully grown at 
the North. Send for our Circular of directions, etc. 

Address MURRAY & CO., , ; ; 

Foster's Crossings, Warren Co., Ohio. 














D BBLS. HARISON and EARLY GOOD- 
2 RICH Potatoes. Warranted pure and genuine, 
@$4.00 per bbl., for sale by 
—* wai JOHN R. & A. MURDOCH, 
Nurserymen, Florists, and Seedsmen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tree, Seed, and Plant Catalogues sent on application. _ 


ARLY ROSE POTATOES.—War- 
ranted genuine, 73 cents per pooner —— $2 by 
ai ack, $5. ETER TITTAR, Jr., 
mail, 1 peck, $5 x Sing sing, N.Y. 
RAPE WINES, RASPBERRY, 
Strawberry, and Blackberry plants of the usual 
yarieties, in large supply and first quality, at low prices. 
Send for Circular. ‘ ‘ 
8. J. ALLIS, North East, Pa. 








20,000 PEACH TREES—Good Stock, 


for sale by 
WICOFF NORTON, 
Hightstown, N. J. 


FOR SALE. 


One of the most magnificent estates in the country, hav- 
ing an extra large mansion with city conveniences; several 
large barns and outbuildings; many tenant houses, and ac- 
commodation for thousands of sheep, hogs, and cattle: valu- 
able timber and several orchards, one ot them containing 
4,000 apple trees, 2.000 peach trees, beside other fruit, grapes, 
etc. Ground rolling and well drained; soil excellent clay 
loam, very fertile. Large steam saw-mill with good custom. 
Brick-yard opened, with steam machine to make 20,000 per 
day, and the only deposit of red brick-clay between it and 
Chicago. Latter will more than pay interest on cost of 
whole farm, which contains 1,423 acres, near Battle Creek, 
Mich. Would be divided if desired. Also a tract of 1,400 
acres in same vicinity, with the ordinary improvements. 

For lithographic plan and further information address 
with stamp ALBERT 8. ASHMEAD 

5,500 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








OR SALE.—Splendid Country Residence and 

Fruit Farm of 12 acres, in Burlington Co., N.J., on stage 
road, 20 miles from Philadelphia, 2 miles of R. R. station and 
churches, near school. Good society. Very healthy and 
pleasant situation. Fine 2-story house of 9 rooms. Excellent 
water under cover. Barn and all necessary outbuildings, 
Fences and buildings in prime order, nearly new. 100-choice 
apple trees, 11 years old ; 500 Concord Grapes, and 200 Peach 
trees, 3 years old, very fine. 2% acres of Berries, in bearing. 
Variety of small fruits and shade trees. Soil varies from 
light to heavy loam, and is in high cultivation. Price $6,800 
on easy terms. Full particulars by addressing the owner, 

Rh. E. PADDOCK, 
box 614, Bridgeport, Conn, 











RUIT FARMS FOR SALE.—A number of de- 
sirable farms, planted with selected fruits for market. 
Prices from $800 to $10,000. ‘The climate, health. and loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Also Farm and Fruit lands at $30 per acre. 
Terms easy, For full information address 
R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. 


WW ANTED a FARMER to take charge of a farm 
of about one hundred and _ forty acres. One who un- 
ome the care 9 stock and the use of mt nang! Re 
erences required, Address with particulars, CHAS, E. 
COFFIN, Muirkirk, Prince Geo’s Co., Md. i 


PARK HOTEL, 

ON THE AMERICAN & EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Cor. BEEKMAN and NASSAU STS., 
Near City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE WIGHT, Proprietor. 

N. B.—Located in the very heart of the wholesale business 


bm is one of the most conveniently located Hotels for Mer- 
chants, Business men and others visiting the city. 


- nN 4 
New Book—200 Engravings. 
wee Farmer's and Mechanic's Manual, edited by Geo. E. 
f aring, Jr., Author of “ Draining tor Profit,” Elements of 
agriculture, &c. A book of great value to every one. 
end for 16 Page Circular. Agents Wanted. 
TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York. 


For pleasant labor and good pay, read “Any May,’’p. 113, 























HE MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS, 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
Among Instruments of the class, 


At Prices of Inferior Work. 


New Inventions, New Styles, Greatly Reduced Prices; 
Lowest Prices printed and alike to all; 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., winners of the 
Paris Exposition Medal, and seventy-five other highest pre- 
miums for superiority, respectfully announce: 

1. The introduction in several styles of their organs of 1 
new invention which is likely to prove the most popular 
improvement ever introduced in instruments of this class. 
It is the MASON & HAMLIN IMPROVED VOX HUMANA, 
and excels every previous attachment to such instruments 
in the novelty, variety, and beauty of its effects, the ease 
with which it is used, and its freedom from liability to get 
out of order. 

2. The introduction of new styles of organs, with import- 
ant improvements, including new and elegant designs in 
cases. 

3. A Material Reduction in Prices, and rigid adherence 
to the policy of printing their lowest prices, which are 
therefore alike to all, and subject to no discount. This se- 
cures to every purchaser the lowest price. 

The Company's perfected machinery and accumulated 
facilities enable them to offer their well-known organs at 
prices as low or even less than those demanded for inferior 
work. 

FOUR-OCTAVE ORGAN, Solid Black-Walnut Case, 
CBEGI™S NO: 2) ncassnocsecccnseconenesss..9c cscessgsaciaes $50 
FIVE-OCTAVE DOUBLE-REED ORGAN, FIVE Stops, 
with Tremulant and Patented Improvements, 
‘Solid Black-Walnut Case, Carved and Panelled, 
(Style C)..cccsessse Seapedaaedoeseecueesesesesceevaes - $18 
FIVE-OCTAVE DOUBLE-REED CABINET ORGAN, 
FIVE Stops, with the NEW VOX HUMANA, Solid 
Walnut Case, Carved and Panelled, (New 
Style, No. 21)—the jinest Organ of its size which 
C0 BS DINER asic ss sseccssavesndcecicecesnmebeseassss $170 

Many other styles at proportionate prices. New Cata- 

logue and Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
596 Broadway, New York. 
















: ‘ WEBSTERS 
Af asad : Os 


sO se ENGRAVINGS. 2)” 
40 pp.Quarto TRADEPRICE’I2 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and meanings not in other Dictionaries. 





1840 Pages Quarto. Sheep, Price $12. 
In two volumes, half Turkey, —< ie 
Inthree “ es chs flexible, * 18. 
The same, one volume, Russia, fe 16. 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo ; 600 Engravings. Price $6. 
The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just the thing 
for the million—Am, Educational Monthly. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 





Alleghany College. 
Splendid Apparatus and Cabinets, 
ALL NEw. Send for Catalogue of Alleghany College, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 





Williston Seminary, East Hampton, 


MASS. Classical and English Departments. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, 
MARSHALL HENSHAW, LL. D. 





JYPASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. 8. CLARK. 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st., New York. “ Quick sales 

and prompt returns.” {3 Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. 29 








ON’T USE Dutt Scrissors.—Jacob’s Patent, the 
staple sharpener for family use. Samples prepaid, 25 
cts. Circulars free. GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS, 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass, 





GEN'IS Wanted.—A new and 

wonderful invention, winds 
up likeaclock, kills rats, goph- 
crs, squirrels, mice, &c., throws 
them away and sets itself quick 
as its name indicates. One trap 
and terms to agents sent by ex. 
press on receipt ofone dollar. a 
Address LiguTnina TRAP Co., 95 Merce 


Horseradish Roots 


Of good size sent by mail $1,25,per Hundred ; by express at 
$5 per Thousand. Full directions with each pac kage. 


Ss. B. CO ‘ 
260 West-Washington Market. 








. I 
Geos strap 


rst, New York. 











For pleasant labor and good pay, read “ Any May,” p, 113, 





EARTH CLOSETS, 


For Sale By 


THE EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Commodes for Sick Rooms, or for use in any apartments, 
and fixtures for indoor or out of door closets. 


NO SMELL, 


No contagion, no loss of manure, no expensive plumbing, 
nq freezing of pipes, but a simple and inexpensive substi- 
tute for the 


WATER CLOSET, 


which possesses all of its advantages and none of its disad- 
vantages. Send fora 


CIRCULAR 
TO 


THE EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





The Percheron Stallien Imported from 
France, 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Will make the ensuing season, from April 1st to July 1st, at 
the Six-Mile House, Natural Bridge Road, 3 miles west of 
Fair Grounds, St. Louis Co., Mo., at $25 the season, payable 
at time of service. Mares proved not to be in foal can re- 
turn following season free of —. 

This horse is a beautiful dappled grey, 6 years old, 17 hands 
high, weighs 1,670 lbs., is of remarkably fine action, and trots. 
very fast. This breed of horses is peculiarly adapted to the 
uses of the farmer, possessing extreme docility, great, 
strength, fine action, beautiful carriage, durable color, and 
remarkable speed, combined with wonderful endurance, as. 
— from the following extracts of Mons. du Hays, of 
France. 

A grey mare, 7 years old, attached to a tilbury or gig, and 
over a mountainous and diflicult road, trotted 58 miles in 4 
hours, Im. and 35 seconds, returning following day, same 
route, in 4 hours, Im, 30 seconds, doing the last ‘3% 
miles in one hour. Vaillante trotted 15-6ths miles in 4:38, 
or his mile in 2:31} The average time of 31 horses at 1 
mile was 3:38. Good pasturage provided at $1.00 per week. 
Grain $4.00 per week. Accidents and escapes at owner’s 


risk. For further particulars, a mre 
FRITZ <RAUT, 6-Mile House. 


T. C, MAXWELL & BROTHERS, 


Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y.; 
offer a large assortment of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, of the best 
quality. 
Small Fruits.—Grape Vines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Evergreen and 
Deciduous. 
Roses.—Hybrid Perpetual, Climbing, &c., a large stock of* 
the best sorts on their own roots, and budded. 
Gladiolus, named and unnamed, very cheap. 
Stocks for Nurserymen, Small Evergreens, 
Green-House and Bedding Plants. Send for Catalogues. 


HOVEY & CO,’S ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


and CATALOGUE of SEEDS for 1869. 

Is now ready. The 36th Edition is enlarged and improved 
containing 150 pages, ILLUSTRATED with more than 106 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, and.a descriptive list- of 2/500 va- 
rieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, including all the 
NOVELTIES for 1869; 2 complete list of all the best French 
Gladiolus, with full and plain directions for the culture of 
flowers and plants, the arrangement of the garden, ete., and 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE. 

Our GuIpz is one of the most beautiful and complete ever 
published. A copy mailed to all applicants upon the receipt 
of 25 cents. It will be sent free to our regular customers. 

HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market 8t., Boston, Mass. 


HOVEY & CO’S 


Illustrated Catalogue 
of New Plants for 1869, 


Is now ready, containing select lists of all the finest varie- 
ties of BEDDING PLANTS, GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS, DAHLIA8, 
Roses, RARE Patms, SUB-TROPICAL PLaNTs, &c. A copy 
mailed to all applicants upon the receipt of 25 cents; gratis 
to customers. . 

HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


White Japan Cucumber, 


Here we have a new Cucumber from Japan, ef the White 
Spine variety, perfectly hardy, one of the earliest, remark- 
ably productive, and unsurpassed for beauty, Per pockase, 
15 cents, ~ Circulars of many new things, gratis to all. 

JAMES J, H, GREGORY, Marblehead, Mags, 
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Novelties in Vegetable Seeds 


BY MAIL. 

Conover’s COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS, per pkt............50 cts. 
MamMotH WHITE Wax POLE BEANS, per qt. $1, per pkt. 25. 
Averers BLack Wax " 1, ec. 
Grant Rep . ay 4 oe Sk; ~ fide. 
BivE PoppED RUNNERS es we ae 7 5c. 
YerLow Poppep Runners of New Jersey, ue 25c. 
TRIMGLE’s SWEET Cory, (fine raised) Se. “ 10c. 
STRIPED-LEAVED CORN SALAD... .......seeeeeees per oz. 50c. 
BLACK PEKIN EGG PLANT..............-+eeeeeees per pkt. 10c. 
Green THIBET “ F \enesiverscedsasvocecece - 10c. 
LALGE PERPIGNAN LETTUCE,..........cceeceeeees per oz. 40c. 
Canter’s First Crop Peas, very earliest in 

CUMIVALIONS.... 05. 0.0. cn cdecsccceseccesccccsccccs per qt. 0c. 
McLKan’s LitTLe Gem Pas, the finest Dwarf, “  85e. 
Laxton’s Pro.iFic Lone Pop PEAS..........-- per qt. $1.50 
MamMotTu Curir SQUASH, very large...........- per pkt. 25c. 


For other rare and choice Vegetable Seeds sce our Vege- 
table Seed Catalogue, which we mail /ree to applicants. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
15 Johnest,, New York. 


Fresh Garden and Flower Seeds 





prepaid, by mail, for 10 cents an | 


ounce. Best sorts of Asparagus, 
Beet, Carrot, Radish, Parsnip, Spin- 
age and Turnip, for 15 and 25 cts. 
Cucumber, Cabbage, Lettuce, Mel- 
ans, Salsify, Squash and Tomato, 
for 40 cts. Onion and Peppers. 
25 sorts choice Flower or Garden 
Seeds for $1. Prime fresh Onion 
Seeds $4.50 per lb. For all other 
Seeds by the Ib., &c., and all new 
Seed, see my new Catalogue, which 
will be sent gratis to any address. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nur- 
series and Seed Establishment. 

Plymouth, Miass. 
Established 1842 


GIANT WAX BEAN, 


We offer a fine meet of this excellent Beap of recent in- 
troduction. The Editor of the American Agriculturist 
speaks of it as follows: 

‘ Pods 6 to 9 inches long, thick and fleshy, of a pale, yellow 
color and waxy appearance; the seeds are red. The pecu- 
liarity about this variety is, that its pods, even when full- 
gor n, are perfectly tender, and may be used as Snap Beans. 

Ve have tried thein, both separate ly and in sueccotash, and 
consider them really deligious. The variety is a pole or 
running Bean; its origi is unknown, but wherever it 
comes from, we welcome it as a valuable addition to our 
list of varieties.” 

Fearing Burr, Esq., author of the “ Vegetables of Amer- 
ica” also speaks in the highest praise of it. For his opinion 
we refer to our Illustrated, Descriptive Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1869, cont aining full descriptions of all the 
choicest novelties, Which we mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. Price of Giant Wax Bes 4 by mail, postage 
paid, %5 cents per packet, 85 cents er pit 

EDW RD J EVANS & CO 
Nurserymen and Scedsmen, York. Pa, 


Pear Seeds and all Fruit and Tree, 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, 


by the paper, 0z., lb., or cwt. Seeds 
on Commission. Trade List and 
General Catalogue to any address 
gratis, ready. B. M. WATSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


IMPROVED BRUNSWICK 


CABBACE SEED. 


The best and carliest Drumhead.—Sent by mail 
in 25 or 50 cent packages, or at $1.00 per ounce, on receipt of 
price. Ours is the Original Stock, and we warrant it the 

urestin the country. Also Boston Market Tomato 

eed, early, smooth and solid, 10 cents per } package. Send 
for our Catalogue. snieedeegy in English or German. 
SCHLEGEL & CO., 
Seed Wieeneene, 10 South Market-st.. 
Boston, Mass. 











ya Write your address plain. zg =i 
Loxekurst & LAUER, 52 Cedar-st., New 


York, Importers of Dutch Bulbous Flower Roots, Sole 
Agents for the United States, of the celebrated Florists, 
Messrs. L. VAN WAVEREN & Co., Hellegom, near Haarlem, 
Holland, whose superior products have given such univer- 
gal satisfaction for the past years. Partics desirous of order- 
ing selected roots of prime quality will please forward their 
orders early, and before the Ist of June. Price Currents and 
further information furnished Apo ap lication. Address 

POST-OFFIC OX 1,083, N. Y. 


Seeds, Seeds, Seeds 


FRESH, PURE, and RELIABLE. Send for Seed Catalogue. 
GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt St., New York. 

















CATALOGUES FREE! 
M. 0’KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
Catalogue of Seeds, 


And Guide to the Flower and Vegetable Gare 
den for 1869. 

(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 
age x 4 work, free of charge, should address immediately 
M. Sno? SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s Block, 
pebhiater, i ry. 


CONOVER’S COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS. 


An entirely new variety of Asparagus. Imported and fully 
tested the past six years. Sending g up from 15 to 40 sprouts 
from each root, from % to 1% inches in diameter, at two 
years from the secd ; about four times the size of the best 
known varieties now in use. The sprout is solid, tender, and 
of a deep green color, with closecrown, Seed sent by inail, 
one-half oz.. fifty cents; one oz., $1.00, and $10.00 per pound. 
Also, Seed Potatoes of ill the well- known varieties for sale. 

S. B. CONOVER, 
260 & 261 West Washington Markct, 
Foot Fulton-st., New York. 


FRAMSDELL'S NORWAY OATS. 

A.S. Fuller, Esq., in a late letter to the editor of The 
Rochester Farmer, states that he never pronounced the Nor- 
way Oats a humbug aS Was reported in the New Yerk pa- 

ers. On the contrary hesays: “If they will produce five 
yushels to the acre more than our other kinds, they are 
worth more than $10 per bushel. ” “Mr. S. A. Joslyn, of Mille r 
Co., Mo., writes, Jan. 2, 1869: “T raised last season 514 bushi- 
els from one pint, and 60 busiels from half a bushel of seed, 
both interior crops on account of the drouth.” 

G. F. Smith, a Vermont farmer, stated before the New 
York Farmers’ Club, Jan. 19, 1869, that he raised 126 bushels 








Srom one peck of seed on 100 square rods of ground, 


We have evidence now before us which proves that many 
hundred bushels of inferior seed has already been sold for 
Norway Oats. Weagain caution farmers against these im- 
posters. d will not hold ourselves responsible for any seed 
which $ not passed through our hands. Our full illus- 
trated circular is furnished free to all who desire it. es 
seed is fully warranted and furnished at $10 per bushel, 
per half bushel, $4 oe r peck, or $1. 25 per quart, by mail, 
post-paid. Sold by the standard of ¢ 82 pounds to the bushel. 

Address INES & CLARK, 
Only age, ag she U. &. and Canada, 
P. O. Box No. 


5,689. 0 Libe rty-st., New York. 
New Varieties of Hybrid Gladiolus, 
as well as the older sorts. 


JAPAN LILIES 
LILIUM 











AURATUMS, 
JACOBEAN LILIES, 

See our Flower Seed Catalogue for 1869. 
Orders Jrom the Gladiolus in large 


quantities. 
J. M. THORBURN & C6., 
15 Johme-st., New York. 


MELONS. 


The melon grows to perfection in the sandy soil about 
Terre Haute, thousands being shipped north every year. 
have good seed of the tollowing g kinds, grown and saved for 
me. Sent post-paid: 

Phinney’ 8 Ear ly Watermelon, very early and good; per oz. 

50c, 3 Ree pkt. lic.; Persian (Bayard Taylor's) large, good to 
ship, b. $3; oz. BIC. ; pkt.15¢e. Russian American, cross be- 
tween Persian and’ M. Sweet, oz. 50c.3 pkt.15. Mountain 
Sweet, the standard variety, Ib. $1.25; oz. 15¢.: ;pkt. 10c., anda 
dozcu other varieties of Water and Muskmelons. See Cata- 
logue. Field Corn and Table Corn. Kentucky White, Ten- 
nessee (Flint) white, Hominy (Flint) Corn, all perfectly 
matured and carefully selected seed. Also Crosby’s E arly 
Sweet, Evergreen, Forty Di: tys, and other kinds. M: wupay’s 

a peg Tomato, "the best V ariety in_cultivation. Superior 
gee d of Early C abb: ige, Lettuce, and Long Green Cucumber. 
All the standard seeds, potatoes, bulbs, ¢ etc., new and old 
—, Catalogues sent "tree of char ze, 

. FOOTE, Seedsman, 65 Main | St., 


&e. 


Trade solicited for 





Terre Haute, Ind. 





Bouquet Dahlia Littl Herman. 


Without exception the finest Bouquet Dahlia in cultivation ; 
its color isa beautiful cerise pink tipped with white, often 
dark crimson tipped with white; small, close, compact flow- 
er of the most perfect form, never showing g¢ a centre, and 
often producing three or four different colored flowers upon 
the same plant. It is a vigorous grower, very profuse of 
flower, commencing early in the season, and will flower fine- 
ly in a large vase or tub, and will be found very useful in 
torming bouquets, baskets, and vases of cut flowers, No gar- 
den should be withont this little gem. Strong plants, by mail, 
50 cts. each. Also, LyGopium PALMATUM, a beautiful, hardy, 
climbing Fern, superb, if cut when green and pressed, for 
decorating picture frames, inantle ornaments, and _ the like. 
Plants 50 ¢ts. each, 2 plants 75 cts., per doz. $8. Fucusta— 
VAINQUER DE PUEBLA, the best double White Fuchs sia, 
very free and fine, plants 30 cts. each. The above plants by 
mail, post-paid, $1.50. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Verben: 1s, Dahlias, Geraniums, 
etc., now ready, and provided toall a lion ints enclosing one 
red stamp. Address Bex TER SNOW 
Chicopee, Mass. 








Fiower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 
BY MAIL, POST-PAID OR OTHERWISE. 

The subscriber has for many years past spared no pains or 
expense in procuring, both in Europe and this coutry, every 
variety Of Annual Flower Seed that could be obtained, and 
after Cultivating over one thousand varieties, has selected 
one hundred kinds with a view of including : all the most 
desirable for hardy garden cultivation, a list of whick 1 will be 
sent toany one. And for $1 Tuirry-THr " E KINDS of any 
on the i will be sent by mail, postage pai 

R. GARRETSON, F lushing, ne ¢ Island, N. aot 


NOVELTIES IN FLOWER SEEDS. 
For all the New and Rare Flower Secds sce our 


Flower Seed Catalogue for 1869, which we mail /ree 


to applicants. 
3. M. THORBURN & CO., 


1S Johmest., New Work. 
For profitable Agency, read “ ANY MAN,” page 113, 

















The most economical Crate ar 
strong, compact, and well ventilat 

Age sits wanted in = the fruit growing districts. 

Parties in Wester Y.. and States west, must, address 
NEWFANE BOX & Wash T CO., News: une, N.Y. Cr. 
CULARS SENT FREE. = 


CO. G. CRANE & CO, 
No. 70 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
(J. U. KuMERLE, Secdsman,) 


Importers, Growers, and Dealers 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 


Gladiolus, Japan Lilies, Tuberoses, etc., etc. 
Descriptive Catalogues forwarded on application, 
C. G, CRANE & CO., 70 Broad st., Newark, N, J. 


Saas sket in use, 


Neat, 











Gregory's Seed Catalogue, 


On my three seed Farms in reenpew mag by 
have over fifty acres in seed, I have raised 
varieties of Cabbage seed; six of Beet 0 
ten of Turnip; tw enty of Tomatoes ; Seven of Corn; 
Onions; eleven of Beans; sixof Mangel Wurzej 
of Squashes, —besides sced of numerons other vezets 1} 
all of which were grown ct sha isolated, I offe the 
opportunity to Market Gardeners and others who desire to 
procure as large : oS gig (ar eed these se vith 'S possible direct- 
ly from the grower gues gratis to: 

MES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


My Three Warrants! 


ist.—I insure all the seed I send oui to be as represe uted. 
2d.—I insure all seed ordered shall reach my ¢i tom 
3d.—I insure all moneys sent to my address (suns OF $5 nd 
upwards taken in P.O. Orders, or Cashiers’ Checks), will 
reach me. No fair man can ask more than t Catalogues 
gratis to all. JAMES J. H. GI ey 
Marblehead, Mass, 
















flv e of 
sand seven 

















rye “BOSTON PRIZE TOMATO” 
is a very decided improvement on the * Bosto arket.” 
The fruit is large, firm and solid, as early as the eurliest, and 
for productiveness it cannot be surpassed. One gardener 
says, “I grew every variety of Tomato last season, but none 
excelled the Boston Prize.” Another, “It is the most pro- 








ductive Tomato I have ever grown, will always command 
a high price and ready sale.” Per pi per 15 Cts.; per 02, 
cts., ‘Poste age paid. lis & é BB, 


ots Washington 8 St., Boston. 


Farmers’ ‘Club Sweet Corn. 


Highly recommended by Solon Robinson, Thos. Meehan, 
le Bartlett, Mr. C. Weld, Donald G. Mitchell, and Chas. 





Flint. (Send st: unp tor Circular.) Sold in any own en- 
caine only, Seed “ Me hills, 50 cts.; 4 packages $2. Free 
by m: mail. . B. OL col ry, Buckland, C Onn, 


Fottler’s “Improved Brunswick, 


There is no hard-heading Drumhead Cabbage as early as 
Fottler’s, none more reliable for heading, or that heads up 
with greater uniformity. In size it is the ve ry largest, the 
Marblehead Mammoth only excepted. Seed’ of my own 

raising from Mr. Fottler’ 8 stock, per package, 25 cts. 
0z., $1.00. My garden seed Catalogue, containing d 
standard varieties, many new and rare kinds, sent gratis to 
all. All seed jnsared to reach the purchaser 

$ J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Garden Seeds, Asparagus Roots, ete. 
A new Retail Catalogue with reduced prices will be sent 
to all who apply for it. Asparagus roots of good quality, 
two years old, at 75 cents per 100, or $4 per 1,000. 
G. 0. GARRETSON, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 


New and Rare Vegeiables, 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many other new things, 
I still continue to make the raisipg of the seed of new and 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds. 
Catalogues gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 














NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


Jolin Saul offers a large > of Bedding and other 
plants, many of great beauty. Catalogues maiicd on App - 
cation. d JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. 


OSAGE OR ANGE PLANTS AND SEED. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Address with one red aaep ie Pr. pr ice list 


1 & THOMPSON, 
on? 715, Bloomington, TN, 


REE AND FRUIT SEEDS BY MAIL. Hedge 
plants. Small stocks of fruit and ornamental trees, 
suited to distant transportation. Write for our Cati ulogues. 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Germantown, "a 


+ etd 000 HORSERADISH SETS 
at $3 per 1,000. All young, straight, and no crowns. 
=e EDWARD WHEELER, 

. O. Box 724, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ORSERADISH SETS FOR SALE, 
at Express office or as otherwise ordered. 

five (75) cts. per hundred, or + per thousand. 
D. CONLIN, "Bridgeport, Conn. 




















delivered 
Seventy- 





Satisfaction in quality of Vines & Plants, 
and safety in transmission, guaranteed. See 
last page of Cover. 
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s0 ACRES 
OF CHOICE 


SEED POTATOES. 


0 kinds tested. Every desirable variety for sale. 
WO CENT STAMP for ILLUSTRATED PRICED CaTa- 
LOGUE before purchasing elsewhere. | Early Rose 7% cts. per 
ib $2 for 4 lbs., sent by mail, post-paid ; $5 per peek, by Ex- 
press. White Chili 50 cts. per Ib.; $1.50 per 4 Ibs., by mail. 
2 per peck. by Express. Climax $3 per Ib. Bresee’s Protitic, 
D per Ib. Bresee’s No. 4, or “ King of the Farlics,” aT cost. 
Andes, Davis’ Seedling, Early White,Peachblow,Garnet Chill, 
Gleason, Harison, Orono, Shaker's Fancy, and New White 
Peachbiow, at 75 cents per eck per bushel, 35 per bbl. 
__— Also, Cascoe, Early Shaw, Fortarshire Ked, Lapstone 
Kidney, Patterson Blue and Titicaca at $l per peck, $2.50 
ey bu., $6 per Dbl. Also Early Goodrich, and many 
ther kinds at 60 cts. per peck, $1.50 per bu., $3.50 per bbl. 


1f Ay Ae A NX NEVEAN NJ 
THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS 
Sent by mail post-paid at the prices given, and warranted to 
ane Ar purchast Conover’s Colossal’ Aspa 5 
per packet; BEAN, Giant Wax 25 ¢ S.. Fejec 
mon’s Early 15, Yellow Ovoid Mangel Wurzel 1 
Improved Early York 10,Marblehead Mammoth 25, Fot 
Improved Brunswick 25, Stone Mason 10, Early Winnig- 
stadt 10; Cuicory 10; Sweet Corn, Extra Karly Minne- 
sott 23, Russell’s Improved _25, Red 25, Crosby's Early 15, 
Meéxican 15, Mammoth 15, Farmer’s Club 50. CucuMBER, 
Early Russian 10; Eaa Puanr, New Black Pekin 25. Ler- 
aN Turkish Head 10, Perpignan i0; WATER 


Over 20 
SEND A T 
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TUCE, N s 1 10; 
MELON Phinne arly 15, Improved Mountain Sweet 10, 
‘Apple MELON, Early White Japan 15, Christi- 


ani, 10, Mammoth Minorca, 25: PARSNIP, Student, 10; Pras, 
Drew's New Dwarf, 15, McLean’s Little Gem 15, Tom Thumb 
10, Laxton’s Prolific Long Pod 25; Ranprsu, French Break- 
fast 10; OysTER PLanr 10; Squasu, Hubbard 15, Turban 15, 
Para 15, Boston Marrow 10, Mammoth Golden 25; Tomato, 
Keves’ 10, Orangetield Dwarf 25, Foard 25, Mammoth 
5, *General Grant” 25; ALSIKE CLOVER 25: Surprise Oats 
95: Mammoth Russian Sunflower 10; Bates’ Early Bronze 
Field Corn 25; Hybrid Yellow Dent Field Corn 25; Potato 
Seed, 25. 











L. D. SCOTT & CO., Huron, O. 


Lock out for 
<« I 
HUMBUG ROSE. 

As there are potatoes selling that are not gennine, you 
would better buy from Gro. A. Detrz, Chambersburgh, Pa., 
who has the largest list ot genuine Early Rose in the coun- 
try, furnished by Messrs. Bliss, Conover, and D. 8. Hefiron. 
You can also get the best Spring Wheat, best White and 
Black Oats, best Field aud Garden Corn, Barley, Clover 
Seeds, Potatoes, best Feed Cutter, Hogs and Fowls. 

Send for a copy of the EXPERIMENTAL FarM JOURNAL, 
only 20 cts. Address ; 

GEO. A. DEITZ, Chambersburgh, Pa. 


Four Acres of Early Rose! 

Iraised last season between four and five acresof this 
new potato, obtaining my seed directly from the original 
vers in Vermont. I found that it grew to a large size, 
was remarkably productive, and of excellent quality. Iam 
now selling them at the following rates; 1 Ib by mail, $1; 
8 bs, $2.00; 1 peck, by Express, $3; half bushel, $8; 1 dushel, 
$15; 1 bbl, $49; 69 Ibs, to the bushel, 165 Ibs. to the bbl. 
Special quotations given for larger quantities, when desired. 
With exch peck of the Early Rose at retail rates, I will put 
in gratis one of the ** Willard” potatoes, a new seedling, of 
which I purchased the entire stock of Mr. Gleason, a gentle- 
man who is probably the most experienced raiser of new 
seedling potatoes in New England, and who wasidntimately 
associated with the late Mr. Goodrich in his experiments 
with new seedling potatoes. I also offer the following po- 
tatoes at prices annexed. 
Excelsior, per 1, by mail, $1.00. 
Philbrick’s Early White, 4 tbs, by nail, ere 






























Western Chief, . . 

Barly Seb wu “ fer duel per oe 
arly Sebec, ; 4 5. 
Bel Goodrich, caer “ +3 . 4.50 
Harison, “ss - ve) 2.00 5.00 
Gleason, erure * 95 2.00 5.00 
Colebrook Scedling, = = 5 2.00 5.00 
Shaker’s Fancy, Gig vd "5 2.00 5.00 
Orono, e 4 “ Wh) 260 5 \ 


3} 


7.00 
Boxes and barrels for packing, gratis. For fuller descrip- 
tion, see my illustrated potato Circular, sent gratis to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





Goodrich & 
: per Dbl, $4.50. 
per bbl, $5. Any 
when desired, Cash 
, and the tubers forwarded 
Also. atew of the Early 





oodrich’s Seedling Potatoes, Ear 
Gleason, per peck 75 cts.; 
Harison, per peck, 85 cts. 
two, or the three kinds 
orders filled in the orde e 
by Rail or Express, as directed. 
Rose, by mail, post-paid, 11). $1; 31bs. $2. 2 
G. B. TALCOTT, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


POTATOES. POTATOES. 


Early Rose, Early Goodrich, Early White 
Sprout, Early White Mountain, Harison, Shakers Fancy, 
Flemish Beauty, &c., &c. 

We offer our Stock at Low Market Rates, and invite all 
Dealers, Planters, and the Trade, to call and examine, or 
write for Catalogue and particulars. 

C. G. CRANE & CO., Agricultural & Seed Warehouse, 
40 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 















Hyrison Potatoes, Cotswole Sheep, Chester Pigs, 
Bronze Turkeys, Pea Fowl, Siperian Bantams, Muscovy 
and Rouen Ducks, Guinea, Bralima, Java and other Fowls, 
cheap. For sale by N. GUILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa. 










The best for main crop at the South, i3 large, nearly round, 
white flesh and skin, cooks very mealy. It yields cnormous- 
ly and grows most admirably; the top stands perfectly erect 
all summer and is very bushy. Price $2 per peck; $5 per 
bushel; $12 per barrel. Address 

L. D. SCOTT & Co., Huron, Erie Co., Ohio, 


a 








Seed Potatoes for Sale. 


Harison, Gleason,Cuzco, Early Goodrich, and Early Sebec. 
By the peck, bushel, or barrel.” A limited supply of Early 

ose by the pound only. Prices made known en application. 

Address MOSES H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





Instructions for Planting and Management 
ef Small Fruits, See last page of Cover. 








EARLY ROSE POTATO. 


Our stock of Early Rose is without a superior in the coun- 
try. Itis grown in Vermont, is of uniform size, and is first- 
Class in every respect. 

The merits of this celebrated variety are. now so well 
known, and the profits of its culture so great, that we con- 
fidently affirm that no other agricultural investment will 
give such liberal and quick returns, 

75 cts. per Ibe; $5 per peck; $15 per bushel; $10 per barrel. 

Also a fine lot of Harison's. Send for Circular. 

EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
CATALOGUES FREE! 
5 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO’S 
Catalogue of Seeds, 
And Guide'to the Flower and Vegetable Gar- 
den for 1869. 

(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 

this new work, free of charge, should address immediately 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Eliwanger & Barry’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











POTATOES.—Harison and Early Sebee, $5 per 
bbl. Also Early Rose 60c. per b., $5 per peck, $10 per bbl. 
Cranberry Vinesas usual. Dr. B. H. STEVENS, Essex, Conn. 


Best Kinds of Seed Potatoes 
AT REDUCED PRICES, WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 

Karly Rose, 11b., 75 cts. ; 3 lbs., $2, sent free by mail. One 

peck, 35, delivered at the Express. 

I will deliver to Railroad either Early Goodrich or Harison 
yotatoes for $4 per bb1., or either the above with one pound 
Early Rose in each bbl., for $4.50; or 3 lbs. Early Rose in the 

saine for $5. Registered Letters, P. O. Orders, or Drafts, may 
be sent at my risk. No potatoes sent with C. O. D. 

Reference, C. W. WHINFIELD, Cashier Mutual Bank, Bea- 
ver Dam, Wis. 

Beaver Dam, Wis., G. H. STEWART. 
Early Rose Potatoes, 4 hs. $2, 1 I. $1, free, by mail; 1 peck, 

5 yush., $15, 1 Db1., 0. Harison, $5 bbl., add 1m. Early 
- Bb. Harison, 3 Ibs. E. Rose, $6. Address W. 6. 
ENTER, 155 Reade-st., New York. 


SCOTT’S POTATO FARM. 


Located at Huron, Erie Co., Ohio, where all kinds of pota- 
toes (new or old, Foreign or American) are tested, Early 
Goodrich, 0 per bbl. All other kinds very low, Don't 
fail to send for our Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, which 
will be sent tor a teeo cent stamp. L.D.SCOTT & CO., 

Huron, Erie Co., Ohio. 


SEED POTATOES. 
Our Catalogue and Price List of 
100 VARIETIES OF POTATOES 
is now ready and will be sent free to all applicants. Address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, 
New-Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


_ ., = ay , as ' NJ ¥ “J 
Early Rose and Harison Potatoes. 

The best early and the best late potato known. Grown 

from the original stock on the best potato sand soil, for sale 

as follows: 

Roskx, 1 Ib. 75 ets., 5 lbs. $2, 15 Ibs. $4, 1 bushel $14, barrel $35 

Hartson, 15 Ibs. $1, bushel $2, barrel $5. Goodrich, Dyke- 

wan, and other choice varieties at the lowest market price. 

G. C. DORSEY, Geneva, N, Y. 





























Bakery ROSE POTATOES (warranted genuine), 
450 cts. per t.; $5.00 per peck; $15 per bush.: $40 per bbl. 
Early Henry, a good early variety, 25 cts. per .; $1.25 per 
; 34 per bush.; $10 per bbl. Early Goodrich and Harison, 
25 ets. per tb.; 50 cts. per peck; $1.50 per bush.: $4 per bbl. 
For prices of Strawberries, Raspberries, and Blackberries, 
sce another column. Send for Catalogue. 
THOS, C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 














ie =] 5 
New Seedling Potatoes. 
NHREE NEW KINDS of great excellence, not 
to be found in any other Catalogue, will be found en- 
graved and fully described in my new Seed Catalogue. 


i. Sent gratis to all. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





- 
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Aquilegia cerulea.—_ splendid novelty. _‘* Queen of Col- 
umbines, and most beautiful of all hardy herbaceous plants,” 
$1 each, $9 per dozen. Wiegela.—Isoline, hortensis, nivea, 
multiflora floribunda, 7 cis. each. Amabilis, variegata, 
rosea nana variegata, and arborea grandiflora, 50 cts. each. 
Van Houttii.hortensis rubra, Desboisii, Steltznerii, rosea stri- 
ata, &c., 80cts. each. Purpurata,an elegant, dark, — 
flower, $1 each. Spiraea Thunbergii, Viburnum plicatum, 
Deutzin Fortunii and gracilis alba variegata, Forsythia For- 
tunii, Althzea totus albus, fl. pl., Clematis in great variety, 
Hedge-hog Juniper, Arbor Vitees, a large collection. Di- 
centra eximia, &¢.,&c. Our New Spring Trade List is ready 
for distribution. HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


Davison’s Thornless Black Raspberry. 


Get your plants of the first disseminator, who propagates 
only from selected stock. For origin, prices, how to culti- 
vate, &e., send for circular to JOSEPH SINTON, Angola, 
Erie Co., N.Y. AGENTS WANTED. 

Also Strawberry, Raspberry, and Blackberry Plants. 


ASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES.—Large 
quantities. Best quality and varieties for field culture. 
Wild Goose Plums. Other fruit and ornamental trees, 


Send stamp for Catalogues and Club-rates. 
WM. PARRY, Cinneminson, N. J. 

















LARKE RASPBERRY. A few thou- 
/ sand No. 1 genuine plants at “ bottom ”’ prices. 
Also, Horseradish Sets, low. Al 


‘HAS: P. AUGUR, 
Whitneyville, Conm. 
Fer profitable Agency, read “ANY MAN,” page 113. 














Washington Street Nurseries. 
Geneva, N. Y., Jan. 1, 1869. 


The title of the tirm of Bronson, Graves, Selover & Co, has 
this day been changed to GRAVES, SELOVER, WILLARD 
& CO., Mr. Bronson retiring from the concern, as will be 
seen by reference to the following Card. 

Thankful to our patrons for past favors, and respectfully 
soliciting a continuance of the same, which we hope to merit 
by renewed diligence in all departments of our business, we 
remain Yours truly, 

GRAVES, SELOVER, WILLARD & CO. 
CARD. 

Having sold my interest in the firm of Bronson, Gravk&s, 
SreLoveR & Co. on account of impaired health, I take this 
method to expreas the desire that the liberal patronage be- 
stowed upon the WASHINGTON STREET NURSERIES may be 
continued to them under the management of their present 
Proprietors. As this change brings no new parties into the 
firm, the business will be conducted in the future, as in the 
past, with energy and care, and with the determination to 
please all who may favor them with their patronage. 

GENEVA, N, Y., Jan. 1, 1869. E. A. BRONSON. 


PEACH TREES, 

A large stock of the best varieties handsomely grown and 
cheap, at the New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 
EDWIN ALLEN. 
Moorestown Small Fruit & Plant Farm. - 

Having (as you can see by oe to page 67, Feb. No.) 


a large stock of Plants and Potatoes, I am prepared to fur- 
nish well packed, genuine No, 1 plants at the following prices : 





















Doz 10. 1,000. 
Dr. Nicaise and Napvleon 3d Strawberry. .$0.65 $3.00 $20.00 
Chas. Downing, Glocde’s Perpetual Pine, 

SU TON oo brand ncny suai desiosnees adea 30 6«1.50 = 10.00 
Jucunda or Knox’s 700........... cecceeeee 23 = =1.00 R10 
Naomi, Durand, and Stinger. ............. 2 1.00 6.00 
Lady of Lake, Barnes’ Mammoth and Gold- 

en Queen 23 «1.00 6.00 
Philadelphia, 

White 23 1.00 7.00 
Agricultu 

Finger. 25 5 4.00 
Brooklyn Scarlet and New Jersey Scarlet 23 7 = 4.00 

Wilson's Albany and Cutter’s Seedling... 20 60 3.00 

Downer’s Prolilic, and French's Seedling > 20 w# 8.00 

Ida, Metcalf's, and Starr's Seedling....... 20 60 3.00 
Very low in quantities of 5,00022d upwards. 
Philadelphia Raspberry.... ©. .......eeee eee m 6.00 50.00 
Clarke GO, scascahsxnsatnxernsaea 1.50 10.00 9000 
Davidson's TRHOrRII i ..5 ch dees 2 econ dccscesé 3 400 3000 
Doolittle’s Improved Black Cap............ 60 1.00 8.00 
Prosser. (A new early red y) $l each, #9.00 per doz. 
Wilson Early Blackberry........... oaks daco tine 1.00 6.00 50.00 
Kittatinny do. eciiensenes csemsarcee: Ne Susann 
Lawton d HO 1.509 10.00 


Currants, Gooseberries, and Grape Vines at lowest rates, 
Send for Price List. THOS, C, ANDREWS, - 
Moorestown, N. J. 





WHILE CONTINENTAL FRUIT PACKAGE com- 

bines COVERED box, SPRING crate, and. thorongh ventila- 

tion, Illustrated circular free. CONTINENTAL BOX CO.,, 
No. Bridgewater, Mass. 





I2s- The New Everblooming 
and Fragrant Japan Honeysuckle 
proves to be the finest Hardy Or- 
namental Plant ever introduced. 
50 cents each, $5 per doz , by mail, 
prepaid, or express. My new Cat- 
alogue of Seeds, Plants,and Fruits, 
will be sent to any address, gratis. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nur- 
series and Seed Establishment, 
Plymouth, Mass. 





RAPE VINES at 3 CENT&.—Concord, 1 and 

. 2 years old, $1 per doz.; $4 per 100; $30 per 1,000. Hart- 

ford Prolific, 1 yr., $1.50 per doz.; $7 per 100. Clinton, 2 yrs.. 

$3 per 100. Roses, 1 yr., Dundee Rambler, and Felicit $1.5 

= doz.; $4 per 100: 2yrs. $6. Apple Root Grafts, $10 per 
,000; 2 yrs., 1 to 3 feet, $40 per 1,000. All first-class Stock. 
HARVEY CURTIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 











250,000 Nursery-grown Evergreen trees, 2 to 6 years trans- 
planted, Arbor Vite, Hemlock, White Spruce, also Black 
and Norway Cherry, and La Versaillaise Currants—small, 
on to stont 2 years’ growth. SABLEQUEEN Blackberry, neve, 
sent out by us. See cut in Catalogue, with 12 other cuts ot 


fruits and trees. Sent by mail. J.W. NID 
Reading, Mass. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS, 


at $5 per 1,000. Balsam Fir, Arbor Vite, White Pine, Spruce 
and Hemlock, 6 to 12 inches high, 10,000 for $10. Packing 
free. Also fresh, prime Apple Seed at $9 per bushel, 5 bush. 
at $8. JAMES A. ROOT, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 








Small. Fruits, &e.—W ilson’s Early, Kittatinny and Lawton 
Blackberry plants, Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, As- 
paragus, Rhubarb, Fruit and Ornamental Trees for sale 
cheap. CYRUS M. HERR, Strasburg, Pa- 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


[Marcn, 








GRAPE VINES. 


Tona, Israella, Delaware, Diana, Concord, Ives, for garden 
and vineyard. A a, ge of Concord, 1 and 2 years old, 
from $35 to $80 per 1,000. Very fine Iona vines, | year old, 
especially adapted for Club purposes, and for gardens and 
small vineyards. Iona, 1and 2 years old, for general vine- 

ard planting. All the above at axtemnely low prices, by 
dozen or quantity. Terms to Clubs especially favorable. 


THE EUMELAN 


Is offered to the public as a grape far above all others in 
its adaptation to mect the wants of the present time. 

It isa black grape (dark blue,) entirely exempt from all 
native defects, ind equal to the best European kinds for the 
table and for wine. 

It is very vigorous, hardy, and productive. Though ripen- 
ing ‘earliest of all, (earlier than Hartford,) its fruit hangs to 
the end of the season without shriveling, and is among the 
best for late keeping. 

It has no near competitor for making red wine, and is the 
only one of this country that can bear any comparison with 
the fine European kinds for that purpose. To all who desire 
to take an active part in tlhe advancement of American 

ape culture, the present affords an advantageous opportu- 
nity that cannot be expected to recur. By extensive trial it 
has shown itself particularly hardy, and adapted for general 
cultivation in gardens; and sufficient trial has been made 
to leave no doubt that it is well adapted for ee cul- 
ture in all measurably favorable localities. For full account 
send for Pamphlet, General and Special Price Lists, and 
Club propositions. 

The Advantages to Clubs are greater than ever before 
offered. 

AGENTS WANTED for every village where there 
are not any at present engaged. 

Vines 1 and 2 years old, of very fine quality; afew of 


extra quality. 
Cc. W. GRANT, 
Iona (near Peekskill,) N. Y. 


V TILSON EARLY BLACKBERRY root cut- 
tings, 25 cts. per doz.; 75 cts. per 100; $6 per 1,000; 
$50 per 10,000, Kittatinny Blackberry root cuttings, 25 cts. 
er doz.; 60 cts. per 100; $4 per 1,000; $30 per 10,000. Prosser 
Raspberry, $1.00 per doz.; $4 per 100; $25 per1,000. For 
prices of plants with roots as dug, see page 111. 
THOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 








PABSONS & CO. invite attention to their 
large stock of Trees and Plants. Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs for Streets and Lawns, 

Roses in great variety, including the best sorts of Remon- 
tant, Moss, Tea, and China, can be furnished one and two 
years old, and at very low rates by the thousand. Allare on 
their own roots. 

Rhododendrons, whicli are well known as a special 
culture in these grounds, can be furnished by the 100 and 
1,000. For descriptions, see Horticultural Annual for 1867. 

Evergreens, of 200 sorts, are commended to the atten- 
tion of planters. 

Apples, Standard and Dwarf, 

Pears, Standard and Dwarf. 

Plums, Peaches, and Cherries. 

Grape Vines in large quantity, and of all the varieties, 
especially of Concord, Ives’ Seedling, Iona, and Delaware. 

Blackberries and Raspberries, Wilson's, Kitta- 
tinny, Clarke, and other sorts, 

For Catalogues, address at 


MAMMOTH CLUSTER, 


Davison’s Thornless, Seneca, Doolittle, and other Raspber- 


ries in large stock. 
For prices ofthese and all the valuable Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Strawberries, and Grapes, address 
Cc. L. VAN DUSEN, 
Macedon, N.Y. 


SPRING 1869. 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 
[Established 7830.] 
WM. 8. LITTLE, Proprietor. 


I OFFER for Spring SALES a LARGE and UNBROKEN 
assortment of Nursery Products of excellent quality. 
Descriptive Catalogues, 80 pages, 10 cents. The Circular 
of Prices per dozen, per 100, per 1,000, sent to all applicants, 
Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters, large and small, address 
WM. S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 














: OLF CREEK NURSERY.—60,000 Cherry, 
(50,000 E. May), 20,000 Peach, Apple and Pear, Stand- 
ard and Dwarf, 500,000 Apple Stocks, extra Pear and Quince 
Stocks. A variety of Trees and Plants. Our E. May Cherry 
is (we think) the finest in the world. Come and see, or get 
Catalogue free. JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 


LOOK HERE! SUNDRIES! 


Dr. Nicaise,the Mammoth Strawberry, $1 oer dozen, $5 
er 100, $40 per 1,000. Also: Nicanor, Napoleon IIT, Romeyn’s 
Beedling. C as. Downing, and other Strawberries. Doolittle 
and Kirtland Raspberries. Harison and Early Goodrich Po- 
tatoes. Onion Sets. Horse-radish sets, Cold Frame Cab- 
bage Plants. American Arbor Vites. All cheap. Order 
early. Send for Price List. 
R. M. WELLES, Towanda, Pa. 








ONCORD GRAPE VINES, very fine roots, two 


years old, from_$50 to $75 per 1.000. Address 
F, A. ROCKWELL, Ridgefield, Conn, 





Bloomington Nursery. 
18th Year; 400 Acres; 10 Green-houses, 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stocks, Small Ever- 
Forest Trees, Hedge Plants, Itoses, Grapes, Ever- 
greens, Green-house and Bedding Plants, all of best sortsand 
shipping sizes. Send 10c. for three spring Catalogues. 
Bioomington Nursery, F, K, PHOENIX, 
McLean Co., Ill. 


For pleasant Jabor oad good pay, read “ Any Man,” p. 118, 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
For Spring of 1869. 


Standard Fruit Trees for Orchards. 
Dwarf Trees for Gardens. 
Grape Vines, Old and New Varieties. 
Strawberries and other small fruits. Best new and old 
sorts. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreen Trees. 
Flowering Shrubs and Plants. 
Roses, Pzeonies, Dahlias, etc. 

Superb Collections. 
Green-Housej and Bedding Plants. 

Our general stock is the largest and most complete in the 

country. Prompt and careful attention given to every order, 
large or small. Catalogues, containing full information, sup- 
plied as follows: 
No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Frults............. 10 cents. 
No. 2. ad = of Ornamental Trees, etc.,10 cents. 
No. 3. “i ** Green-House Plants, etc.,..5 cents. 
No.4. Wholesale “ FRrrEE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
Rochester, New York. 
(Established 1840.) 


LUWS EVERBEARING RASPBERRY. 


Each. Doz: 

Extra fine plants by mall, post-paid, 50c. e. 

Se eee obesssense GUC. 3. 

No. 2, good plants............. re oe SOC. $2. 

All varieties of Small Fruits, Grape Vines, &c., for sale, 
cheap. Send for Catalogue, H.B, LUM, Sandusky, Ohio, 


Plants by Mail or Express. 





















STRAWBERREES. Doz. 100 ~=—:1,000 
Chas. Downing. "5 cts. $3.00 $20 
Nicanor & Dr. Nicaise...........:..00. ~~ “* 3.00 20 
Jucunda & Barnes’ Mammoth........ ee 1.50 8 
Durand & Rippowam........... sss ae 1.50 8 
Stinger & Philadelphia...... 40 “ 1.00 4 
Russell & Triomphe de Gand. Sled 1.00 4 
Albany, Downer, & Agriculturi ae ee 5 3 
French, Cutter, Ida, & N. J. Scarlet.. 30 “ 5 8 
<i es ee = vi) 
Clarke ee ae ileb eben ae 10.00 80 
Philadelphia ‘ im * 6.00 50 
Thornless = ° :. deed 4.00 25 
Doolittle se alate 50 ‘ 1.50 8 
Wilson Early Blackberry. in = 6.00 50 
Kittatinny REE FA EERE ise 4.00 25 
Prosser Raspberry Root Cuttings.... 50 “ 1.50 10 
Clarke ~ - See | Meee 1.00 8 
Philadelphia “ A - sews a 1.00 6 
Wilson Blackberry “ eee ee ce 1.00 6 
Kittatinny ‘“ ” <9 ios vi) 4 


One dozen Raspberry or Blackberry Plants, or 100 Root 
Cuttings or Strawberry Plants, sent prepaid by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 

For prices of Grapes, Currants, Asparagus, etc., send for 
Catalogue. CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J 


Clarke and Philadelphia Raspberry. 
Wilson's Early and Kittatinny Blackberry plants, 1st qual- 
ity ; 2nd size $20 per 1,000. Agents wanted. 
MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Strawberry Plants.—Choice selection from over 100 vari- 
eties. Charles Downing, the best large berry ever intro- 
duced, great bearer, sweet enough without sugar, 50c. doz., 
$3, 100, $20, 1,000. Boyden’s No. 30, new, monstrous berry, 
$1, doz., $5, 100, $40, $1,000. Dr. Nicaise, 12 berries weigh 1 B., 
$1.50, doz., $5, 100. NapoleonIII, berry very large, $2, doz., 
$10, 100. Nicanor, great bearer, very promising, #1, doz., $5, 
100. Barnes’ Mammoth, extra large, extra fine, $1, doz., $5, 
100. Peak’s Emperor, new seedling, extra, $2, doz., $10, 100. 
Durand’s Seedling, very large, productive, 50c. doz., $1.50, 
100, $12, 1,000. White Aipine, sweet enough without sugar, 
$1, doz., $3, 100. Romeyn’s Seedling, large, sweet, fine, $1, 
doz., $4. 100. Jucunda, large, productive, fine, 50c. doz., 
$1.50, 100, $12, 1,000. The 11 varieties, 1 doz. each, free, by 
mail, for $8. Boule de Ver, monstrous size, weighs 2 02., $1 
each. Lady, very large, 75c. each. Royal Hautboy, sweet, 
large, fine, 7c. each. These 3 new varieties, $2, free, by mail. 
Address W. S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st., New York. 


THE NEW THORNLESS 
Wachuset Mountain Blackberry, 


(The most valuable variety yet introduced). Address orders 
to R.R. FLETCHER, Groton Junction, or DENYS ZIRN- 
GIEBEL, Needham, Mass. 











New Pears, cions of 8 remarkable summer pears. B. D. 
Assomption, very large, beautiful, fine, ripens August. Ist. 
Congress, enormous size, 1 to 2 Ibs., beantitul, fine, last July. 
Williams’ Striped, large, fine, white, yellow and red, August. 
A medal awarded to these 3 Seedlings, at Paris Exposition, 
1867. 2 cions, 1 variety, $1, 2 varieties, $1.50. The 3, 2 cions 
each, $2. Cions of 6 new summer, and 12 fall and winter ap- 
ples, all of superior quality. See advertisement in Feb. No. 
Free by mail. W. 8S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., 


~ SMALL FRU RECORDER. 


A Monthly, devoted to this interest entirely, giving practi- 
eal information from our Experimental Fruit Farm of 200 
acres, also from correspondents in all parts of the country, 
making it of general value to all sections, First number 
issued April ist, 1869. Terms 50 cts. for balance of the year. 
Advertising rates, 20 cts, per line. Address 
PURDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y. 














60 000 PEACH TREES, all leading varieties, 
§ for sale at lowest rates. Send for Circular, 
HAMILTON PULLEN, Hightstown, N. J. 





Valuable Pamphiets containing 68 pages 
for 10 Cts, See last page of Coyer, 








BREST, PURE, GENUINE Plants 

Strawberries at 50c, per doz.; $2 per 100: $15 per 1.999 
Chas. Downing, Nicanor,Stump Seedling at $1 per doz.; Pied 
100 ; $40 per 1,000. Romeyn’s Seedling, Dr. Nicnise Napoloce 
ILI, Boyden’s No. 30, at40c., per doz, $1.25, per 100, $6, per 1 oon 
Jucunda, Rippowam, Durand, Stinger, Barnes’ Mammote 
Russel, N, J. Scarlet, at 30 cts. per doz. $1 per 100 #11 h, 
1,000; Lennig’s White, yo! of the Lake. Philadelphia. Gee 
Prolific, Agriculturist, Golden Queen, Triomphe de *G oo 
Ladyfinger, at 25c. per doz., 7c. per 100, $3 per 1,000: ‘Albans 
Downer, Cutter, French, Starr, Ida, ae any, 














RASPBERRIES, dozen, 100, 1,000 
Philadelphia (red)........s000eccceees $1.00 —$.600 50.09 
Clarke Sees - 150 8.00 60.00 
Doolittle, (Black)........ “. 1.00 8 
Davison’s Thornless, (Black). -» 1.00 4.00 Py 
Mammoth Cluster (New Black)...... 2.00 12/00 80.00 
Prosser, (New Red) one plant $1 6.00 50,00 

_ BLACKBERRIES. 

Wilson Karly Best No. 1 6.00 50,00 
a oe id ‘0. Ris 3.00 95.00 
Kittatinny No. 1.. 3.00 25:00 

No.2 kis 1.50 12.00 
BAO on ca scascananiitsenececsssseseeiss f 1.50 10.00 
Houghton Gooseberry.............00. 1,00 5.00 40.00 
Red Dutch; Currants.............e008 1,00 4.00 35.00 
White Grape and Cherr - 1.25 6.00 F0.00 
Versaillaise and Victoria............. 6.00 50.00 













Early Rose Potatoes 50 ets. pe 3 per peck, $15 per 
bushel. All warranted genuine, and by ae at ore per 
per dozen. Strawberries by the 100 and Early Rose by the 
pound, JOHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N’ J, 


34,000 IVES SEEDLING, 


Grape roots, strong growth, 30 per cent cheaper than 1; 
fall, 1 and 2 years old. Address GOTTLIEB MYERS, Hast 
Walnut Hill, care of Wm. Baker, No, 165 Sycamore Street 
Cincinnati,O, Send for price list. . 


W.L. NESBITT’S — 
NURSERY. 


(LEWISBURG, UNION CO., PENN, 


Straw berries, 
Raspberries, 
Blackberries, 

Grape Vines, &ec, 
Our stock, which embraces all the leading and best varie. 
ties of the Small Fruits, Asparagus, Seed Potatoes and 
Roses, &c., has been carefully grown, and we cordially in- 
vite parties interested to call and examine it. A liberal 
discount, proportioned to the amount of the order, will be 











_ given on all orders of $25 or over. 


Send stamp for Descriptive Circular, 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE, 
M. O°REEFE, SON & CO., 
Importers and Growers, Wholesale and Re- 
tail Dealers in Flower and Vegetable Sceds, 
Dutch Bulbs, Fruit Plants, Ornamental 


Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
Ellwanger & Barry’s Block. 





Rochester, N. Y. 





@ MALL EVERGREENS at wholesale, very low. 
Also 100,000 American Arbor Vite, 1 to3 feet high, 2 
and 3 years transplanted. Price List sent free. 

A. P. CHAPMAN, Portland, Maine, 


nd APPLE STOCKS.—Every one 
700.006 wishing to start Nursery should send 


at once and get our trade list. We have many things you 
want. JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Montgomery Co., Ohio, 


Get the Best.—Prices Reduced. 


100,000 Wilson’s Early and Kittatinny Blackberries, all 
grown from the original stock. For two years past I 
have sold the fruit at $16 per bushel, wholesale, and it 
was retailed at $1 per quart. 

75,000 Philadelphia and Clarke Raspberries, the fruit of 
which we sold last year at 68 cents per quart. 

50,000 Davison’s Thornless. Miami Cluster, Cream, Ellis- 
dale, and Imperial Red Raspberries. 

20 Acres Doolittle Black Raspberries, not yet enumera- 
ted. Wild Goose Plums, and Crystal White Blackbere 
ries. Send stamp for Catalogue and Spring prices. 

WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. ! 











New and Rare Vegetables. 


Having been the original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, 
Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage,and many other new things 
I still continue to make the raising of the seed of new an 
rare vegetables a specialty, in addition to the standard kinds. 
Catalogues gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








IRST CLASS Wilson Early Blackberry Plants, 
vl 1,000; Root Cuttings, $6 per 1,000; Tips, $20 per 
\ 
0 







> 
1,000. Kittatinny Plants, $30 per 1,000; Root Cuttings, $4 
per 1,000, 

per bush. per dbl. 
Potatoes—Early Goodrich............ $1.25 3.00 

" Barly BEDEC......scc0ccecee 200 5.00 

a BIOEEON soi scdsssnssaeisvees 1.60 4.00 

6s oe RS ane 1.70 4,50 

“ Shaker Fancy.............. 6 4.00 


on 1.60 
Strawberries—Downer, Cutter, and Ida, $3 per 1,000 ; other 
leading varieties at lowest rates. Price List free to all. 
SAMUEL C. DE COU, Recklesstown, 
Burlington Co., N. J. 


We Know You Need Them. 


Kittatinny Blackberries, Ives, Concord, and other grapes, 
cheap by mail. Osage hedge plants, $6 per 1,000, by express, 
prepaid 1,000 miles. The finest E, May Cherry trees in the 
world, cheap. Send your orders early to 

JOHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 
: ante 











For profitable Agency, read “ ANY MAN,” page 113, 
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BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1791, 
All kinds of Trees cultivated that are desirable and hardy. 
Young Trees at Cheap Prices. 







. ear Trees, 8 tO 4 fb. ..cccccccccccccccee $26 per 100 
prerqdi Ns oft: ---$26 per 19 
7. = 72 Apple “ 2to8 ft... 10 4% 
1° “ Plum “« ~—8to4 Sy 
1 “ Cherry “ 4to5ft. OG 6 6 
9 “« Peach 4to6 tt. Rw 
1 “ Concord Grape. 6 « & 
5 wo 6 “ rea . 10% 
1 ais Shrubbery, 10 va errerrirys 12, 
a “ a eee Vee ve we « 
3 Asparagus.........+ 8 per 1,000 


Linna pon dg hub: = ‘ a 
Yo charge for packing or de iv ering to xpr Y 

wos sh with order or by Express C. 0. 3 ‘All Ex- 
zes to be paid by purchaser, 

: KING & MURRAY, Flushing, N. YY 





OW rg\0 WHOM IT MAY CONCER N. —STRAWB AW BER- 

ry, Raspberry, and Blackberry Plants of all the leading 
varie sties, Jor sale cheaper than ever before offered; also, 

oot Cuttings, Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, Gr ape Vi ines, 

‘Asparagus loots, and Early Rose Potatoes; ‘all w: arranted 
genuine and of the best quality, Persons wishing to plant 
any of the above would do w ell ‘to send for a list of owr low 
prices, previous to purchasing elsewhere. Correspondence 
solicited, and a iction guaranteed. CHAS, COLLINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


COLFAX STRAWBERRY. 


We will give one hundred dollars for 100 plants of any 
new sort offered that will prove move productive on any 
soil, or in any locality, than this sort, tor cither one, five, or 
ten years onthe same ground, Send for our Circular, giving 
full description, beautiful cut, &¢. 


MAMMOTH CLUSTER RASPBERRY. 


We make the same offer for 100 plants of any Raspberry 
that combines more good qualities, hardiness, prodactive- 
ness, size, flavor, &¢., than this. Purchase this’ sort only of 
us of those who obtained them from us. Our Circular, just 
issued and sent free, will give the reasons, and should be 
seen by ali who - a gn purchasing this King of the Black 
Caps, “Address a RDY & JOHNSTON, Palmyra, N. Y. 

PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind, 


Send for Price List 


of 
50,000 Concord and 
50,000 Ives seni. Vines. For sale by 
. W. CONE, Vineland, N. J. 








Descriptive Catalogue 


of Green-House and Bedding Plants, with beauti- 
ful Colored Plate, just published, which will be sent on 
receipt of ten cents, 


© ° 
Planters’ Price List 
of a general assortment of First-Class Nursery Stock, 
offered at low rates, which will be sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address C. W. SEELYE & CO., 
Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Trade List sent on application. 
URSERY STOCK. — Peach Trees and Grape 
AN Vines; Raspberry, Bl: 1c kberry, and Strawberry Plants; 
Osage Hedge, Asparagus and R iubarb Roots. PoraTors 
FOR SEED, of leading varieties, among which is the EARLY 
ROSE, now the QueEN oF Porarogs, warranted pure. For 


sale by the pound, peck, or bushel. sie for a Cireular, 
Il. M. ENGLE, Marictta, Pa. 




















pea ACH TR E ES 1 year from bud, extra growth, 

on ground never before used for Nursery, A small 
charge for packing in addition to these prices, $8 per 100; 
$60 per 1,000. Best Mammoth Asparagus Roots, 75 cts. per 
100; $4 per 1,000, Send for Catalogue of Plants and Potatoes, 
HOS. C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


CLARKE RASPBERRY 


Has ng £1,000 per acre for fruit the past season. Itisa 
specialty with me, My plants are propa: ted from the orig- 
inal stock, which originated in Mr, Clarke’s garden in this 
neighborhood, Genuine plants and root cuttings at low 
rates, by mail or express. Send for Circular, LYMAN 
BASSE tT, North Haven, Conn. 


2 ,000 ,000 Wilson Strawberry, strong 
plants, at $2 per 1,000; 75. 00 Doolittle 
ilcor ed Ras aioe rry afi $7 per 1,000. Allthe leading ¥ varieties 
of Raspberries = Blackberries marked low by 
. & A. OSBORN, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass offers 30,000 

@ Am. Arbor Vitw, 6 to 18 inch 30.000 Norw ay 
Spruce, 4 to12 inches. 40,000 Pear Stocks, one year, No.1 
and No. 2, 20,000 Apple Stocks. 20,000 Horseradish. 3,000 
Davison’s Thornless. 2,000 Seneca and Garden R aspberries. 
nn. Strawbe rry, $1.00 per dozen. Honey Locust, $5.00 
























Ives Vines and Cuttings, 


peed for its history and award of premium for being the 
est wine grape. To secure Stock, row at once. AS. low 
as any offered, F. MARTIN 

Mt. W: titan. ‘Himaidion Go., Ohio. 


a 
y AMMOTIL CLUSTER , Davison’s Thornless, 
Seneca Black-Cap Raspber ries, and 40 other varicties of 
small fruits, including — ‘8 the new kinds at very low 
rates, Price List , free. WILSON, Macedon, N, Y. 


SAAC HICKS & SONS, Old Westbury, L. 
PI offer for sale Kittatinny Bl: rekherry plants, $3" per i ; 
4 liladelphia Raspberry plants, $6 per 100; Doolittle Black 
Cap tips, $2 2 per 100, less per 1,( 000, 


MAL a. FRUITS in great variety —NAOMI 


RASPBERRY a ye ulty. Send for Price list.- 
N. 8. COZAD, East Cleveland, Ohio, 














JULIEN CHURN 





Reversed as Ladle. In Motion. 


AND. BUTTER WORKER. 
The Standard Churn of Our Country, 

This Beet pe Churn is the Best Wanufactured, the Hand- 
somest, the Strongest, the Most Efficient_and 

fost Durable Churn Made! 

It is offered to the Trade and Farmers as a staple article, 
it being in use es various States of the Union, and having 
proved itself to be 

Ist.—A perfect Butter Maker, never failing to produce all 
the Butter, of the very best qu: lity, a given amount of Cream 
is capable of, leaving the buttermilk thin and blue. 

2d.—A perfect Butter Worker and Salter, doing the work 
more easily and thoroughly than it can be done in the ordi- 
nary way. 

3d.—A Churn quickly cleaned and very easily operated; 
a child can work it. 

No.2 holds 8 gallons, churns 5 callons, 
No. 3 holds 10 g: allons, churns 7 7 gallons. 
No.4 holds 13 ‘gallons, - ne 10 gallons. 
LIEN CHUR 
WM. C. CHAMBER A et aE f Tee, 
. 


WHOLESALE pry ag 
Griffing & Co., Courtlanat-st., New York; Cupples a> Mars- 
ton, St. Lonis ; Cupples, Marston & Peck, ¢ hicago; J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh; Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 
Butter Makers’ Manual sent free on the receipt of a post- 
age stamp. 


iM] ir. — IRON WORKS 
stablished 1833) nes 
STATIONALY — An i cen meebo oy BOILERS, 
to se 
PORTABLE ENGINES AND CIR CUL vA SAW-MILLS, 
pos ow that they are put in operation in three days’ 


OR TABLE ae MILLS AND BOLTS. Merchant and 
Custom FLOUR MILLS, complete with drawings for 
buildings and mlilwrighte to’erect and — them in opera- 
tion. ‘Terms oe 7 satisfs pion Fee 
CIRCULAR SA S$, RUBBE R AND LEAT HER BELTING, 

and MILL FG RNISHING GOODS in stock, 

For estimates and wee ars, address 

- COOPER & CO., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
aan Office and W ‘arehouse, No. 88 ‘Michigan- ave. Chica- 


POTTER'S 








A PERFECT 


EQUALIZER. 
Light & Durable, 











Prior.— $5 Each; i 
$42 per Dozen. oe 
Cash with order. Send for Cheaters. 
Address.---EDGAR M. POTTER, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Patent Velocipedes 


With two wheels, For boy’s size, wheels 2! and 26 inches, 
pl ain seats, $25. Ditto, with horse body, $30. A. boy can 
earn himself to ride in a few hours. V elocipede Cantering 
Horses, $12 to $25 for boys. . ai Velocipedes and Pro- 
pellers, with 3 or 5 wheels, $ $15. For sale by the manu- 
tacturer, 8. W. SMITIL, 00 William-st., New York. 


Concrete Walks and Pavement. 


For Strects, Sidewalks, Carriage-ways, 


Floors, and Private Walks. 
Buriew & Fisk, Patents. 

Laid ia one continuous piece. Smooth, durable and Fire- 
proof, Noiseless, cleanly, and not injured by frost, heat, or 
water. Preferable to stone, and costs but half as much, 
Work done, and ‘Town, C ounty and State rights for sale, by 

Rl ISSELL, FISK & CO., 410 West 23d-st.. New York City. 

«*» Send for a free Cireui: > with full particulars. 


40, 000 IVES GRAPE PLANTS. J. B. 
ag A ers & SON’S Nursery and 
Small Fruita, Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 
























lackberry, Raspberry, and Strawberry Plants. 
All kinds, of best qu: ulity, at lowest prices. 
Price Lists free. G. H. LAMBERT, New Brunswick, N. J. 


TRAWBERRIES, $2 per 1,000. Raspberries, 
etc. Yardville, New Jersey - 
S. DUFFEL. 








100, 00 FIRST-CLASS and EXTRA FIRST- 
cis Pear Seedlings for sale a 
SILL, Geneva, Ontario Co., N. Y. : 





How shall we 
Paint our Houses? 


tEADY MADE COLORS FOR PAINTING EXTERIORS 
OF COUNTRY AND CITY HOUSES. 


These Paints require only to be thinned with Raw Linseed 
Oil tomake them eer for use. The list includes fort 
shades and tints, comprising all the colors suitable for exteri- 
or painting. In durability and permanency of color_the 
will be found superior in every respect to pure White Lead, 
while they cost (considering the quantity required) only 
about half as much, 

Sample Cards, with a descriptive pamphlet, sent free by 

mail. Be sure you get the genuine “ RAILROAD” Colors, 
ev map package of which bears our full name, in addition to 
our copy-righted title, ‘Railroad Paints and Railroad 
Colors. None are reliable which do not bear these marks. 

We would call attention also to our Warranted Perfectly 
Pure Combination White Lead, which for economy and du- 

rability is the best in market. ‘or sale by all Paint Dealers 
throughout the country, or MASURY & WHITON, 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 
Proprietors of the Globe White Lead and Color Works, 
ree of White Lead, Zine and Painters’ Fine 
olors. 

N. B.—“* How Shall we Paint ?” opular treatise on the 
art of House ee &c., by foe W. Masury. Cloth. 216 
pages. $1.50. Also, Hints’ on House Painting. Cloth. 84 
pages. 40 cts. Either of the above sent free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


KANUE GRINDER for Mowing Machines.— 

Sanford’s Patent. Itis light, and can be taken to the 
field for use. A boy can grind the knives accurately in 15 
minutes, without ee to the knife, and with safety. Itis 





a $e “saver. 10.50. Send ‘for Circular. Address 
Fee 5 N W. QUINCY, 98 William-st., New York City. Rights 
or sale, 





THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE! 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PREMIUM 


GRAIN DRILL, 


With the Improved Guano Attachment & Grass Seed Sower. 


Nii 





A CONTINUOUS GRAIN DISTRIBUTOR! 


The Desideratum of Seeders! Perfect in Mechanical Con- 

struction! Perfect in its Performance of Work! 

Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to 

the finest kerneled, with accuracy ‘Thistle balls and dirt 
do not clog it. Sending an even continuous stream through 
each tube: performing equally well up hill or down, side 
hill or level. No Bunching of Grain! No Liability to Get 
Out of Order or Br oken! Built as a plain Grain Drill or 
with Compost or Seed Attachment. For one of these incom- 
parable Machines, address 

W. L. BUCIXINGHAM, General Agent, 

59% South Charles-st., Baltimore, Ma. 


HE HARPER & PARTRIDGE CORN PLANT- 

ER. Saves one hand in planting; a boy can use it; 
fits any hoe handle; counts and drops the grains exact] 
where wanted: weighs seven ounces; an extra metallic wheel, 
Harper's improvement, with each planter. Sold at ret tail! 
Prices as follows: No. 1, 0. 2, $1.25, by the dozen, $7 and 
8. Extra wheels $1.50 per “dozen. County licenses on rea- 


sonable terms. Address 
F. W. STRICKLAND, 
No, 206 Pearl St.. New York, 


AINTS for FARMERS and others. — The 

Grafton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the 
Best, Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two ‘coats 
well put on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 
years; it is ofa light brown or beantiful chocolate color, 
and can be changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or 
cream, to suit tie taste of the consumer, It ig valuable 
for Houses, Barns, Fences, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails 
and Wooden-ware, Agricultural Implements, Canal Boats, 
Vessels’ and Ships’ Bottoms, Canyas, Metal and Shingle 
Roofs, (it being Rive and Water-proof,) Floor Oil Cloths 
(one Manufacturer having used 5,000 bbls. the peoody ear 3 
and as a paint for any pur _— is unsurpassed for body, du- 
rability, elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price $6 per bbl. ‘of 3C0 
Ibs., W ‘hich will supply a farmer for years to come, War- 
ranted in all cases as above. Send forac ireular which gives 
fall particulars. None genuine unless branded ina trade 
mark, Grafton Mineral Paint, Persons can order _ a 
and remit the money on rec cipt o f the goods, Addre 

ANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Peat: Street, New York, 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ple, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artis: t doa Ee page’ — ner. 

Send for descriptive circular. 
SK. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


CHEAP LAWN MOWER. 


Cutting 14 sama Weighing only 60 pounds. 


— Rt. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.O. Box, 3:6, New York. 

















NY MAN, young or old, in City, Town, or 

Country, can have ae. * rofitable. and pleasant 
employment (New Blind Fixture). Send stamp for Ilus- 
trated Circular, Box 450, New ean Conn, 














































MICLEMENT PHILA 
The Phifer “SKELETON *’ Wheel 
Gang Plow and Cultivator 


for Corn, Cotton, and Potatoes, for the season of 1859 is con- 


structed under an entirely new patent (June 16, 1868). The 
4 cast-iron Hangers (of the former patents) are substituted 
by a single wrought-iron Rock-shaft. The draught is direct- 
. from the beans of the plows, and consequently no neck 

raught on the horses, It is much more simple and efficient 
than our previous manufacture. 

The “Phifer Plow” was awarded: 

‘The Gold Medal, at the Utica International Plow Trial, 
September, 1867. 

ilver Medal, (Highest award) at the Maryland In- 
stitute, October, 1867. 

‘irst Premium, at the Mechanics and Agricultural 
Association, New Orleans, La., January,1968, after the sever- 
est tests and most determined opposition. For Agencies and 
single machines address the propetetore and manufacturers. 

-L. BREA i & CO., 
Eureka Agricultural Works, Office No. 117 Perry St., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Coates Lock Lever Hay Rake 


has no equal for ease of discharge, holds itself to the ground, 

can be worked by a boy. TRY IT. 

Seed Drills— Thrashing Machines, 
Feed Cutters, all approved kinds and warranted. 
Morton’s Hay Press is portable; three men will bale 

one ton an hour. Can be worked by one man. 

Blake’s Endless Plank Horse-Power will do 
more work than any other power in use. 
Wood Splitters, DRAG and CIRCULAR SAWING 

ATTACHMENTS. For Circular and Agency apply to 

SHAW & WELLS, Buffalo, N. Y. 











Winchester Repeating Rifles, 


Firtya Two Sots aA SROoND aS A REPEATER, AND 


TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 
AS A SINGLE BreEecH LOADER. 


These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be fired in 
nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are for sale 
by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout the country. 
For full information send for Circulars and Pamphlets to the 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS (0., 
New Haven, Conn. 


ETT’S DOUBLE MOLD BRANCH BEAM 
HILLING PLOW cultivates corn and_potatoes, with- 
out hand hoeing. The only Double Mold Plow that runs 
steady and doesn’t clog. ies 
Send for Illustrated Circular to PEEKSKILL PLOW 
WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., or Cleveland, O. 
Also, Shares’ Coulter Harrow, Hutchinson's Pat, Cider 
Mill, Deep Working Plows, Copper Strip Feed Cutter, Gale’s 
Vegetable Cutter. 


FLAX BRAKES, 


That break 2,000 to 3.000 Ibs. Flax Straw in ten hours, and 
take out 635 per cent of woody matter. A man and boy, with 
one to two horses, can workthem. Will break both tangled 
and straight straw, and save 129 lbs. to the ton more than 
any other machine, while it does the work better. No dan- 
ger to life or limb, They weigh about 1,000 lbs., occupy 
about five feet square, and as now made are strong and 
durable. Sold all ready to put the belt on pulley and start 
them. Hundreds are in use, and are admitted to be the best 
machine to break flax. Flax and tow now bring high 
prices, with increasing consumption. Send for circular to 
JOIN W. QUINCY, 98 William St., New York City, 
Treasurer and Agent of the Mallory & Sandford Flax Ma- 
chine Co. 

The best instructions for raising flax are contained in a 
“Manual of Flax Culture,” published by Orange Judd & 
Oo., 245 Broadway, New York. 


GARDEN TOOLS, RAKES, HOES, CHIL- 
DREN’S_ SETS, and House Furnishing Goods.— Great 
Labor-saving Machine for the Million. 
@ UymMan’s New Patent WEED 
ANNIHILATOR. — By actual 
test the most practical, cheap 
and reliable Weed Destroyer 
known, combining strength, 
durability, great ease in work- 
ing, doing the work of two or 
more tools of the ordinary old 
styles now in use, with much 
— ease and rapidity, cut- 
ng from 8 to 10 inches in width, 
bes steel tempered adjustable 
ves. 


t, 30 Barclay St., N.Y. Manufactured only by A. E. 
LYMAN & SON, Northampton, Mass. 
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The Most Perfect and Successful 
Harvester in the World. 





In eleven years thesaleof the BUCKEYE has increased 
from 75 Machines to 20,000, in a single season, and 
over 100,000 ave now in usein the United States. 


It has received the Highest Premiums at the most import | 


ant Field Trials ever held in any country. 

Its Great Durability has bcen thoroughly 
Established, and it is everywhere known and recog- 
nized as the 

Standard of Excellence in’ Material and 
Workmanship, as well as Perfection of Princi- 
pie. 


Valuable improvements added for 1869, 


Manufactured by 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
M'f'y.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 





SLIFER, WALLS & SCHRINER Manufacturing Co., 
Lewisburgh, Union Co., Penn. 
Exclusive manufacturers of the Buckeye Mower and 
Reaper, for all the State of Pennsylvania, lying east of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 





INVALID’S WHEEL CHAIRS, $15 
to $40. The Inyalid, if having the 
use of the hands, can go anywhere, 
Yf in doors or out. 

Invalid Carriages, all sizes, from 
$40 to $100. 

Patent Sedan Carrying Chairs, 
prices $10 to #18. 

Invalid Chairs and Carriages made 
to order to suit all cases, 

Send for Circular, 

STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
90 William-street, New York. 


GREAT TRIUMPH OF AMERI.- 
CAN INDUSTRY. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


Patented November 22, 1864; September 30, 
1866; and July 21, 1868. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


Henry Seymour & (o., 


52 Beekman Street, N. Y., 


AWARDED 


TWELVE First Premiums at 
Twelve Different State Fairs, Oc- 
tober and November, 1868, Only 


Medal and Diploma at American 





Institute Fair, October 26, 1867, 





“Valuable & Well-made Implements.” 
HORACE GREELEY, Pres’t. 


HON. H. 8. RANDALL, 


President New York Wool Growers’ Association, and 
Author of Sheep Husbandry, says in Rural New Yorker: 
“Wewmuch like the Sheep Shearsmade by HENRY SrEy- 

mour &Co. They possess the superior idvantage of being 

imade from one piece of metal, which gives them solid 
springs. The stops are tempered so they cannot wear away 
and let the blades lap. Among their varicties we entirely 
prefer for fine wool sheep, Strong’s Patent Thumb-piece 

Shears. The Thumb-piece gives better facilities for clipping 

the legs, heads, ctc., of any kind of sheep. I also use their 

Toe Nippers. No.8is most used. I have tested the articles, 

and such is my verdict.” 


Woolen Remnants 
AT FACTORY PRICES. 
ta Samples and prices sent free. Address PAUL, the 
Remnant man, Providence, R. I. 
Knox’s Nursery at Your Door. See last page 
of Cover. 








| Game, Hambur 
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PATENT COMBINED 


Bag Holder and 


TRUCK, 


This implemen 
to hold and conver tact 
‘The Holder, B, is attached 
to the truck frame A; 
slides on the frame. and 
can be moved to any posi. 
tion to suit any length of 
bag. The Holder, B, LOCKEs 
ITSELF to the truck frame 
at any desired point, and 
can be instantly nioved 
to any part of the frame. 
Simple, cheap, not liable 
to get out of order, dovg 
the work perteetly, saves 
one hand, and does not 
prevent the truck being 
used To wheel barrels or 
boxes as the bag-holder 
can be instantly removed 
from the truck. A very 
desirable article for mill. 
ers and farmers, 

_Price of Bag-Holder 
Truck combined, only “ 

Also ae kale, at whole 
sale and_ retail ‘ 
Clothes Washer,’ rea 
sal Wringer, Hand or 
| ower Corn Sheilers (best 
in market), Zhe cuiversai Tron Hand, all sizes Trucks 
Richardson's Six-Shove! Sulky Corn Cultivator, Hand and 
Power Punching and Shearing Machinery. 

EVERYBODY send for our free Circular, DEALERS 
send for our Wholesale Terms. 

DOTY MANUFACTURING CO., Janesville, Wig, 











— 


Yor a good employment, read “‘ ANY MAN,” page 113, 





The Franklin Brick Machine 
TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL OTHERS. 

BUILDERS, MASONS AND BRICK-MAKERS 
Come and see it make the most and _best_brick at the lepst 
expense of any machine ever made. Is worked by two 
horses or by steam power. Its equal as a practical brick. 
maker is not known. I defy compctition. J H. RENICK, 
No. 71 Broadway, Room No. 28, New York. : 


INGERSOLL’S COTTON AND 


WOOL PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES, 





INGERSOLT’S RAG AND PAPER PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE _AND JIAIR PRESSES. 


BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES. 
for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order, 
Also, 2 practical machine for sawing down timber, Price 
$25. For price-list and full information, call on or address 
the manufacturers, INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Green. 
point, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 


6 EAGLE BRECK YACEHINE.” 
The best for the price. See ent in February nun. 
Address FREY, SHECKLER & CO., 
Bucyrus, Ohio, 





ber. 





SWIFT’S PATENT FARM MILL. 
Efficient, low-priced, and durable. Send for Circular, 
ss LANE BROTHERS, Washington, N, Y, 
Warehouse 261 Pearl-st., New York. 





HE IMPROVED OIO CHESTER 
HOGS produce the greatest amount of 


Pork, tor food consumed, of any known breed, 
Z Send stamp for its description, anda great variety 
s~ Of other Thoroughbred and Jimported Animals 
Se! and Fowls. L. BL. SILVER, Salem, Ohio, 
See statement of Hon. John Danforth, on page 40, of 
December Agriculturist. 


REMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS for sale. 
J The greatest pork producers of the day. Have gained 
11% oz. of live flesh for each pound of corn consumed, Send 
for circular. Address Jas. Young,Jr. & Co., Marshalton, Pa, 












Hizisen Potatoes.—A quantity of this favorite 
winter variety, true toname. Price $2 per bushel; $5 
per bbl. EpHratm Mornow, Tally Cavy, Alleghany Co., Pa 


4 OR SALE.—THOROUGHBRED DEVON CAT: 
TLE AND COTSWOL?D SITEEP. 
F, M. CHURCHMAN, Indianapolis, Indiana, 








C §. BETTS, Importer and Breeder of Choice 
/@ Poultry. Fowlsimported to order.. Eggs from Light 
and Dark Brah Silver Spanzled Hamburgs, White Leg- 
horns, Yellow-legged, a: Silver Spangled Top-knotted 
Polands, great beauties, $3 per doz.; from Buff_Cochins and 
Dark Brahmas, just imported, $6 per doz., delivered at Ex- 
press Office, Mount Kisco, N, ¥. 


e6 PRIZE POULTRY °°? for Sale.— 

Having purchased the choice stock of prize poultry, 
bred and owned by Mr. G. Z. Rykert, St. Catharines, Ont. 
consisting of Brahmas, Spanish, Hamburs thorns, Buil 
Cochins (Hazzard), Gray and White Dor 2nd Spanish 
Bantams, all A. 1, I will sell a few pairs at reasonable 
prices, and will be prepared to sell exes in the Spring, of all 
cinds. TOBIAS SCHANTZ, Campden P. O., Lincoln Co., Ont. 













GGS of Dorking, Spanish, light and dark 

4Brahma, Cochin, Crevecceur, La Fleche, Houdan, Malay, 

, Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks, $ r 8 doz. 

Packing and freight $4 to New York. ‘Trio fowls, $15 to $90. 

Toulonse Geese, $15 to $20 per pair. Package and freight to 

New York, 89. Address JAMES C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, 
Limerick, Ireland. 


WGGS FOR HATCHING from several varieties of 
the very choicest kinds of poultry. Orders booked now 
© ve filled in due season. Send stanip for Circular. 
J. ¥. BICKNELL, Westmoreland, Oneida Co., N. Y- 
Rete eT 




















White Asiatic Brahmas’ eggs. pure stock, pea comb, cocks 

_ to 12 lhs., hens 7to9. 13 eggs $2, 48, $6. Houdan eggs from 

imported stock, pure, very handsome. 12 eggs $6, we 1 pack- 
ed to ensure their hatching. Sent any distance. Address 
W. 8. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. ¥- 


For a good employment, read ‘‘ ANY MAN,” page 118, 
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as 
RIZE HOUDAN FOWLS.—Having secured the 


im tuported by Mr. Mallory, which received first prize, 

P 1 tcporition, Lam now prepared to take orders tor & 
wted number of Eggs. Begs and a few imported birds of 
lim following varietics : Houdan, La Fleche, Creveceur, 
the ite. Leghorns, four first Premiums,) Dark Brahmas, 
$ MK Polis: Black Hamburghs, Silver-penciled Hamburghs, 
hac . Cocks. Address, with 





gpury Ducks, two Guelderland ¢ e 
Avie ay JOHN SALISBURY, Jr. Nyack, N.Y 
BE YOUR OWN JUDGE OF PURE BRED POULTRY. 
B v the Standard of Excellence—containing full description 
every known variety. Price 50cts. Jmported and prize 
Sative-bred noultry. Send —_ for circular. 

PRIZE AEDERNEY COWS, bulls, and heifers from im- 
rted stock. J. M. HALSTED, 713 Broadway, New York. 
ee a : 

GGS of pure-bred White Leghorns and Silver 
Hamburg, $1.50 per doz.; Black Spanish & Golden Po- 
land, $2: White-crested Poland & Rouen Ducks, $3. 
seeks D. LONG, Box 433, Elizabeth, N. J. 
ae eee 


GGS by Express, of the Pure White-faced 
Black Spanish Fowis, $1.50 2 15. Send for Cireular. 
JOHN BENNETT, Sunman, Ind. 




















ns 
PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS earetully boxed and 
shipped to nll parts of the country. For Circulars and Price, 
address J AMES HUGHS, Gum ‘Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 
NGGS from Creveceur and Houdan Premium Stock, of 
direct importation. Also unsurpassed Brahma Pootras. 
Address I. G, HAMILTON, Boy 7, New York City. 
Gtoutfer's Patent Eevg Preserver. AGreat Dis- 
eovery. Keeps eggs pertectly fresh for two years. Aff- 
davits to this t 















ct. Cost of using process 4s cent per dozen. 
State, count nd city rights forsale. JOHN F. BEAZELL, 
Uniontown, Fayette Co., Pa., Gen’). Agent, U.S. 

anda 








eos, —Buff Cochin, Houdan, DarkBrahma,Game 
‘and Golden Sebrizht Bantam from imported stock. 


Address with stamp. G. H. LEAVITT, Flushing, L. I., N.¥ 


LDERNEYS of good pedigree for sale by 
G. W. FARLER, Cresskill, N. J., on Northern Rail- 
road, one hour from New York. 


TO FARMERS. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. in- 
vite Farmers and others using manures, to 
send for a pamphlet descriptive of their Fer- 
tilizers, They offer their 


Double Refined Poudrette, 


equaltothe best superphosphate, at the low 
price of $25.00 per ton on board, in New York. They also 
make superior articles of NITRO-PHOSPHATE AND PURE 
BONE-DUS'. 

WE ASK ATTENTION TO TIE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS. 


Prof, Geo, iI. Cook, of the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege of New Brunswick, says: _‘* The Double Refined Pow- 
drette and Nitro-phosphate of Lime, paid us fall 100 per cent 
above theirim: 2t value, in the increase of crops this year.” 

Michael Moore, Trenton Fails, Oneida Co., N. Y., says: 
“With the Poudrette, I have always had a fine crop of 
Onions; without it a miserable failure. 

For all root crops and green-house plants I consider it in- 
valuable.” 

- C.G. Starkweather & Sons, Rochester, N. Y., (seed grow- 
ers) sty Of the Double Retined Poudrette: “For growin 
Onions it can’t be beat. On Corn, used one anda half bbls, 
to the acre without any other manure; you would be sur- 
prised to see the difference where we sKipped a row or two; 
tadded one fourth tothe crop, and matured much earlier; 
also the same on Potatoes, It is worth its cost asa preven- 
tive of the wire-worm,” 

Horace _Valentins, Cambridge, Washington Co., N. Y., 
pb “Where used, it give one-half more Corn and Pota- 

oes.” 

Cc. 0. Brundage, South Sodus, says: “I think it added 
nearly One-half more to the yield of my corn crop.” 

Wilson N. Page, Chapequa, Westchester Co., says: “I 
used the different kinds of superphosphates along side of 
your Donble Refined Poudrette. The crop where the Pou- 
drette was used was fully equal tothe other at halfthe cost.” 

Address, 





























THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
Office 66 Corilandt-st. Box 3,139, New York P. 0. 


E. Frank Coe’s Bone Superphosphate, 
A SUPERIOR FERTILIZER, 


Always Reliable and Uniform. 
Manufactured at Hunter’s Point, N. Y. Address for Ciren- 
lars, ete., ENOCH COE, 
Williamsburg, L.I., New York. 


MAPLE ee is the Cheapest Pa- 








Published. 
Fach number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES 
nearly as large as the American Agriculturist, and its mat- 
ter is varied ¢ interesting, and peculiarly suited to Rural 
Homes, Eve e may tind something to suit his or her 
















taste in its enter ng colinnns, which are a melange of 
Stories, r ‘s, Agricultural and Scientific Arti- 
cles, Uset namental Art, ete. ete., and every 
number is vted, It is issned abont the first of 





/ 
t regularly to subscribers for 


rY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 


each mont! 
ON 








A ane list inhle Preminms is offered to those who 
wal getup Cinds, Send on your subscription at onee, Fou 
wil not regret it. Specimen copics sent free on receipt of 
stamp. Address O, A. ROORBACH 


"402 Nassau-street, New York. 


1,000 Tons of Pure Ground Bone. 
No. 1—PERUVIAN GUANO, 
GLASGO SOLUBLE AMMONIATED GUANO, 
HOYT'S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, , 
DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE, 
LAND PLASTER, ETC., 
At Wholesale and retail by 








GRIFFING & CO., 
58 & 60 Courtlandt St., New York. 








For a good employment, read “ ANY MAN,” page 113. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE} COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 & 158 Broadway, 
JANUARY 1, 1869. 





RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1868. 
For Premiums, Extra Premiums, for Interest, &c.$2,265,340 29 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid Claims by Death..... 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, ‘T's 
Paid Dividends, Return Pre 


$481,835 00 
311/895 12 
887,023 53 


$1,180,753 65 






= 














ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand..........csecccecccsce $49,911 87 
Bonds and Mortgages.............. -- 1,234,035 00 
LOGS GR POMCICS 10 TOPCO, os ccc ccecesccsccccence 2,033,080 08 
(The acturial estimates of the value of the 
Policies ch secure these Notes is about 
$2,500,000). i 
United States and New York State Stocks...... 712,605 00 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums deferred, 
and Premiums and Interest in course of col- 
lection and transimission...............eeeeeees 619,342 54 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bond 596,225 50 
(Market value of the Securities, $837,773 00). 
Interest due to date and al] other property..... 92,318 10 





$5,367,537 59 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Smallest average Ratio of Mortality. 
Expenses average less than any Company. 
Liberal incdes of Payment of Premiums. 
Insurers receive the largest Bonus ever given, 
Dividends Made Annually on all Participating Policies. 
P = of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies 
issued, 
Policies incontestible. 
All Endowment Policies and the Non-Forfeiting Life 
Policies Non-Forfeitable after one Payment. 
SINRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 





















; Mg, 


ity Human Science, a, 

CONTAINING ¥ 
Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, 
Physiognomy, and Psychology. Their 
application to Human Improvement, 


Was PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


<SORTAL 


is $3 a year ; or, toclubs of ten, 
only $2. Single nunibers, by 
first post, 80 cents, Address, 
S.R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. 


“KNOW THYSELF,” 





“IVNURQ0f AHL AAS 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“A first-class family journal."—W. ¥. Eve. Post 
ue Edited with marke Pv th hristian Inquirer. 
Very instructive.”— Christ. Advocate.“ Always 
toa ligh standard of literature.”— Wheeling Intell.- 
jencer, *‘ Filled with valuaile matter.”—Eraminer. 
Deservedly popular all over the Jand.”—RPural New 

Yorker. Agents wanted. Sugscrine Now. 





WANTED. —Agents to sell the only Una- 
bridged Complete sropieis Edition of Conybeare 
& Howson’s Life and Epistles of 


ST. PAUL, 


with an able and eloquent dissertation by Prof. Leonard 
Bacon, of Yale College. Over 1 large octavo pages. 
Commended by the most eminent divines and ablest schol- 
ars in all parts of our country. AN Exact REPRINT of the 
latest English ‘PEOPLE'S EDITION,” and differs from ali 
others, by the substitution, by the authors, of translations 
and notes in English, in place of numerous quotations and 
notes in foreign languages. 

Send for our 16-page descriptive circular, giving full par- 
ticulars and terms to Agents. Address 

S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


$40. Stitch! Stitch! $37 50. 
A $40 first-class SEWING MACHINE given 
as premium for $37 50 worth of subscriptions 
for WOGD’S HOUSEHOLD ADVOCATE, a 
first-class Family Paper, at 75 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. Address S. 8, 
WOOD, P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y. 


GUAN O hate ; = ground bones; bone 


and flesh: Sulphate of Soda; Sulphate Ammonia; German 
Potash Salts: Fish guano; Dried and Ground Meat, for sale 
with all other fertilizing materials by 

GEO. E. WHITE, 150'Front St.. New York. _ 








No.1 Peruvian Guano; dissolved 
bones; ammoniated_ Superphios- 











OOR LAND, FERTILE. READ ‘“ Sterility is 
Laid.” Ville’s New System of Agriculture, 25 cents. 
J. A. RIDDLE, Manchester, N. H. 
Agents Wanted in every town. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
VALUABLE ADDITION TO 


Gray’s Botanical Text-Books. 


By ASA GRAY, M. D., 
Fisher Prof. of Natural Science in Harvard Untversity. 





The Teacher, the Student, and the Botanis!, will hail with 
delight the appearance of this new and valuable oLass- 
BOOK, just added to this popular Series, namely: 


SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK OF BOTANY. 
—This consists of the “‘Lessons IN Botany” and the 
*‘FIELD, FoREST AND GARDEN Botany,” bound togeth- 
er in one compact volume, forming ‘a comprehensive 
School Botany. This will be the most generally 
used class-book of the whole Series, adapted to begin- 
ners and advanced classes, to Agricultural Colleges and 
Schools, as well as to all other grades in which the sci- 
ence is taught. 

This work supplies a great desideratum to the Botanist 
and Botanical Teacher, there being no similar class-book 
published in this country. Cloth, 8vo. 622 pages, Price $2.50. 


GRAYS FIELD, FOREST and GARDEN 
BOTAN Y—Is an easy introduction toa knowledge of 
all the common Plants of the United States (east of the 
Mississippi), both wild and cultivated, It is designed to 


be a companion of the ‘“ Lessons In Botany.” 386 


pages. Price, $2.00. 
[ar Single copies sent hy mail on receipt of price. 
Address the Publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & C0., 
47 & 49 Greene St., New York. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


The undersigned regrets to state that during the last few 
weeks he has received numerous complaints from persons 
who have sent to him for MAPLE LEAVES. Some of these 
complaints are the result of neglect in his office, others are 
not. During the last half of December and the first part of 
January, he was compelied to be absent from his business 
on account of a terrible affliction, and during that absence 
the partics in charge of his business did not attend to it as 
they should have done, one.in particular, having sent papers 
in every direction but the right one, judging from the num- 
ber of papers that have been returned by the P. O. Depart- 
ment. On hisreturn to business he discovered at once how 
— stood, and took measures to remedy the trouble with- 
out delay; and long before this notice appears all errors, as 
far as in his power, will have been rectified. He has on hand 
a large pile of letters ordering Maple Leaves, some as speci- 
men copies, some as subscribers, with which he can do noth- 
ing, as the writers have neglected to give their addresses ; 
and in nine cases out of ten these partics do not write to find 
out what js the trouble, but consider that they have been 
swindled. Me desires all who have written for Maple Leaves 
and had no reply or paper, to write again, at once, and give 
their full vame and address, and they will receive immedi- 
ate attention, and he trusts be convinced that this isnot a 
swindling concern, as aany evidently believe it is. 

0, A. ROORBACTI, 102 Nassau-st., New York, 


I DIO IS SPY IO LS i RY 
Pat’d Water-Proof' Paper 
hoojing, Siding, Ceiling, 

e Carpeting, Water Pipes, 

| Have Gutters, §c. Address 

4 0. J. FAY & SONS, Camden, New Jersey. 

Ween ss0 ese ess0 ce oe 











ORACE GREELEY.—AGENT7TS 






Wanted to sell ** Recollections cf 2 Busy 
Life.” the mee ot od of HORACE 
GREELELZY and the history of his times; 
an elegant volume of 624 pages, wits: su- 
perd steel Fortraitof the Authcr, and oti:- 
er beautiful illustrations. Selling very 
rapidly. Price, $3.50, extra cloth. Exz- 
clusive Territory and Liberal Discounts. 
Send for circular to J. B, FORD 

OO.~, 164 Nassau Street, New Yerk. 


Agents Wanted 


FORTHE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK AND NATIONAL 
REGISTER for 1869. Astronomical, Historical, Political, 
Financial, Commercial, ‘Agricultural, Educational, Relig- 
ious. This work contains a vast fund of late and valuable 
information respecting the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, including every department of the General and State 
Governments, which all classes will find invaluable for daily 


reference. Address 
D. CASE & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. — 


V 7ANTED.—Agents to canvass for ‘*‘ NAPOLE- 

ON III.” By Joun S.C. ABgort. A new work of 
great beauty and rare merit. It is the best book for agents 
in the market, because the subject is continually before the 
people. Napoleon is the most conspicuous person in the 
world. Abbott is the most fascinating writer in America. 
It isa new book, with no competition. Address 

B. B. RUSSELL, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED.—fFor the only stec! engraving 
of Gen. Grant and his family published with their approval. 
Engraved by Sartain. Size ye $2.50. 100 per cent to 

ents. Address GOODSPEED & CO., Chicago, or No, 37 
Park Row, N. Y. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


BEST TEA DISTRICTS 
of 


.CHINA and JAPAN, 


and sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
‘made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of 
the Chinese factors. 

ist.—The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

8d.—The Importer makes. a profit of 30 to 50 per cent in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Parchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent, 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th:—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

jth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth.—The Retailer sellsit to the Consumer for'aALL THE 
PROFIT NE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throtighout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), a3 though they bought them at our 
warehouses in this city. 

For manner of getting up Clubs, see,former advertisement 
in this paper. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send a Post-oflice draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, 
but larger orders we will forward by express, * to collect 
on delivery.” 

Ilereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
packages for Clubs less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfae- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The presen gg Kommdgh selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as tle list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # tb. 
MIXED, (Green and Black), 7c., 80c., 90c,, best $1 per tb. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 


IMPERIAL ‘ean ‘s0c., 90c., $ 
TRIAL (Green), -, 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 > 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), Sie, We. $1 S1ae, best $125 per 


ound, 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 pe 
GUNPOWDER: (Green), $125 best $150 pee poe 
Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by pur- 
chasing their Teas of this Company. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pou 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Favnilicg wis 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
oy atlas our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF-. 

E, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
et to give _ Mh itnin tne, “eD (Un grotad), 
9 . best . per Ib, nroasted), 25c. P 
$8c., best’ 35c. per it. rT 





NOTICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


Tne GREAT AMERICAN TEA ComMPANy.—To Qucries.— 
Before admitting their advertisement, we learned that a 
large number of our clerks and others had for several months 
been buying their Tea and Coffee from this Company, with- 
out its being known who they were, and that they had been 
highly pleased with their purchases, both as to quality and 
price, and were all recommending their friends to the same 
course. As we have published the advertisement for many 
months, and received no complaints, we conclude “there is 
no humbug about the establishment.” 


—- 


N. B.—<{INHABITANTS OF VILLAGES AND 
TOWNS WHERE A LARGE NUM- 
BER RESIDE, BY CLUBBING TO- 
GETHER, CAN REDUCE THE COST 
OF THEIR TEAS AND COFFEES 
ABOUT ONE-THIRD, (BESIDES THE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), BY SENDING 
DIRECTLY to “THE GREAT AMER- 
ICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


ee 


CLUB ORDER. 


SPRINGFIELD, IIl., Sept. 16, 1867. 
TO THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Please send me by Merchants’ Union Express the following 
bill of Tea, &c. 













1, Imperial......... ..S. Lanphear.........at $1.25....$1.35 
1 PMOK 55 scene soem - eusesheee at 1.00.... 1.00 
10 Java Coffee, raw. Me -phessenke at 85.... 3.50 
1 Imperial.......... .H. M. Lanphear.,....at 1.25.... 1.25 
1 Is a ssadnannon ° 20 cooeeMt 1.00.... 1.00 
10. Java Coffee, raw. - er ee er 
3 Imperial.... ooebde B. TAO VA. .0000050-86 1.25... 8.5 
1 Imperial.... ..-Horace Morgan...... at 1.3....1.3 
1 Bisek.....ccccee oben - sssccvlle '1.35.... 1.35 
2 Imperial...........Simon String........ at 1.25.... 2.50 
5 PE ccsccncstonss Wm. Bishop. ..:..026 at 1.00.... 5.00 
3 Uncolored Japan.J. Marr...... coabahoes at 1.5.... 3. 
8 Java Coffee, raw.L. A. Allen........... at 385.... 2.80 
4 NCEE scnsc chess chs SEUNEND snc <scceces at 1.25.... 5.00 
1% Imperial........... Thos, Higgins..... att 13.... 188 
BIG Rin cossvcesese . - sovease 8.00.... 150 
5 oe A, SCOR. .s0se05c0s at 1.00.... 5.00 
8 Serer Ds PORIET <<<scvetesese at 1.00.... 3.00 
2 Impertal........ ode ? wilewenseie’ at 1.00.... 2.00 
1% Imperial.......... Mr. Carey...... op 1.3.... 1.82 
OME. FE. i cckccsccsces PO Seats 86 1.00.... 1.50 
10 English Breakfast.T. Hudson........... at 1.20....12.00 





$65.55 
Gents :~Above I send my fourth order. Your Teas have 
given good satisfaction, and those who have used them will 
have no other, but induce their friends to send also, To 
prove this; I had made up my order and got a Post-Oflice 
Money Order, when others came in and nearly donbled the 
amount, as you will see by second money order, both of 
which I enclose. 
The last order came safely to hand by Merchants’ Union 
Express. Accept thanks for complimentary package, 
Very respectfully, 
8. LANPHEAR, 





Caution.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertising and doing 
business, it is important that our friends should be very 
careful to write our address in full, and also to put on the 
number of our Post-Oflice Box, as appears in this advertise- 
ment. This will prevent their orders from getting into 
the hands of these bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFICE orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of * The Great American Tea Company.” 
Direct letters and orders (as below, no more, no less) 


PPerrere rere reer eeee Tere eer esi eee s) eee ereeseeereees 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
: Nos. ${ and 83 VESEY-ST,_: 


: Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 


DeWNER OIL. 


——= 


_—_— 


In consequence of the vast number of fatal accidents Te 
sulting from the use of inferior qualities of oil, the subscribe 
ers would offer to the public their superior article 


The Downer 


ILLUMINATING OM, 


Among the eighty samples of Oil offered for sale in thig 
city and tested by Dr. Chandler, under instructions of the 
Board of Health, 


The Downer Oil 


WAS 


The Only One Safe and Reliable, 


——_- 


We have been LARGE MANUFACTURERS FOR THR 
PAST ELEVEN YEARS, and during this whole period it 
has never been the cause of a single accident. 

DOWNER KEROSENE OIL CO., 
113 Maiden Lane, Cor. Pearl St., N. Y, 
Office in Boston, 108 Water St. 


HOME 


insurance Company of New York, 
Office, No. 135 BROADWAY, 








Cash Capitall.........cccceeccevscsssscees $2,000,000.00 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1869,.. - 3,966,282,30 
Liabilities,............ beaeseeee Sossas sous 106,837.48 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, V.-Pres. D, A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Preg, 
J. H. Wasusurn, Secretary. 
Gro. M. Lyon, Ass’t Sec. T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass't Sec, 


BeAkLy ROSE POTATOES.—Grape Vines, &e. 

I will sell a few barrels of Early Nose Potatoes at $3 
per bbl. ; $12 per bushel; $7 per half bushel; $4 per peck, 
and 4 tbs. by mail, post-paid, for $2.50. Warranted genuine, 
Also a fine assortment of Concord, and other Grape Vines, 
by the thousand, hundred, or dozen, at very lowest rates, 
Send for Circular with full details to_ 

E. B. WICKS, New Brunswick, N, J. 








PLANT'S 


WARRANTED) ere > 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
HE VEGETABLE SEEDS OFFERED BY US 


are raised expressly for our establishment from stock se 
lected by us, and by careful and trustworthy growers who 
make it their business; and these seeds have maintained for 
twenty-four years an enviable reputation for general purity 
and for the quality of the vegetables produced from them, 
Our selection of seeds is made with the wants of our soil and 

climate expressly in view. 
Send for Seed List or Gardener’s Almanac. 
PLANT BROS., PRATT & CO., 


i ART ws MIR ec ED 
NEW CROP ONION SEED. 
(By Mail—Postage Paid.) 

Large Red Wethersfield, per Pound, $5.00 

Yellow Danvers, = ee $5.00 

Yellow Dutch or Strasburg, $5.00 
Address JAMES SHEPPARD, 
P.O. Box 2,972. 249 Pearl-st., New York. 


ET THE BEST. — FIRST CLASS ADVER- 

TISERS who wish to reach the best families ; fathers, 
mothers, teachers, housekeepers, and children, should ad- 
vertise in Tue LirrLe Corporat, which_has a larger cit- 
culation than any other two Juvenile Magazines in this 
country combined. It is entirely original, national, and first- 
class : and because of its immense circulation is afforded for 
only one dollar ayear. Address the publishers, 

LFRED L,SEWELL & CO., Chicago, Ill. 






St. Louis, Mo. 
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ORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD PREP- 
ARATION makes the most wholesome and best of 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKES, &c, Unlike some other yeast, it 
contains no POISON to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread 
may therefore be eaten hot without detriment. Resolving 
itself into Phosphate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICK- 
ETS, CHOLERA, and decay of TEETH, and promotes the 
growth of Muscle and Bone, In “raising” the dough it 
does not, like other yeast, decompose flour, but adds nutri- 
ment to the bread, and otherwise improves it in quality and 
quantity. Each package contains full directions for use. 
Send to H. T. Love, No. 5 James Slip, New York, for “The 
‘Good Cook's Hand Book,” for particular directions, to be 
‘sent you gratis, and ask your Grocer for “‘ Horsford’s Bread 
Preparation.” JOHN DWIGHT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 11 Old Slip, New York. 


ORTABLE STEAM ENGINES— 
For Farm, MINING, or MECHANICAL purposes. These 
machines require no brick work ; mounted on legs they are 
especially adapted for use in MILLs, SHops, FOUNDERIES,or 
PRintTIn¢c Rooms,—or mounted on wheels they are adapted 
for out-door work, THRESHING, Woop SawInea, &c. See 
Rural New-Yorker of August 15th, 1868, first page. 








q Cireulars with description and prices furnished on ap- 
] Plication to A. N. WOOD & CO., Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 





EED’S DRAWING LESSONS.— 

The Little Corporal’s New Drawing Book for Begin- 
ners, either young or old, with or without a teachet, at 
home or in schools; the best ever published; fall of 
lithographed engravings and common-sense lessons. ror 
bookseller does not have it, send $1.50 to ALFRED L 
SEWELL & CO., Publisher of The Little Corporal, Chicago, 
Ill., and the book will come post-paid. Circulars sent free. 








FREE! Our New Catalogue of Improved 

¢ STENCIL DIES. MORE, THAN 

$200 A MONTES is being made with them. 
8. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL. 


BUY ONLY 


SILVER-TIPPED SHOES 
For Children, Will outwear three pairs without tips. 
panaieapin Dn 








JOHN §, COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. has 175 acres 
planted in Berries. Send for his low prices of plants, some 
of them on another page of this paper. 





ERE 











